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CHAPTER I. 

Manners and Social Life in America. 

Difficnlty of the Subject — Effects of oolonial Settlement — 
Variations in different States— Virginia— The West— New 
England— Religions Spirit — Philanthropy — Domestio good 
Conduct — Industry — Political Violence — Timidity in ex- 
pressing Opinion— Eagemess after Wealth— Rash Speon- 
lations — Laxity of Prinoiple — The Yankee Pedlar — 
PngnaciouB Disposition — National Vanity— Curiosity— 
Crood Temper — Streng Liquors — Temperance Societies — 
Assumption of Equality— Attention to Ladies— Their Ap- 
pearance and Character— Entertainments— Minor Defects in 
Manners and Accommodation— Inns — ^Dishes and Ck>okery 
— Differences thronghout the Union — The New Englanders 
— Sonthem Planters— Emigrants to the North-west — The 
South-west— Society of Washington— Probable Improve- 
ment. 

Tbj3 treatment of this sabject is perhaps the most deli- 
cate and difficult task which presents itself in the whole 
circlß of the present work, The very objects possess a 
vagoeness which renders them indistiiictly perceptible 
by a common observer, and are easily distorted by the 
mists of preposseasion and passion, through which, 
in too many instances, they have been viewed. The 
TGL. in« ▲ 
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10 MANNEB8 AND SOCIAL LIFE IN AMERICA. 

Americans consider themselves as heavily aggrieved by 
the representations generally circulated in Europe upon 
the matters in question ; and though fererisMy sensi- 
tive in this respect, their complaints are probably not 
without some foundation« We apprehend, however, 
that there is not mnch of actoal misstatement on either 
side^ and that by making due allowanoe for the colour- 
ing of prejudice and political feeling, a somewhat near 
approach may be made to the truth. 

The colomsts to Nc^h America were placed under 
pecnliar circumstances, necessarily creating a state of 
Society that materially differed from that of the mother- 
country. The Greek coioniesy which spread civilisa- 
tion so wide aroimd the Mediterranean, had been com- 
posed of large bodies of the nation^ led usually by 
princes, and including some of the most distinguished 
Citizens. Hence they soon rose to greatness and refine- 
menty and in many cases left the parent-state behind 
them. The English settlers, on the contrary, were 
composed mostly of the middle and labouring classes, 
seeking to escape the pressure of poverty, or to attain 
religious freedom ; aml even those habits of elegance, 
which a certain number carried with them, eovld be 
with difl&cnlty maintained. No easy or ready mode for 
acquiring wealth was open to them. They had to begin 
by subduing a vast wilderness, covered with dense 
forests, and to maintain a severe struggle against wild 
animalfl and wilder men. Amid these hard necessiti^ 
obliged to live in a great measure i^Mort, they had little 
opportunity or means of displaying riches or aocom- 
plishments. If the original settlers succeeded in pre- 
serving some portion of refinement, their posterity almost 
inevitably sunk to the level of their position. Still the 
labouring class, eamlng ample wages, and having often 
landed property of their own, attained a degree of com- 
fort, independence, and even intelligence, superior to that 
enjoyed at home by their countrymen of the same class. 

A peöple, however, which has branched off from 
another in an advanced state of society, is differently 
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HANNEBS AND SOCIAL LIFE IN AMBRIOA. 1 1 

sihiated &om one originally rüde. The latter has 
maxims, institutions, and usages all tending to fix it 
in its actual position ; while there is not likely to be 
any foreign intercourse so intimate as to effect more 
ihan a very gradual change. But the colonist is 
connected^ and holds regulär communication with a 
more improved society, on the model of which his 
belief, his opinions, and extemal habits are formed. 
He looks to this as the Standard npon which, when 
circumstances admit, he will seek to form himself. 
These influences had, before the Separation, produced a 
very sensible effect. The merchants of Boston, and the 
planters of Virginia^ equalled probably in intelligence, 
and even in elegance of manners, any British class out 
of the inmiediate circle of the court and universities. 
But when the revolution severed the connexion be- 
tween them and Britahi, and led them to view her 
with feelings of jealousy and hostility, this progress 
was intermpted ; and the consequences appear to have 
l)een un&yourable to their intellectual and social pro- 
gress. The men of the reyolution were not succeeded 
by others of equal ability ; even their own writers 
baye remarked a decline in the Standard of manners. 
The opulent classes, however, still look to Europe as 
tiie source of elegance and refinement, but as it were 
corertly, and not without exciting jealous feelings 
among the republican party. They have also taken 
a wider ränge than their predecessors, and some have 
adopted France as the more refined model ; though the 
imitation is not always successful, and is attended with 
eertain serious disadvantages. 

Extensive variations are also observable within the 
now Wide circle of the Union, Virginia and the other 
southem states were originally planted on a more ans- 
tocratic basis, and by the use of slaves their gentry 
are enabled to hold extensive possessions, and to live 
nearly in the style of European landed proprietors. 
From this difference of position arise marked peculiari- 
ties, which we shall afterwards endeavour to delineate. 
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12 MANNERS AND SOCIAL LIFE IN AMERICA. 

Since the beginning of the Century, a new circle ha& 
been formed in the westem states, whose social position 
is not only different, but in some respects <3ontrasted 
witb that of the older Settlements. They are, in fact, 
colonies from them as they were from Britain, and 
exhibit results extremely similar. The emigrants, be- 
longing in a still greater proportion to the labouring 
class, were likely to form, as they have actually done, 
a still rüder society. Intimately connected, however, 
as they still are with the more improved districts, they 
will doubtless make them their model in the career of 
ciyilisation, and gradually adopt their spirit. This 
process indeed is, to a great extent, obseryable in the 
older settled states. M. Chevalier considers New Eng- 
land, from being so great a source of emigration, as 
likely to absorb into herseif all the new divisions of 
the Union. He does not consider that, so far as they 
extend south of the Ohio, they have been drawn from 
Virginia and the neighbouring states ; and that, while 
the cool and methodical Yankee spirit has been greatly 
diluted by transportation, the bolder temper of the south 
has been augmented ; so that the prevailing character 
on the whole ränge from Kentucky to Alabama may 
be represented as ultra Virginian. 

The north-eastem states, however, comprising those 
of New England, New York, and Pennsylvania, form 
what Is now generally considered the main body of Ame- 
rica. Their inhabitants, by extraordinary industry and 
activity, and by freedom from the evils of slavery, have 
gained a great ascendency over the rest. Almost aH 
commercial concems are in their hands ; and upon 
their model chiefly the westem states, as they rise in 
civilisation, will seek to form themselves. We shall, 
therefbre, in the delineation now to be attempted, keep 
them mainly in view, seeking afterwards to trace those 
diflPerences which distinguish the others.* 

• The authorities chiefly employed in this delineation are 
Hamilton's Men and Manners in America, 2 vols ; Stuart's 
Three Years in America, 2 vols; Hall's (Basil) Travels, 
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MANNERS AND SOCIAL LIFE IN AMERICA. 13 

In snrveying the American character^ we may with 
pleasure recognise, at its very foundation, qualities truly 
estimable. They are, especially within the boundaries 
above stated, decidedly a religious people; this pro- 
fession seems to be made in a manner somewhat more 
marked than among any European nation. They Sup- 
port, without any aid from the State, an establbhment 
of teachers adequate to the wants of the population, 
and attend regularly to devotional ordinances and minis- 
trations. Associations for the diffusion of religious 
knowledge in foreign countries, and in the destitute 
parts of their own, are supported with great attention 
and liberal expenditure. This subject is more fully 
developed in a chapter treating expressly of the reli- 
gious State of the Union. 

A kindred virtue, borro wed also from Britain, to which 
the Americans may advance a just claira, is that of 
active philanthropy. In no country are more systematic 
exertions made to relieve the evils under which hu- 
manity suffers. Extensive institutions are supported by 
liberal donations of money, and by a large portion of that 
time which is otherwise very fully employed. In com- 
municating relief, and at the same time guarding against 
abnse, particular discretion and good sense are displayed. 
Attention has been much directed to mitigating the 
severity ofcriminal justice, and at the same time makmg 
it contribute to the reformation of the offender. 

We may add, that the purity of domestic life is better 
preserved than even in Britain, which is here haj^ily 
superior to perhaps any of the other great countries of 
Europe. The seduction either of married or unmarried 
females very rarely occurs ; nor does the reproach rest 
only, as elsewhere, upon one and often the injured sex, 

3 voIb ; Mrs TroUope's Domestic Manners of the Americans, 
2 vols ; Buckingham*s Travels, 3 vols ; Combe's Travels, 
8 vols ; Gnmd's Americans, 2 vols ; Aristocracv in America. 
2 vols ; Sedgwick'fl Home, &c. ; Mrs Clavers* New Home and 
Forest Life ; Flint (Timothy) on the Western States ; Chan- 
ning on the Labonring Classes, &c. ^ , 
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14 MANNEBS AND SOCIAL LIFE IN AMEBIGA. 

The seducer loses caste almost equally, and in a country 
where public opinion greatly decides a man's fortune, 
is severely yisited by its consequences. Such a reproach 
forms a bar to his adyancement in all the paths of official 
or professional life. Even in the great cities, ^ough 
the usual scenes of vice more or less occur, they are 
covered at least by a veil of decorum. 

It is impossible, moreover^ to deny to the Amerkans 
the fiill praise of 

** Bough industij, activity untired, 

With glowing life informed, and all awakß." 

The mother-country, indeed, had within the last Cen- 
tury set an example which the world had hitherto seen 
nothing to equal. This her offspring, however, has 
fairly surpassed her, in the rapidity with which she has 
subdued a vast wildemess, created new nations, and 
opened intercourse between the most distant regions. 
Here indeed, as in other pursuits of industry, the pro- 
motion of personal interest must be the prominent 
motive. We are, however, convinced with Miss Mar- 
tineau, that some higher Impulses are combined ; the 
improvement of the country, the formation of extensive 
influence and connexions, the giving employment to 
numerous individuals. Upon this subject, however, we 
need not dwell, since its results have been so largely 
exhibited in a former part of the work. 

Having viewed the American character in so many 
favourable lights, we are obliged to notice some others 
of a rather opposite aspect, partly connected with their 
good qualities, partly, it should seem, very inconsistent 
with them. The free Constitution of their govemment, 
the share which even the humblest Citizens enjoy in its 
administration, are their greatest boast ; and they exult 
particularly in the vast and indeed unexampled extent 
of country over which it has been diffiised without 
leading to the anarchy usually predicted in such cases. 
We have fully admitted, that with some few exceptions 
this govemment really has performed its grand object of 
securing pe«son and property, and at the same time 
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MANNESS AND SOCIAL LIFE IN AMEBICA. 15 

leaTiDg fbll scope for IndiTidual exertion and enterprioe. 
Nor axe we inclined to doubt that^ in a great ma- 
jority of inatances, votes are giyen wiih a füll honesty 
of purpose. Yet it is certain, and is admitted by their 
best writen, that the spirit and temper wiih which 
political discoflsion is carried on has no tendency to re- 
fine or eleyate the character. We cannot aay that it 
has much eren in Enrope ; bat America is aUowed to 
carry to excess all the faults to which this pursuit is 
liable ; — the f iirions yituperation and personal attaoks 
npon adversaries; the gross deceptions ciiculated and 
beliered ; the servile devotion or blind enmity to a 
political leader. Thenewspapersareinanextraordinary 
d^ree stamped with these £äult8 ; and as they write for 
purposes of profit, must find them acceptable to their 
readers ; indeed, none written in a higher tone are said 
to sncceed. It is, howeyer, so inconsistent with the 
leigning profession of piety, that many who peculiarly 
devote themselves to religion withdraw altogether from 
political concems. Dr Channing aigues that they are to 
blame, and ought to take a proper share in these, carr3ring 
and seeking to introduce into them a more soitable spirit 
and temper. The two elements fq>pear sometimes mixed, 
but in a manner whidi we cannot but feel particularly 
offenfflve. Mr Combe qnotes the following passage: 
^ The locofocos are trimnphant at every point, laoghing 
at every comer of their infernal months. The devil 
knowing what they had been about, began to rejoice, 
and let out one of the prettiest north-easteni rain-storms ; 
but what cared the locofocos for getting wet. When 
they get to their comfortable quarters in another reg^ 
hereafter, they will have time to dry, &c," (we decline 
copying more). 

There is a fault of another and seemingly very op- 
podte^ nature, which is strongly urged agamst the 
people ; this is timidity in the expression of opinion. 
De Tocqueville represents the minority as not only 
yieldiqg to the power of the majority, but shrinking 
fix)m the manifestation of any opposite feelings. Miss 
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16 MANNERS AND SOCIAL LIFE IN AMBRICA. 

Martineau describes the nation as enjoying less liberty of 
speech and action than others whom they despise as in a 
State of servitude. She laments in particular the mental 
thraldom in which her own sex appeared to be held. 
Mr Buckingham quotes a New York reviewer, denounc- 
ing public opinion as a greater tyrant in the States than 
any where eise, and the majority of the people as abject 
slaves. Dr Dewey complains of a generi moral cowar- 
dice and pusiUanimity. " I think," says he, " I see some- 
thing of this in our very manners, — ^in the hesitation, 
indirectness, the cautious and circuitous modes of speech, 
the eye asking assent before the tongue can finuäi the 
sentence. I think that in other countries you oftener 
meet with men who stand manfolly up, and deliver 
their opinion without asking or caring what you or 
others think about it." Many, he says, will see others 
suflfering reprobation for opinions which they themselyes 
hold, without having the courage or manliness to say : 
" I thmk so too." 

From these testimonies there 'seems no doubt that 
the disposition complained of exists to a considerable 
extent. It appears to arise from the extensiye de- 
pendence upon public opinion, the numerous oöices and 
functions in townships, counties, State and general legis- 
latures, the election for all which rests with the people. 
Yet we cannot help thinking that it has been greatly 
exaggerated, and opposes no such bar as has been some- 
times represented to the progress and fluctuations of 
public opinion. It has already been observed, in respect 
to the general political movement of the country, that 
the highest ascendency of the majority has never pre- 
vented its being opposed by a minority with even ex- 
cessive violence. The people are divided among a great 
variety of religious sects, some very small, yet main- 
tained obstinately against general contempt or oppro- 
brium. It is only required that they shall include a 
belief in Christianity ; but this allows a very wide 
ränge. It is observed, indeed, that individuals protect 
themselves by being aggregated to some respected and 
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established body ; yet there is no power keeping even 
these in a permanent condition. We shall see that in 
many of these sects extensive schisms have recently 
arisen. The temperance and antiHdavery movements 
aie altogether new, and beginning on a small scale, have 
spread widely in the &ce of the most determined hostility 
fmd ridicole. These innovations have originated with 
individuals, whose names even many of them bear. 
They do not seein indeed to have rested content with 
ihe coUoquial or even written expression of their senti- 
ments, but to have studiously sought to diffuse them 
by means of associations, The various modes of forming 
these, comprised under the term agitatum, seem to have 
originated in America. This mode of extending opinions 
18 animated and agreeable, developing many social ties 
and attachments ; yet it is apt to be carried on with 
excessive and sectsüian zeal, and with the same yehe- 
mence of action and language which distinguishes poli- 
tical conflict. The associate is not open to reasoning 
like the indiyidual thinker ; he has a rooted opinion, and 
employs bis powers of thought only in seeking argumenta 
and motiyesy which may be yehemently urged in its 
Support. Thus, however, füll scope is found for change 
and progresSy and there is no risk of that mental Stagna- 
tion which some represent as arising from the dread of 
srngularity, and the awe of public opinion. We suspect 
even that there is a feyerish craying for such moyements. 
The North American Review, in refernng to one, de- 
scribes it as ^' the newest form of agitation/' seemiug to 
intimate that these arise in continued succession. 

The next class of faults belongs to one of their merits, 
only carried to excess, and in some cases perverted. 
They do not, aocording to Mr Combe, know the art of 
getting rieh leisurely. A restlessness, a striving and 
driying onward, mark all their movements. The whole 
of Society seems in a state of pretematural activity. Ac- 
oordingto their advocate, Mr Grund, " business is their 
pleasure, their soul, pursued not as means of securing 
necesBaries and comforts, but as the grand fountain of 
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human felicity. The merchont is engaged as it were in 
a Crusade after wealth. From the earliest hour in the 
moming, he is a perpetual mobile ; in the house, on 
change, wherever he goes, the hum and hüstle of busi* 
ness attends him. He never thinks of retiring or seek- 
ing the enjoyment of leisure, and would despise any one 
that should do so." The writer consideTs this incessant 
occupation as preserving the purity of morals, leaving no 
time nor thought for dissipation. Yet while welcom- 
ing this result, we could wish to see evil driven out by 
good, rather than one evil by another. To compass 
these ahns, they study to move witii an almost preter- 
natural activity, travelling only in the business style 
among mxütitudes in the steam-ship or raQway, and con- 
sidering eyen this as too tardy . Their meals are scaroely 
eaten^ but bolted down ; Miss Sedgwick observing wüh 
censure, that it is geneially considered nnbusinees-like 
to spend above ten minutes at dinner. Their motions 
are precipitated with the e£Fort not to lose a moment. 
At church or other assembly, the instant that the 
speaker's voice ceases, the whole congregation start and 
rush out, as if vying with each other which should be 
foremost, and without regard to the risk of mutual col- 
lision. Mr Bryant even assures us, that the £Ekir leaders 
of &shion at New York, in gaily promenading the Broad- 
way, exert the same pretematund swiftness : — 

" Soft voices and light laughter wake the street, 

Like notes of wood-nbirds, and where*et the eye 

Threads the long way, plomes wave, and twinkling feet 

Fall light, as h^tes that crowd of beauty by ; 

The ostrich hnrrying o*er the desert space, 

Scarce bore those tossing plumes with fleeter pace.** 

Another evil of this intense pursuit of wealth, is its 
tendency to overshoot the mark, and instead of raising to 
prosperity, to plunge into min. The mischiefs of extra- 
vagant speculation are sufficiently feit in this country ; 
but in America still more extensively. Dr Dwight 
acknowledges that even the sober Citizen of Boston is 
too apt to rush into perilous and daring enterprises. The 
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yooih, according to Mr BnckiDgham, instead of await- 
iog the slow remüts of indostry, looks eagerly round fbr 
some rapid road to wealth, some mode of dadiing into a 
forinne ; and if the £untest p]X)6peci of this ^pears, 
nothing short of impossibllity will deter him. The 
people, M. Chevalier says^ delight to feel themselyes 
movlng on a rast sea of speculation, — now on the top of 
the wave, — ^now sunk deep beneath. Speculation be- 
comes thus a ispecies of gambling, rather shoffling pro- 
pertj from band to band than producing it. We cannot 
but think it a happier state to eam by steady indnstry a 
moderate income, than to be thus grasping at immense 
Profits, amid perils of min. From this cause» too, bank- 
ruptcies are more frequent, and considered leas discredit- 
able than in any other country ; in many cases they 
ooeur repeatedly in the same indiidduaL Mr Combe 
quotes a Statement, probably overrated, that in New 
York only one in twelve became rieh ; the other eleven 
insolyent. Of course, the Situation of the mercantile 
World generally is thus rendered precarious ; and the 
public su£Pers in the failure of reckless and extravagant 
undertakings. We have had before oecasion to obaerve, 
that public improvements, even of the most laudable 
nature, are undertaken on a scale beyond what present 
circumstances can justify or remunerate. 

There is a still deeper reproach, which those who 
make extreme haste to be rieh can with difficulty 
escape. Creneral chaiges against a people should 
be advanced with great caution, and if in a sweep- 
ing form, are usually unjust. Yet there appears a 
strong concurrence as to the existence of a somewhat 
lower Standard of mercantile integrity than in Europe, 
or at least in Britain and Grermany. Mr Hamilton 
chaiges the Yankee not only with the entire prostratlon 
of all his powers, bodily and mental, at the shrine of 
Mammon, but with a promptitude, wherever he can, to 
overreach and deceive. Success in these arts is said to 
become a subject of boast ; and the man detected in 
practising them is rather mortified by the exposure of his 
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want of skill, than humbled by conscious miscondact. 
This writer asserts, that at a public table attended by 
about a hundred persons wbo were perpetually shift- 
ing, he habitually heard applause bestowed on conduct 
which m England would have involved a total loss of 
character. Mrs TroUope characterizes them as sly, sei- 
fish, and grinding, and also complains that actions which 
went at least to the extreme verge of morality were 
mentioned without disapprobation, and eyen with ap- 
plause. Very decided advocates of America, as Mr 
Stuart and Mr Grund, have avoided any mention of 
this Charge. Mr Shirreff, who notices it as prevalent, 
merely replies tauntingly, that the danger of being 
overreached would be equal in Canada ; but this is not 
a denial with respect to the other party. Mr Bucking- 
ham seems to view the subject candidly, when he denies 
the Charge as general, even in regard to the great number 
who become insolvent, yet admits that there are many 
against whom the accusation would justly apply. Mr 
Combe mentions a number whose lives were one con- 
tinued course of swindling and bankruptcy. This accords 
with what has been stated to us by respectable Ameri- 
cans, who, wliile defending in general the honourable 
character of their countiymen, owned that there were a 
certain number who kept afloat in society affcer they had 
lost every vestige of character. MrBuckingham conceives, 
on the whole, that pecuniary laxity is visited here with 
greater lenity and indulgence than in England. He 
quotes the Statement of Dr Dewey, an eminent cleigy- 
man in New York, of certain frauds as entering into the 
regulär course of business ; as that of enclosing in the 
heart of a bunch of quills a portion inferior to the rest. 
Such practices, it appears, are even defended as matters 
of course, and expected by the purchaser, — ^an üiade- 
quate plea, usually advanced for any trick which be- 
comes general. We are not aware that any tradesman 
of the slightest respectability in London, or even PariS| 
would be guüty of them. 
There is one character which seems given up on all 
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banda, — that of the Yankee pedlar. This race is repre- 
sented by Mr Hamilton as moving annually through- 
ont the Union, with tbe express determination to lie, 
cheat, cozen, and in any way become possessed of the 
property of others. The chsrge may be considered as 
admltted by the nation, since Mr Hill, their favourite 
Comic performer, represents so humorously, and evi- 
dently &om the Üfe, the dexterous and enormous &auds 
habitual to this personage. Their own poet, Halleck, 
also describes them as, — 

" Apostates who are meddling 

With merchandise, pounds, Shillings, penoe^ and peddling, 
Or wandering through the southem countnes teaching 
The ABC m>m Weoster's spelling-book ; 
Gallant and godly. making loye and preaching, 
And gainine by wnat they call ' hook and crook,' 
And what the morahsts call oyerreaching, 
A decent livin^r. The Virginians look 
Upon them with as favourable eyes, 
As Gabriel did the deril in paradise.'* 

The genus, which in Britain is now nearly extinct, 
never bore there a veiy high reputation ; yet they did 
not seemingly rank so very low, These form, however, 
a distinct and quite inferior class to that of the great 
merchants in the commercial eitles. It is indeed ob- 
senred, that while there is so much general respecta- 
bility among American Citizens, the unpnncipled pre- 
sent a more nnblushing front than elsewhere. Expe- 
riencing less restraint from law, and almost none from 
police, they take advantage of the general prevalence of 
a daring and independent spirit. New York has been 
described as the paradise of rogues, the general receptacle 
for all those both of Europe and America ; where the 
character is deyeloped in all its might and malignity. 
Those personages, displaying themselves prominently on 
the sur&ce, attract more notice than the quiet and 
orderly class of Citizens. It is indeed implied in the 
Statement, that Europe fumishes a considerable propor- 
tion ; and we really see numerous instances in which 
those who have lost their place in society at home, seek 
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an asylum in this land of liberty. It may be £ärther 
remarked, that this profligate popolation is mostly con- 
fined to the great maritime ciÜes, and that the agri- 
cnltural occnpants, who form the great body of the 
Society, preserye in general a dignified and honourable 
simplicity. We may perhaps assent to the panegyric 
pronounced by Halleck, in contrast with his character 
of the peddling order : — 

" View them near 
At home, where all their worth and pride are plaoed ; 
And there their hospitable fires bum clear^ 
And there the lowliest farm-house hearth is graced 
With manly hearts, in piety sincere, 
Faithfol in loye, in honour stem and chaste ; 
In fnendship warm and tme, in danger braye, 
Duivvwl in hfe, and sainted in the graye.'* 

It has been at the same time observed that, while 
weaith is pursued thus devotcdly, and by almost eveiy 
means good and bad, there is no disposition %o a sordid 
economy. The people indulge, as their circumstances ad- 
mit, in the conveniences and comforts of life, and practise, 
as we have seen, a liberal generosity, especially towards 
public objects. Many even squander their fortunes in 
an extravagant and ostentatious manner ; and the habits 
of life among the wealthy inhabitants are generally too 
expensive. Mr Hamilton indeed represents an inor- 
dinate importance as attached to the possessors of weaith, 
so that he was ofifered as a high honour to be introduced 
to a gentleman who had made 100,000 dollars by tallow, 
and told that one worth half a-million had desired to 
meet with him. Indeed, this pride in the possession of 
weaith is probably a motive for its ostentatious display. 
Although they never cease to aim at its increase, 
this is not sought hy saving or hoarding, but by em- 
barking their funds in fredi enterprises, even at the 
hazard of losing the fortxme already obtahied. 

Another fault imputed to the Americans, and seem- 
ingly not without reason, is a pugnacious disposition — ^a 
promptitude to engage in personal conflict. Even an 
advocate allows that of all people they are the leadiest 
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to take and resent an insult. Those yiolent forms of 
it, as gonging or scooping out the eyes, biting off a 
member^ or otherwise maiming an aatagonisty which of 
cid gave so barbarous an aspect to society, seem to be 
extinct. Neither tbe actions themflelves» nor indivi- 
doals suffi^ring ander their confiequences, appear to bave 
come under the view of recent travellers. Through a 
great part of the Union, howeyer, the practice prevails of 
wearing knives fitted to inflict deadly wonnds, which are 
occasionally drawn forth ; and fierce personal conflicts 
have disgraced the halls of the state assembües^juid even 
of coi^;ies8. These individual outrages are now moatly 
confined to the westem and particularly the south- 
westem territory. In the most improYed eastem states» 
howeyer^ the same spirit is still displayed in the exercise 
of lynch-lawy and yiolent moba are raised eyen by the 
more respectable dasses. On politics and other contro- 
yerted sabjects^ the war of words is waged with almost 
matchlesB fuiy, Duelling, a practice considered as ap- 
propriate to the feudal System, and unknown in the 
ancient republics, might haye been expected to find 
little fiiyonr. It preyails, howeyer, to a greater extent 
than in Britain, and has proyed £ätal to some of the 
most distingnished Citizens ; while it is carried on seem- 
ingly in a spirit more sanguinary, and without the same 
anxiety on the part of the seconds to saye the honour 
of their principals without the sacrifice of life. Another 
Symptom of this disposition is the taste and passion for 
war which peryades the nation. The exploits which 
distinguished the contest with Britain are celebrated 
with the utmost enthusiasm ; and an inordinate yene- 
lation is attached to eminent military characters. It 
was mainly upon this ground that Crenerals Jackson 
and Harrison were raised to the presidency ; and Greneral 
Scott was pioposed lately by a nmnerous body for the 
n«xt yacancy ; so that there seems a streng disposition 
to oonfer this highest dignity on the most eminent of 
tiieir military men. Buring the late eontroyersies with 
Ifoitam, the disposition among a great body, and per- 
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baps a majority of the people, to push matters to ex- 
tremity, and even plunge their country into war, was 
sufficiently manifested, and with difficulty checked hy 
the supreme goyemment. These tendencies are the 
more remarkable^ as appearing particularly inconsistent 
with feelings of republican jealousy, and also with the 
general decided profession of religion. 

Another reproach of a more venial nature is the ex- 
tremely high estimate formed of themselves as a people, 
and the obtrusive manner in which it is often asserted. 
This is indeed shared in a great measure by the mother- 
country ; yet in passing the Atlantic, it has assamed 
a different phase. The genuine Briton, while he 
cherishes a profound conviction of the superiority of 
his country and nation, holds in contempt any con- 
trary opinion entertained by others, and which, if re- 
ported to him, only confinns bis persuasion of their 
inferiority. But the American is by no means satisfied 
with his own inward consciousness ; he feels an eager 
and feverish anxiety that it should be shared by fo- 
reigners ; and if disappointed, as he has too often been, 
gives way to vehement bursts of resentment. Cap- 
tain Hall complains that, being known to intend Pub- 
lishing an account of America, he was assailed courte- 
ously, yet eamestly and with little delicacy, on the 
subject. He was asked, " Don't you think this a won- 
derful country? Don't you allow us great credit for 
what we are doing 1 Don't we resemble the old world 
much more than you expected l Had you any idea of 
findiDg US so advanced ! Is not the great canal the 
finest work in the world ! Don't you admit we are be- 
coming a great nation ! What do you think of us on the 
whole \ " It must be owned that seyeral writera of 
eminence, from political feelings and habits of aristo- 
cratic re&iement, have taken peculiar delight in pre- 
senting American peculiarities under a streng and ex- 
aggerated light. The people have really expressed 
themselves satisfied with several who, as M. de Tocque- 
ville, have by no means bestowed unqualified praLse« 
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It must be owned, too, that between each oUier, and in 
the inteicoaise of difPerent daases, Uie langoage used is 
often &r from complimentaiy. It is chiefly when 
placed in front of other nations, and particularly of their 
matemal one, that they become intolerant of critical 
remark. The American traveller in Europe, according 
toMr Hamilton, considers himself an impersonation of the 
h(monr of the Union, and feels as if tdl the dignity of 
his country were concentiated in himself, Yet it doea 
not appear as if he repelled foreign ideas, being accnsed 
by his conntrymen of retuining too deeply impregnated 
with them. 

Another fSäult, also yenial, yet not a little tronble- 
some and annoying, is piying curiosity into the con- 
cems of strangers. This propensity is indeed yery 
generally observed among persons in remote and se- 
questered situations. To the inhabitants of a great dty, 
a map, considered in himself, is as it were nobody ; 
attention being almost confined to some leading public 
characters, or persons with whom they are connected by 
bnsiness or friendship. Bat in a retired Situation, the 
arriyal of a new-comer is an important event, which 
breaks the monotony of life, and excites a strong interest 
in eyery thing connected with him. The Situation of 
the majority of the Americans originally was, and to a 
great extent still is, more recluse than that of any Eu- 
ropean people ; and the habit thus formed appears to 
continue eyen in situations where the adyance of society 
has diminished the cause, while the spirit of freedom 
and equality remoyes any reserye in taklng the most 
straightforward mode of gratifying the inclination. It 
might be supposed that in a country where eyery one 
is so intenseiy busied in his own affairs, there would be 
little leisure for searching so curiously into ihose of 
others. It appears, howeyer, that time is found for both 
objects ; and Mr Hamilton satirically says, that eyery 
moment which can be spared from the one is deyoted 
to the other. He describes it as impossible to baffle 
an American^ who will track you through eyery 
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evasioD) detect all your doublings, or, if tinown ottt, 
hark back so skilfully on Bcent, that you are at length 
fairly hedged into a comer. Dr Franklin, to escape 
this annoyance, was aoeostomed, when he went into a 
country district^ to have &siened to his breast a paper, 
on -whkAi was written his name, occupation, reaidence, 
and the business which bronght him thither. Miss 
Sedgwick mentions as a well-known story that of a 
Dntchman who was here qnestioned to death. We in- 
cline, howeyer, to thhik tibat> among the higher clasaea 
who inhabit the oities, this peculi£ürity has in a great 
measnre disappeared« Among those whom we hare met 
in Europe, and who of course belonged to this class^ it 
was not displayed in any prominent or offensive d^^ree. 
It may seem not altogether to accord with some of tho 
aboYe Statements to describe the Americans as peihaps 
the best-tempered people in the world. Yet Captain 
Hall declares he neyer saw one of them out of temper. 
Miss Martineau, confirming this Observation, and con- 
trasting it with the way wardness often displayed by the 
members of the Saxon race, considers it as a general 
Bunshine difiiised over the land. Symptoms of heat and 
Irritation indeed oocnrred as elsewhere ; but they were 
kept under such control as not to be ofiensive. She 
inclines to impute it to that self-command which arises 
in a republic, where there is a {»ressore on aU sides of 
the rights and Claims of others, in a manner which can- 
not be disregarded. It is strikingly displayed in acoi« 
dents and disappointments in travelling, or even more 
serions occasions, which scarcely excite the Irritation eise* 
where so usnal. Ulis pacific disposition prevails particu-^ 
larly in fomilies, where the cause above stated is not in 
Operation ; but Miss M. supposes it the result of the habit 
otherwise formed. Of course it ceases when the person 
comes to speak and act in public life, or vrbßxi resent« 
ment of wrong impels him to seek some serious reYenge^ 
Strangers complaüi of a coldness of manner both in 
Bociety and in the Services rendered at shops and hotek, 
yet own that in action the peo|^ are particiilarly 
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fiiendly and obligiiig. Even Mr Hamilton describes 
the Union of republican plamneas with oordiality as yery 
pleaong. 

There is another moral quality^ in respeet to whkh 
America has presented yaried and striking aq>ect8. 
Twenty yeara ago the nse of ardent spirits prevailed 
to a great ezoeai^ not indeed in a convivial manner^ 
nor leading to turbulent intoxication, but in a more 
pemicions habit of frequ^it solitary indulgence. At 
the bar of every tavem a supply was provided, to 
whieh the guests from time to time resorted ; and a 
practice prevailed of taking a dram at suoeeaBive periods 
of the day, begüming with the earliest. Although the 
distorbancea caused by intoxication were thus avoided, 
yet the health was more serlously injured, and the 
mind kept in a State of constant confusion and Irrita- 
tion. The Observation of these evils gave rise to that 
great and remarkable movement, which oonsbted in 
the formation of tempeiance societies ; the first of which 
was established at Boston in 1813, under the title of the 
^ Massachusetts Society for the Suppresaion of Intern« 
peraace." The profeasä objeot wasmerely to dieck the 
^ too free use'' of ardent spirits ; and it made laudable 
exertions for thls object, but on a veiy limited scale, tili 
1826y when a nationtd association was formed, entitled the 
^ American Tanperance Society/' having still its head- 
quarters at Boston. All the usual modes of influencing 
the public mind were then most actively employed. 
Leetures were delivered in the principal towns ; reports, 
tractSy and newspapers were largely and gratuitously 
distributed. A numerous body of physicians were in- 
dnced to declare, that the use of ardent spirits by per- 
80I1S in health was in e very case superfluous, and often the 
cause of disease and death; while resolutions condemn- 
ing it in a moral view were issued by various ecclesias- 
üßsl bodies. Captains of veseels were even prevailed upon 
to aail without spirits on board, and their insurances were 
in consequence somewhat loweied. Between 1831 and 
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1835, the number of societies rose from 3000 to 8000, ihe 
membersfrom 300,000 to 1,600,000. At the latter period, 
it is Btated that above 4000 distilleries had been stopped, 
and 8000 traders ceased to seil ardent spirits ; 1200 ves- 
sels receiyed none on board, and 12,000 dronkards had 
been reformed. A most extensive reduction has taken 
place in the quantity produced and imported. With- 
out entering into any disputed question respecting the 
System, it seems impossible to deny, that this great 
self-denying movement could only arise firom the purest 
motiyes, and is honourable to tiie national character. 
The Massachusetts legislature attempted to follow it up 
by an act that no innkeeper should seil less than fiffceen 
gallons to one individual, unless fbr medical purposes. 
This attempt to pass the limits of legislation, and r^^- 
late manners by law, was unsound in principle, and 
particnlarly unsuited to a Community where the f eeling 
is so strong in favour of liberty. A violent ferment 
arose in Boston; the publicans refused to obey, and 
were supported by the people ; ihe contest was waged 
with the usual violence, and divided into cross sections 
the two leading political parties. The democrats, how- 
ever, were most generally hostile to it, and being seconded 
by public opinion, procured its abolition, and gained 
additional strength to themselves. 

The original System of the temperance advocates was 
limited to the proscription of spirits, leaving untouched 
the use of fermented liquors, which had not been the 
subject of ihe same abuse. There soon, howeyer, aiose 
a section which, under the well-known slang tiüe of 
tee-totallers, proscribed the latter also ; and amid their 
first zeal, it is said the contents of some wine cellars were 
emptied into the streets. This party, so &r as we 
understand, is now completely in the ascendant. The 
Marlborough, stated as ihe second hotel in Boston, and 
making up firom one to two hundred beds, sells no 
species of intoxicating liquid ; and ihe same is the case 
with others in New England. A step still more in 
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adyance has eyen been partially made. The Ameri- 
c«i Health Convention met at New York, and re- 
solved to recommend the entire disuse of animal food, 
as also of tea, cofiee, and eyery species of stimulating 
dietetic. Reports were made of the great longeyity 
attained nnder this regimen, and particular hopes 
held out to those who would limit their diet to grueL 
This doctrine, supported by Dr Graham, a man of some 
talent, has gained a considerable number of converts. 
Mr Stnrge e?en celebrates the entertainment which he 
receiyed from one of them, though admitting, of course^ 
that it consisted exclusiyely of ** the feast of reason.*' 

This movement deseryes particular notice, as being 
the first great one which has been communicated from 
the New to the Old World. Though originating wholly 
in the former, it has, as our readers must well know, 
been seconded with ardour by many respectable and 
yirtuous indiyiduals in this country. There, indeed^ 
it does not seem to haye made the same Impression on 
the habits of the people ; but in Ireland, seconded by a 
peculiar religious Impulse, it has exercised an influence 
perhaps as deep as in America. 

One of the circumstances which most disgusts trayel- 
lers of rank in the United States is the complete 
equality assumed by the lowest classes, and the studiout 
withholding of those forms and eyen terms of respect 
to which they have been accustomed at home. This 
System the Amerioans strenuously defend as forming 
tiie very basis of their social i^stem. It is remarked, 
howeyer, that the change consists not so much in the 
abolition of aristocratic terms, as in their transference 
from one olass to another^ They are studiously employed 
in addressing the humblest order, while plebeian forms 
aie applied to those whose circumstances might have 
seemed to command special respect. Mrs Trollope was 
mortified to find tha^ while her servants and ordinary 
workmen were saluted as ladies and gentlemen, she 
herseif was known only under the appeUation of '^ the 
old woman." The Duke of Saxe-Weimar having made 
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a j<mmey by post, the driyer came to him next day and 
asked, — " i^y, are you the man that was driven beire 
yesterday!** **Ye8/* **Then, I am the gentlemaa 
that drove you.** The utmost reluctance is shewn 
to enter a menial Situation ; and those who do so 
consider themselves as conferring a favour. The term 
servant has, by common consent, been expunged from 
the American vocabulary, and its place supplied by 
help, boss, and others implying kindness bestowed. 
Mrs Trollope describes a young girl coming to her, 
with a patronizing air, and saying, " I be come to help 
you," Such employment is usually undertaken only 
for a limited time, with the view of obtaining funds 
for a particular object. Mrs T.*s help exclaimed 
against the idea of a young lady engaglng for so long « 
period as a year. They are dissatisfied if not treated 
on a footing of equality, and eyen, in some cases, if 
they do not sit at the s^ne table. Mrs T. complains 
that this discontent and constant change is not only 
karassing, but mars that agreeable harmony which reigns 
at home in many domestic establishments. In the 
eastem eitles, indeed, the men^servants consist mostly 
of free negroes and Irish emigrants. 

Thus the principle of equality is strenuously asserted 
by the great body of the American people ; and being 
recognised by the persons whose interests might seena 
most adverse to it, appears to pervade the whole of sodety. 
Yet close Observation soon shows, that aristocratic fecd- 
ings are as powerful and deeply seated as in the most 
exclusive circles of the Old World. Vain man will 
always seek some distinction, by which he may be 
raised above his fellows ; and while the present State of 
Bociety subsists, that deriyed from wealth, and what is 
termcNi style of living, must always have a paramonnt 
infiuence« De Tocqueville describes the great merchant^ 
while he accosts and shakes hands with the shoemaker 
as an equal, surrounding himself at home with Sybaritic 
pomp and luxury. We may add, that in the social and 
visiting circle, he is gulded by a more exclusive splrit 
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ihaa ii^usual in Biitain, where it is ebsenrod to bo 
madi stronger ihan. in Gennany. The cause may bo 
easily tiaeed, without having reoourse to Mr Combe's sap- 
poaition of a pecnliar form of the national crania, Where 
the diaUnctions of rank are cheerfiilly acknowledged by 
all classegy ita poisesBor may mix fiuniliarly witk the 
oihns, without danger of being confounded with them 
and losing bis own place. Bat where the exolusion Ib 
&nned only by a combination of one dass to hold itaelf 
Beamte, it muat be maintained with uniform rigour^ or 
}o8t altogether. Thus aie formed #f^, which prevail 
generally in the provincial and commercial towns in 
Britain ; but in America their influenoe is much more 
itringent. They are cemented, too, not by mere wealth, 
but by certain distinctions, whidi appear to be still less 
weighty. The wholesale dealer claüns to belong to a 
different order of b^ngs firom hlm who sells by retail* 
Br Dewey ridicules the pre-eminenoe claimed in oonse- 
qu^ice of selling a bale instead of a yard ; of the auc- 
tioneer abore the grocer. To decline all intercourse 
with this last dass is described by Miss Martineau as a 
primary object in the fJEMhiomül^e circle, The £EM^ry 
girls re^fard themselyes as elerated above all association 
with female domestics, It f^pears even that there is 
alieady a distinction between wealth long possessed and 
that newly acquired. In all the great eitles, partiou- 
larly Hiiladelphia, there are old funilies, who possess 
supenor consideration, and into whose circle the par^ 
wnus are with difficiilty admitted. We cannot fail to 
observe, that these exclusions, though, &om the free 
nature <^ social intercourse, they may not a£Ford any re- 
gulär ground for complamt, must be more deeply gall- 
iog than those whidi are reg^ilarly sanctioned by national 
institutions and usages. 

The oharacter and treatment of 1^ female sex are 
points on which the wellbeing oi the sodal System must 
TÜally depend ; and in these respects America, with the 
necesaary allowances for human infirmity, may be con- 
ädered as happy. B^publioan states have been sup- 
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posed peculiarly to &il in this respect ; and the fiAult, in 
fect, was strikingly observed in some of the most cde- 
brated of those in antiqnity. European society^ on 
the contrary, has since the feudal ages been agreeably 
distinguiahed by a gay and chivalric courtesy. In this 
we mlght have apprehended that the AmericanSy 
professing to be very decided republicans, would be 
rather deficient. On the contrary, they behave with 
a deference and attention to the fair sex which unfor- 
tunately have become somewhat obsolete even in polite 
Society among ouiselves. Whenever ladies appear in 
public, every thing gives way to their conyenience ; in 
steam-boats, coaches, and other public conveyances, the 
best seats are yielded to them by gentlemen who are 
perfect strangers, and who, though they may scramble 
somewhat roughly among each other, never think of 
taking their places tili the females are accommodated. 
Eyen among the labouring classes females are never 
employed in out-door drudgery« In ihe hall of congress, 
a gallery is reserved for them, that they may witness 
the proceedings, a privilege denied to them in the British 
House ^of Commons ; and Mrs Trollope remarks, that 
there is no danger of their causing any dlstraction in 
the minds of the Senators. It appears, indeed, that the 
pressure of public and private afiairs leaves little leisure 
for conversation, or for the interchange of small talk and 
little attentions, which enlivenmixed society in Europe. 
The yoimg American ladies are described as posseased 
of imcommon personal beauty. Even Mrs Trollope, 
who is by no means their panegyrist, considers it superior 
to that of almost any other nation. Their forms are 
peculiarly slender, elegant, and sylph-like ; yetwithout 
that fulness, whidi, when combined with fine propor- 
tions, makes what we term a fine woman. Unfor- 
tunately, &om the want of exerdse in the open air, and 
at the same time of precaution against the vicissitudes of 
the weather, they suffer much ill health, which, with 
early marriages, causes them sensibly to decay about the 
age of thlrty« The want of original fulness is then 
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psrtknilarly conspicuous, produclng a meagre and sciaggy 
appearance. They receive more liberal instruction than 
18 usaal with us, including languages^ with natural and 
moral philosophy, and thus very generally acquire more 
Information and taste for reading than the other sex« 
Grave writers indeed allege, that their acquisitions and 
fitudies are often frivolous^ and that novels and books 
merely aronsing have too prominent a place. Dr Dwight 
allegesy that in many instances the yoong lady of Boston 
may be descrlbed as only *^ a well-dressed bandle of ac- 
eomplishments." From circumstances which transpire 
in Mrs Clayers* narrative, we are led to imagine that the 
&shion of deporting themselves as heroines of romance, 
which may be said to be obsolete in this country, is there 
still somewhat prevalent ; as also a taste for fine names 
drawn from this source, and firom Roman history. Dress, 
in the foshionable circles, is indulged in to an extent often 
di^roportioned to the means of the fämily. New York 
has been described as containing more well-dressed 
females than any other city of equal size ; though of 
course there cannot be the same display of jewels as in 
the drcles of royalty and nobility. The young ladies 
enjoy great liberty^ and indeed, on coming of age, assume 
the direction of all the social arrangements of the family* 
£very thing connected with entertainments and visiting 
belongs to tiieir province, the mothers only attending to 
give a sanction by their presence. A traveller expresses 
his surprifle on receiving a note of invitation to a party 
from a young lady of seventeen. Yet this social freedom 
is not alleged to be attended with any impropriety 
either of manners or conduct« On the contrary, they 
are accused of prudery carried sometimes to a ri^culous 
extent» and eren of repulsiye coldness, particularly 
on being thrown into public among strangers, when 
they accept the attentions which are shown to them 
witiiout Youchsafing a word or eyen a gesture expres- 
tive of Obligation. Those moring in the gay and 
aristocratic circles are accused of &youring and being 
eadly induced to accept the alliance of foreigners, or in 
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the seeond place of their cotmtrymen wlio have trayelled 
in Europe, and thus, in the opkiion of man^, lost pari 
of the genuine Ainerican character. 

At an early period of life, however, the lady is usually 
iinited in the matrimonial tie. This anangement, 
prompted hy the facility of subsistence, is alleged to 
take place often prematurely^ before the parties are füll j 
qualified to fulfil the parental duties. From this time, 
however^ she renounoes those gayeties which had been 
ihonght not unsuitahle to her single state ; andtodanoe 
in public is, eyen in a youthfiil matron, considered no 
longer becoming. Her oonduct as a wife and a mother 
is, generally speaking, exemplary. There is said to be 
an unusual proportion of happy marriages ; and the 
prerailing good temper displays itself in the domestie 
circle, which appeare thus the most advantageous 
light under which an American can be viewed, His 
home is described as in many cases resembling an earthly 
paradise. The world without may be for him a scene 
of turbulence, and even conflict ; but that within is all 
harmony and peace. Instances of matrimonial infidelity 
are extremely rare ; and if it be true that the few cases 
which do occur are passed over more easily than in this 
country, the inference is, that the prerailing good con- 
duct is founded on principle rather than fear. These 
virtuos are practised under the influence of a deep sense 
of religion, which, as already observed, prevails gene- 
rally among the respectable class of society, but more 
especially ^males. Even those men who themselves 
feel little of this spirit, show their sense of its influence 
on their domestie wellbeing, by eneouraging it in their 
wives. Under this sacred influence, much of their tirae 
is i^nt in works of kindness, and in the management 
of institutions for the improvement and relief of their 
fellow-creatures. While the American ladies dii^lay so 
many estimable qualities, as good wives, good mothers, 
and good members of society, they may allow Mrs 
TroUope to criticize their want of grace, animation, 
and attractiveness ; of those qualities which embellidi 
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ibe gay leisure of a European drawing*iooin. Even 
tfais e^isare seems passed on a somewhat saperficial 
Tiew. Indiyiduals qualified to judge, hare ooBsidered 
their nuamers, if somewhat oold, lo marked hy good 
senw, infonnfl^tioiiy and genuine courtesy, as to be ex- 
tiemely agveeable. Henoe, aocompllshed Europeans 
ha^e diosen partners out of their number, without 
having any cause for repentance. 

We haye already observed that meals and other 
entertiunments <k> not bear the same social character 
as with US, tbe yictuals being usually consumed with 
^dreme rapidity, after which the party instantly break 
up. Bat among the genteeler classes in the large towns, 
it is now customary to prepare elaborate and splendid 
entertalmnents after the European model. The most 
preyalent mode, however, appears to be that of evening 
partiesy after the manner of oonversaxiani, with only 
fllight refreshment, which meet frequently, and upon 
general invitation. The hours are late, from ten to two or 
three, yet, though too orowded, they Süpe conducted with 
great deoorum ; oards are seldom introduoed ; oaths are 
neyer heard. Eyen there ihe merchant is said often to 
display an anxious and eare-wom countenance, and a 
mind little at ease for cheerful conyersation. Yet it is 
generally agreed by trayellers, that there is a cirele com- 
posed of the best>informed among this class, eombined 
with professional and literary men, among whom subjecti 
are discussed with a manly frankness, intelligence, 
and courtesy, which render the intercourse Edngularly 
agreeable. Eyen Mrs Trollope bears this testimony 
with warmth ; and Mr Buckingham declares that, after 
experience of similar parties both in London and 
Paris, he inclines to give the pref^rence to those of New 
York and Boston. The present writer, from his obser- 
yation of indiyiduals of this class, whom he has met in 
this country and on the Continent, does not hesitate to 
concur. There was exhibited a loye of conyersing 
on important subjects, with large and liberal yiews, 
which gave to their conyersation a superior etamp to 
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that prevalent among iis, where even that of intelligent 
men often takes a frivolous tum. A somewhat lengthy 
and oratorical strain, almost as if they feit themselves 
on the floor of congress, appeared the only blemish. 

There are eome minor defects in manners and deport- 
ment, which have been criticized perhaps with ext^me 
severity. In countries, where a court and body of nobi- 
lity reside^ a laige circle is formed, within which it be- 
eomes a special study to perform their parts gracefully, 
and without giving offence ; and a Standard is thus esta- 
blished, which the other classes more or less strive to 
Imitate. But where all are busied in serious oceupa- 
tions^ and can spare only a few hours for social relaxa- 
tion, there cannot be the same attention bestowed upon 
outward forms. A man will be dlsposed toadjust them 
rather as may be commodious and gratifying to him- 
selfy than likely to gain the fävour of others. The 
chewing or smoking of tobacco is almost universal^ and 
the consequent spitting indulged in with little regajrd to 
the amioyance of the Company. Among enumerated 
offences are, wearing the hat on the most ceremonious 
occasions; in public places tuming the back to the 
audience or Company ; balancing the person on a chair, 
with the legs thrown up ; lifting the food with the knife, 
and thrusting it deep into the mouth. The Americans 
have not bome these charges very patiently, nor even 
pleaded guilty. Yet it is remarked, that considerable 
anxiety is shown to remove the grounds of offence, and 
that they are not slow to ridicule each other, in case 
of any palpable failure. It is mentioned, that in the 
theatre at New York, a gentleman in one of the boxes 
having placed himself in a peculiarly uncouth attitude, 
the audience saluted him with cries of '^TroUope! 
Trollope!" 

Foreigners complain also of rüde proYislon for the con- 
veniences and comforts of life, and the neglect of little 
niceties and delicacies, which are feit as necessary by 
those aocustomed to a more refined circle. These deficien- 
eies almost irresistibly arise from the train of colonial life. 
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Hie new settler has indeed the means of plenty before 
him ; bat to make them available, he miist engage in 
a Toagh straggle with nature, to which bis time and 
powers are scarcely adeqoate ; while help cannot be ob- 
tained without great difficulty and expenise. He must 
content bimself, therefore, with hastily getting througb 
the most essential processes, omitting matters of Orna- 
ment and mdulgence. Becoming accustomed to live 
without these, he ceases to feel them needfol to bis 
comfort, and even when he reaches abundance or wealth, 
cares not to take the additional trouble of procuring them. 
In the maritime cities, indeed, which constantly com- 
municate with Europe, this obyious imperfection lias 
been greatly removed ; but in the interior, and still more 
in the west, it is still noticed. As a specimen, Mr 
Stuart mentions, that beyond Albany bells were not 
used, while the place of egg-cups was inconyeniently 
snpplied by glasses. Washington describes a ball at 
Alexandria, where the tables were covered with pocket- 
handkerchiefe instead of cloths ; but this, we presume, 
would not now occur. The steam-vessels are fitted up 
with studied splendour and every conveniency ; but in 
the canal-boats the old system still flourishes. Mr Steven- 
son mentions, that the captain of one in which he sailed 
assumed the entire command over the passengers, and did 
not exercise it with much civilify. The cabin was com- 
pletely filled with hammocks, arranged in three tiers, the 
heariest persons being made to occupy the lowest, with 
the view of ballasting the vessel. At five in the mom- 
ing, they were all summoned to come on deck, tili the 
sleeping apparatus could be removed, and the apartment 
prepared for breakfast ; and at nine in the evening, all 
were again called up tili the beds could be replaced, 
which they were then obliged to occupy. One towel, 
brush, and comb were hung at the cabin-door, for the 
general use of the party ; and for their common ablu- 
tions, a gigantic tin yessel, filled with water, was fisustened 
to the stem. Mr Combe further relates, that the beds, 
<»i being taken down, were piled together in a heap, 
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and when replaced, no attention was paid that each 
shoiild receiye his own ; a good fortnne for whieh^from 
the great nomber, no one conld reasonablj hope. The 
doors and Windows of the apartment, fortj-two £set 
long, m which thirty-five men were sleeping, being kepi 
fast closed, the air became infeeted, and a .painfdl sense 
of sufibcation ensned ; while on the couches being re- 
mored, hoirid effluvia were exhaled. The ladies' cabin, 
though only twelve feet, contained nineteen, and ten 
children. These circumstances seyerely affected the 
health of a number of the passengeis^ thongh thej ap* 
peared insensible of the cause. 

The inns and hotels, of coorse, oocnpy much of the 
attention of foreignen ; and indeed the c(»i8tant move- 
ment for political, commereial, and emigrant purposes^re- 
quires them to be more numerous, and on a greater seale 
tiian in anj other conntry. Astor House, in New York, 
makes np 500 beds. The imperfection of those in the 
West will be presently noticed ; but in the old states 
they are provided wiih every European accommoda- 
tion. Some of the arrangements are, howerer, peculiar. 
Every meal is taken by the whole Company in public, 
at a common table ; and it is very difficult to pro- 
cure refreshments at any intermediate period« There 
is no drinking after. dümer, the Company beginning 
even to break up before the meal is concluded ; but 
liquors can always be had at the bar, around which 
a social circle is sometimes formed. Complaints are 
made by some of want of civility in the attendants. It 
is admitted, that there is an absence of that obsequious 
courtesy which is shown in this country to persons of 
high rank ; and that this, when claimed with airs of 
öuperiority, will be very decidedly repelled. A stranger, 
however, who conforms to the ideas of the country, and 
deals witii the servant as man with man, will be coldly, 
perhaps, but satisfiEictorily attended to. The females 
who, in every rank, are accustomed to particular re. 
spect, dischaige the duties of waiting with especial cool- 
ness, and heeitate not to sit down in the apartment 
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idien nnemployed. The boaman of hoteis is oonsider- 
ablj eztended by the custom of many individuals board- 
ingm ihem^ which by smgle m^i if considered both 
conyeiiieiit and economioaL It is not unfrequent eyen 
with married people f&r some yeais, tili their fiimily 
increMes ; a practice yery foreign to British idea% and 
of which many doubt the expediency. Mr Hamilton 
complains of the intricacy of iiie passages in these great 
hotelfl^ rendering the discoyery of a particular apartment 
a matter of speculation, and reqniring a search like that 
of Parry for the aorth-west pasaage ; but we oannot 
say, that in laige English inns the internal anange* 
ments in this lespect aie so saperior as to aflford mach 
room for trinmph. It may be urged, perhaps, In exonse 
£or both, that such houses are usually formed by sao- 
oeasiye additions^ which are not easily made to harmonize 
with each other. 

From this snbject the transition is natural to the 
food seryed np at public and priyate tables. This is 
aUowed to be abundant, and of good quality. Such is 
psrticularly the case as to poultry and game, which are 
indeed often coihbinedy since the turkey, the duck, and 
oiher domestic species aie found here wild, and of ex- 
cellent flayour« English palates, howeyer, are not per- 
fectly saüsfied with the mode in which it is cooked and 
seryed np. The sauces are said to be unskilfully con* 
oocted, too rieh and greasy. Mrs Trollope remarks on 
some Singular combinations ; as eggs and oysters; ham 
with apple sauce ; steaks stewed with peaches ; yet it 
might p^haps be di£Bcult to decide on what principle 
some of our own conjnnctions take place. Pies, pud- 
dings, and sweetmeats are &yourite dishes, and, with 
meat, are presented at breakfast and in the eyening, 
as well as al dinner. The &yourite wines are madeira 
and daret, port being seldom used. 

Some particulars iq>ecially relating to the labouring 
daas may conolude this notice. Their means of physical 
weflbeing are, as already obseryed, decidedly snperior 
to thooe in Britain, or any country of Europe. A great 
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Proportion possess property in land, while those wbo 
work for wages obtain a much higher remuneration. 
Yet Mrs Trollope maintains that their condiiion is not 
really superior ; which she imputes to their expenditnre 
on victuals, including animal food three times a-day, to 
the quantity of liquor consomed, and their more fre- 
quent interyals of ill health. Yet the laiger amonnt of 
income seems in itself an undoubted advantage, however 
they may £Eiil in tuming it to the best account. Dr 
Channing indeed also regrets this superflnity in diet, 
as inj Urions to health, and diverting their money from 
better purposes. The practice of boarding among the 
Single and newly married is still more general than 
among the higher classes. Their residence, however, is 
not in hoteis, but in honses kept for the express pur- 
pose, where they are supplied with three meals a-day, 
each including fish, meat, pastry, and fruit. Their 
lodging Space, however, is very confined, each sleeping 
apartment containing almost always several beds, with 
usually two persons in each. As it is not expected that 
the boarder shall spend much time in the public room, 
unless at meals, he has little means of employing 
his leisure hours at home. This too naturally induces 
the habit of attending places of public amnsement or 
drinking-houses ; in which last, the entertainment as 
usual is not social, nor leading to turbulent intoxica- 
tion. When the visiter enters he finds a long bar with 
a great variety of liquors, and a glass bemg handed to 
him, he fills it out of the one which he prefers. An 
ample supply of newspapers is prepared for his pemsal ; 
but games of different Idnds are much played, and ofben 
at high stakes. We may thus see, in regard to America, 
the insufficiency of mere moderation, and the importance 
of entirely discountenancing attendance at these haunts. 
Yet a certain amount of time and money is be- 
stowed on intellectual improvement, which, though not 
very large, exceeds considerably that contributed by 
any similar population in the old world. Dress is 
another article on which the workman spends more than 
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the same dass elsewheie. This taste may be oonsidered so 
ht laudable, thongli ofben carried^ it is said, to a foolish 
ezoesB. Hence, howeyer, ihe people on the whole make 
t remarkably respectable appearance, and no Symptom of 
absolute poyerty is ezhibited ; yet olose observers assure 
Qs, that the great cities present not a few examples of 
extreme wretchedness^ ohiefly occasioned, however, by 
intemperance or other miscondnct. 

We have had occasion to notice that a oonsiderable 
Proportion of females are employed in the American 
hctorksy generally the danghters of Turners or small 
proprietorsy seeking by two or three years^ labour 
to realize a little property ; and we haye mention- 
ed the &yoiirable report made upon their conduct. 
The £EM!tory girls at Waltham dress like ladies ; they 
sapport a clergyman, and provide lectures for their 
own instniction. For two doUars a-week they obtain 
good board ; though the houses are crowded as usual, 
and Miss Martineau deplores their lot in neyer being 
able to enjoy one moment of solitude, — an eyil, how- 
eyer, which does not seem ^ to make tiie heart sore in 
America." 

On beginning to haye a feanily a man always takes 
np house ; thongh this is a priyilege which does not 
seem yery highly prized. The mansions are large, and 
the rents high and increasing : in New York, the 
lowest wooden tenement costs £30 ; hence it is common 
to take lodgings, or if a honse be rented, to let it par- 
tially. The rearing of chüdren is comparatiyely easy, 
Bince by the age of ten they begin to eam their own 
sabsistence, and can be apprenticed to any trade without 
a preminm. 

We haye now taken a general suryey of social lifo 
throughont America ; but, as already obseryed, there 
are different sections exhibiting remarkable yaria- 
tions. These are mainly diyisible into fonr ; the 
Northern and the Southern Atlantic States ; then the 
Western, or those newly formed, diylded according to 
the two others whence they respectiyely spring. The 
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$hoYe deUnei^iK« has beeii pYOk spedally with a view 
to the tot <» ihe Noiibem Atlantie üeoüaB, m ike 
most flouriahing, most influ^ntial, and vhich haa in aome 
degree atamped ita chaiacter on the Uiumu Ita qualitiea 
«re conoentmted in tiie New Englandera, ealled hy the 
other Amßricana Yankee»-*« Bama giren BOBELewhat in 
deriaion, yet which they do not heaitate to appropriaite 
and glory in. The elemeüta c^knowledge aie moie genoi- 
lally dlfi^aed among them tfaan perhapa in any other 
emonmunitj; und their poeaeasion is regairded mkh peouliar 
pride eTen hy the nual popnlatioBu They hare alwaya 
manilested a deep aenae (^ lel^iona Obligation, whid), 
though aometinies asauming too atrictly aectarian foma, 
prompte to extenaiye inatitutiona and ezertiona £ot the 
diffusion of knowledge aad the reli^ of distreaa. The 
mereantile character of the S4atea waa created and ia 
atill powerfnlly aepported by the New Engfamdere^ 
thimgh New York, &om £*Yoiiiable ciFcumataBees, haa 
gained acMoe atepa in advanoe ; and in maritime affilin 
they continne unriyalled. With all ihese high mexii% 
complainta are made of ^eir wanting that warmth» 
opennesa, and flow of aoul, which giye a chann to aoeial 
hie, thna rendenng thema^yes rath^ Ü^ objecta of eateem 
than of loye. They are represented aa coo]^ leaeryed^ 
ahvewd, eakulating ; cantioos, yet enterpriaing, füll ci 
aohemea of an original caat, whieh, though derided 
elaewhere under ike title of Yankee notiona, poaaeaa a 
ivieful aad practical bearing. The moet reape^abk 
elaaa in thia or perhapa any part of the Unioii conaiata 
of the amall proprietora and £strnier8y who oomhine 
a proud aimplicity with conaiderable intelligenoe and 
mental cultiyation. The inhabitanta of the cttiea 
and towna inelnde maay hig^y äecompliahed indiyi- 
duala ; yet the majocity are atrongly aetoated by the 
loye of gain, and many, eapedally of the peddling ordex^ 
litüe aorupuloua aa to the meana of ita aoquiaitioou 
These being the partiea through whiHn the country ia 
best known to Europe and to the oth^rar atatea^ ita repu- 
tation haa thua been conaideiably dtt&aged. 
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The pkaten of the sonth, whfle they agree with 
tiieir nrartheni oouniiymen in a genemd tmn of man- 
Beis and ideaSy present many points of character not 
vnlj dUferent but strikmgly contraBted. InsCead of 
small owners or &nners, they are usually proprietort 
ef ft conaideiBble extent of ]aDä tiiled by their slaves. 
They are oonseqtiently reliered from manual toil, and 
exeiciae only a raperintendencey often delegated to 
OTcneers ; beix^ thus neaidy in the Situation of the 
Ei^üsh eoimtiy gentkmen, whose character in many 
lespects they veflembk. Cheralier considers them as 
coBtrasting' with the northenu like the old class of 
CavaBera with the BoimdheadB. Yet it is remarkable 
Ümt they placed themselyes in the foremoet front of 
the oontest Ibr independence, and haye always made 
ihe highest profession of democracy. Primogenituren 
whieh had been fully established among the early set* 
tteiS) was abolished aoon after the revolution. The 
tone of Society, however, is stUl aristocratie ; and they 
leoord with pride their descent from iüustrious English 
familiffi who early migrated. They are quite gentlemen 
of tlM old sdiool ; tfaeir manners frank, open, and agree- 
aUe; their hoq»^ality most Hbenil. A perfect stranger, 
of respectable appeaiance, receires a hearty welcome ; 
hence inns aie almost useless, and inferior to those 
in ihe north« A number employ their leisure in study- 
mg and prepaiing themselres fior public life. Combin* 
ing ft knowledge of books and the world with habits of 
reflecüon, they bee<»ne fitted for the highest public situa- 
tions, and haye contributed a majority of the orators and 
ttoteraoen who haye held sway in tiie republic Washing-* 
ton, Jefferwn, Madison, Monroe, four of the fiye first pre- 
lidentSyWereVirginian. Thisckssof menarenowproduced 
in nearly equal proportion by Boston. Indeed,the Virgini- 
ans haiF« experienced a pretty seyere pressure from the re- 
duced priees of their pqraduce, while its ämount has yeiy 
Httle incieaBed ; and these causes, joined to their confirmed 
habits of liberal and eyen layish expenditure, haye led to a 
rery general embanassBMnt. Hieir Situation with respect 
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to slarery has also proved distressing and disadvanta- 
geous ; but this subject will be fully treated in 
another chapter, A considerable number have sought 
lelief hy remoyal to ihe new states formed in the south- 
wesi. 

Each of the sections now snrveyed has its representa^ 
tive in the new and rising states formed west of the 
Alleghany, We shall first consider those descended 
from the northem Atlantic region, and whidi inclnde 
all on that side of the Ohio. The peculiar social State 
formed by colonization has already been noticed : this is 
still perceptible in the Atlantic states ; and the westem, 
being colonies from them, present all its featores upon 
an enlarged scale. The migration, too, besides being 
more numerons, is made in a looser manner, withont 
any aristocratic direction and control, such as influenced 
the early settlers from England. It consbts of a con- 
tinned stream of the labounng class, and those imme- 
diately above them, mixed with crowds of their brethren 
from every clime. There is, indeed, a sprinkling of a 
higher order ; merchants who have fiuled in business ; 
professional men unable to procnre employment ; youths 
who hare married without the means of supporting 
a £Eunily ; others seized with a passion for retirement^. 
bliese calculate that they will here be at least sure of 
sabsistence^ and be removed from the view of those who 
had known them when more prosperous. Their posi- 
tion, however, gives them no means of exercising an 
influence over their neighbours ; and notwithstanding 
strenuous efforts, in many instances, to hold themselves 
aloo^ they are soon obliged to merge in the general 
mass. If they do not, the reproach of pride, ^that 
terrific bugbear of the woods," is speedüy incurred, and 
they seek in vain föT that neighbourly aid which is 
here indispensable. Eyen when performing senrices 
for money, the people consider themselves as confer- 
ring an Obligation, and stemly withhold them from 
any by whom they consider themselves despised. " If," 
says Mrs Clayers, <« I treat Mrs Timson with n^lect 
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to-day, caa I with any face borrow her broom to- 
morrow ! And what would become of me if, in re- 
yenge for m j declining her invitation to tea this after- 
noon, she should decline Coming to do my washing 
on Monday!'' Even where there is some wealth, it 
can with difficnlty be used for purposes either of accom- 
modation or display. A stock of fdmitnre is regarded 
as superflnons, and it is yery difficult to get workmen 
who will steadily employ themselyes in rearing a house 
fitted to contain it. 

From these canses the labonring emigrants give oom- 
pletely the tone to the whole society ; and seeing them- 
selyes thus without any superiors, and also in posses- 
fflon of considerable property, assume an independent 
character, and give way, without reserve, to their na* 
tnral Impulses. They thus aequire, according to Mr 
Flint, Tough, sturdy, and simple habits, deep stamina 
of independent thought and feeling. Their manners, 
as compäred with those of the east, are distinguished by 
eamestnesB and abruptness, and the total absence of 
tiiat cautious and timid Teserye complained of in the 
latter. They readily and ^rankly accost a stranger, and 
easily form new acquaintances. They are eyen ambi- 
tlous to enact the part of gentlemen, without exactly 
knowing how ; and the deference to the female eeXy 
general in America, is carried to a chiyalric and some- 
times ridiculous extreme. They haye formed a species of 
dialect of their own, with a pronunciation difierent from 
and more rapid than that in the east, using comparisons 
drawn from difieTent yiews of things. The estimate of 
their manners yaries, of cotirae, greatly with the tastes 
and habits of dilferent obseryers. Mrs Trollope re^ 
presents it as a Compound df eyery tking that is coarse 
and reyolting, and sey^re satirists haye described the 
westem man as a Compound of the horse and the alli- 
gator ; but this can haye no applicatiön unless to the 
mdest pioneers. Miss Martineau, on the contrary, who 
sets especial yalue on the frank and fearless declaration 
of sentiment^ considers their society delightful when 
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oompaied wHh the tunid eaatioa of the New KngkiideR. 
The steamera on the Ohio and Miasissippi may be eo»« 
sidered the eentre of westem society ; an excuraioa 
along the river i» the &yourite lecreation ; and th^re 
are few who have not, onoe in their lue, vinted New 
Orleans. The youth, tiunsported fiom the depih oC 
the woods into this gay and crowded tcene, feek him« 
eelf a$ in a new world ; but he often meets with dan- 
gerous asaociatea. 

We may thus, on the whole, |!emark, that thia 
new people agree with the original stock as to enter- 
prise, aetivity, and industry ; in scmbo other respecta 
they present a contiast. They want the polkh and 
refinement, the r^fular habits, and eyen the fixed prin*- 
ciple of the latter ; yet they have some attributes more 
«greeable and engaging. They even regard the Yankees^ 
known to them, unfortnnately, mostly by the peddling 
generation, with a sentiment of mingled eontempt and 
hatred. Mr Hoffinan mentions his parly as being 
salttted by the call : ** Are there any gentlemen among 
the Yankees V* and a fi^nd of his had repeatedly, <mi 
this ground, been refdsed a draaght of water. In other 
Gases» the ho^itality, so much wanted in these yast 
«olitude% is lü>erally exaicised. Mrs Clayers neyer 
knew an instanee of üs refiisaly unless when ckümed as 
a right, on. the ground of an Intention to pay. Th» 
duties of neighbourhood, which in crowded cities haye 
flcareely any existence, are here ext^isiyely practised. 
The expectations fonnded upon ihem. are indeed some- 
what inoonyenient to the better proyided residentSL 
This lady found that their horse, their kitchen ntesk- 
sils, and other nK>yealdes, when ncM; in aotual use, were 
eonfidently aaked by their neighbours, and retumed 
without thanks, or ey^ strict attention to their being 
exactly in ü» condLfcion receiyed. Mrs Trollope had a 
seryant whoy when going to yiMt, aaked the loan of her 
own and the young ladies' dresses ; and on being refused, 
declared, ^* she neyer seed such gumpy folks." In re- 
tum, when emei]gencies occur, actiye seryiees, which 
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BOQBej could not povdiase, will be libendly oontrl^ 
tated. 

The aeeommodations of life musi, of eourse, be here 
▼oy mde ; and we hare explained tiie cironmstanoes 
wkidiy m a new settlenienty obstnict their supply, and 
gradnally extinguish the desire finr tbem. Bnüding 
being difienlt) man j d/o not attain be jond a Single apart- 
ment for eooking, sitting, and sleeping ; while the für« 
BÜnre is nsually of the plainest materials, and veiy im- 
peifect constmetion. There are odd substitations of 
one thing fbr anothei^ and articdeB implied to ptirpoaes 
rerj differeni from those originall j intended ; as a 
hk^ of leather, a latch of wood, a pane of oUed paper, 
a eoffee-mill composed of a thick cloth and a haramer« 
The was agamst Chesteifidd are described as ahnest 
perpetnal. Mtb Clavers had a visiter who nniformly 
d^yped her spoon into the dish Mid cut off morseis from 
the Joint, carrying them direct to her mouUi, and when 
prcflsed to alk>w a siiee to be out for her, positively 
leAised to giye so mveh tnmble« From the eonstant 
nstioiial morement, inns have been formed eren in veiy 
äecpiestered lines ; bnt the trayellermust not be fast!« 
dions as to the aceommodation. If there be a septupatcr 
sleeping room, it is only an upper aportment, reaeh- 
ed Irf ft ladder, where aU the companj of both sezes* 
most repaee together, producing an atmosphere in whkh 
H 18 not easy to respire. The kdies are aoeommodated 
wUh the brat bed^and a cnrtain or eloth to screen them 
&om yiew. Those of tiie other sex ofben sue in vain 
£nr a separate eonch, which is ccmsidered a ridicuk>iiff 
ddicacy. Mr Hofiinan recoxds his landlady*s reason- 
ing : ** A bed to themsdree, the h<^ ! they haye 
teydled together, and eat together^ and yet they oan't 
sleep together." 

(M crossing to the south of the Ohio, an entirely new 
aoeneopens. All the stateethenoeto the Gulfof Mexico 
haye, dmi^g the last half-century, been deriyed from 
the sonthem Atkntic regicm, ohiefly Viigmia. They 
bsre zetained its c^iirit, whidi they di^ky in an ex« 
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aggeiftted degree, both as to good and eyil, but espe- 
cially the latter. Having brought with ihem negio 
alayesy by whom all the mJannal labour is performed^ 
they want the personal indostry of their norüiem 
neighbouTBy yet are not obliged to submit to the same 
privations of comfort and accommodation. .The Ken- 
tuckians afibrd ät <mce tbe most important and fiftvöurable 
specimen of this class of Americans. Being no longer 
situated on the border, their incessant and terrible war- 
£Eure with the lAans has happily oeased ; yet they 
retain an extraordinary courage fuid dexterity in the 
nse of . the rifle, which has gained for them a great 
name in the military history of their country. Captain 
Hall considers them the Irish of America, distinguished 
by levity, buoyancy of spirit, jocular ferocity, ardour 
both in attachment and hatr^. According to Hoff- 
man, ^there is an off-handedness, if I may nse the 
term, a fearless ardour, a frankness and self-possession 
about them, which engages your good will at once ; 
while you are both interested and amused at the ex- 
aggerated tone of sentiment, half-romantic, half-Tain- 
glorious^ which their ideas and sentiments betray." 
As an instance of their frank and social disposition, he 
mentions that, while setting, out on a jouiney, he heard 
a voice.calling from an enclosure : ^ Halloo, stranger ; 
I reckon you and I are cutting out for the same 
place ; so hold on a bit, and you lAudl have some Com- 
pany." A pride in their beautiful territory seems yery 
streng, and was oddly expressed by a boatman on the 
Ohio, saying, ^^ No, stranger, there is no place on the 
universal 'arth like old Kaintuck ; she whips all out 
West in prettiness ; and you might büe down cration, 
and. not get such anojther State out of it." The ho^i- 
tality even to perfect strangers is still more lavish than 
in Virginia. 

In proceeding southward to the states newly formed 
on the lower Mississippi, this character appears under 
excessive and somewhat painful forms. This r^on 
xuay be considered the centre of turbulence, lynch-law, 
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^aeQmg, and disregard of human life. The praciiee it 
geneial of wearmg on the person a dogger or large 
knife» whkh in their personal quarrels is often used with 
&hil efiPect. A member of the Assembly of Arkanaasy 
in the heat of debate, drew out one of these instruments» 
and stabbed another to the heart, who instantly died. 
It was with the utmost difficulty that the assembly 
were induced to vote his expulsion, and he was ac- 
quitted by a juiy. A case is mentioned'of a passenger 
in one of the steamers having murdAfted another, when 
the captain merely put him on shore at the nearest 
landing-place, and no further proceedings were held. 
In this quarter are numerous deprared oharacters, who 
asBociate together, and almost set law at defiance. 
The most pemicious are the gamblers, who are con- 
stantly on board the steamers, where they introduce 
much cormption and misery. It is true, streng mea- 
sures haye been taken against them by those who wit- 
nessed or suffered by their misdeeds ; but these haye 
been stamped by the violent and irregulär character 
here too preyalent. Some years ago five of them were 
seized and hanged at Vicksbury, without form of trial, 
and without any animadversion on the perpetrators. A 
village near the Mississippi, where a number had oon- 
gr^ated, was attacked and destroyed by a body of 
Bettlers, who were indeed brought to tiial, but, we 
imagine, suffered no serious punishment There appear 
eyen to be scattered through this quarter small towns 
composed of outlawed and desperate oharacters, whom 
the band of justice can scarcely reach. There are no 
doubt a number of respectable persons ; yet irreligion, 
pro&nity, and profligacy of yarious küids extensiyely 
preyaiL 

One circumstance un&yourable to the social progreas 
of the Union is^ that Washington, which, as the capital, 
must possess great influence, does not form the best school 
of manners. The families of the members sent to oon- 
gress from the eastem eitles, being at no great distanoe, 
and enjoying at hpme all the refinements of life, do not 
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in manj iiMriancrti chang» ihdt reaideiice. Bot Um 
^anto« from Übt great wettern wädenwsB bring tbetr 
wiyes and danghters with them to see the wiMid. Henoe 
ihe entertainments are described as more oitentatiotu^ 
bnt with less of hospilality and elegance than in New 
York ; the men compaeatiyely ro^gh and boistercHO^ 
with awkward attempts at dandyiam ; even the femaks 
kts gracefiil, their talk noisy and almost Tocifereua. 
The behaYiour at pnblic places is Um oiderly ; at a 
concert applause was exprraBed bj beatmg with eanea. 
Various doubtful characteis, speculators in pabHc land 
and funds, sktve^mefchanta^ gamblers^ thnmg this great 
political reaort, and nender it by na means a seene ef 
improvement for young legislators. 

From the particulan now snrveyed, a dread n^^ 
arise that, as Üie new statet are eztending and peopl&ig 
mudi more rapidiy than the old, which^ with the ex- 
ception of the great oommeioial cities» remain nearly 
ftationary, this barbarizing process may exteskd al<»ig 
with them^ and finally gain a decided ascendency. Yet 
there are circumstances from which we may sai^^ainely 
anticipate a hiq)pier result. Theae states^ at they be* 
eome laiger and more popnlaii% will increase also in 
wealth ; opulent datsea will arise^ who will study the 
refinements and improrements of social life. They 
will find modeis in the eastein ttates, with which they 
must always haye a close connexion, and & yisit to which 
is likely to become the fayouiite recrcatioiu The filHng 
up of the Population will £acilitate the reign of order and 
justice ; religious ministrations will become more ample ; 
a more sober and regulär cbaracter will be fbrmed. In 
fiicty by looking back to the hittorical part of this work^ 
successiye Operations of this salutary process may be 
obseryed. We haye 8ee% at the breakii^ out of the 
great Indian war, the b^der of Connecticut occupied 
by thorovg^y fierce and lawless bandi ; now there it 
nowhere a popnlation more peaceaMa or bettesr con** 
ducted» £yen half a Century ago^ tfat interior of New 
Jbglandy and aUerwardt tfaat of Pennsyltania^ hanre baen 
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to exhibit the most violent and inmibordiiiate pro* 
oeedings ; now these also rank among the beat-ordered 
States. Cincmnati, the chief city of the west, lo recentlj 
^nmg up in the wildemeasi has already a society little 
inferior to that of an Atlantic city. Kentucky, thirty 
years ago, was what MiasiaBippi and Arkansas are now ; at 
present it is little behind Virginia. Mrs Clären writes 
eren from the woods of Michigan^ that the ylsit of one 
or two of her roughest neighbonrs to New York had 
ezcited an emniation of its polish and refinement 
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CHAPTER II. 

Slaves and Slavery^ 

State and Extent of Slayery in the United States— Treatment 
of the Negroes— How snpplied with Food—Enactments 
against their Instruetion— Means of Religions Knowledge— 
Internal Trade— Breeding of Slaves— Sales by Auction— 
Mode of Ck>nYeyance— Treatment in the New States— Clan- 
destine Importation->Sitaation of the Free Ck>loared Race— 
Early Abolition Measnres^Unsuccessfiil — Colonization So- 
ciety— Anti-Slavery Society— Their Measures- Proceedings 
of the Anti-Abolitionists— Seconded by the Northern Mer- 
chants— By the Legislatnre— Present State of Parties — 
Measnres for Colonization— Their Tendency— Prospects of 
the Cause. 

The sabject of the present chi^ter is the darkest and 
most painful which occms in the contemplation of the 
United States ; and it is one respecting which it is dif- 
ficult to ayoid the gloomiest forebodings. The Amerir 
canS) while they boast of free and equal rights sorpassing 
those of any other nation, hold two millions and a half 
of human beings in a state of abject and degrading 
bondage. In soryeying this momentoos topic, it will 
be our endeavour to avoid those extremes of feeling 
which it has excited, and calmly to estimate the natore 
and extent of the eyil, the means and the hopes of its 
remedy. 

It is a common and obyious reproach^ that a people, 
exalüng beyondany other in the fall possession of free- 
dom, should hold in slavery this large proportion of 
their fellow-citizens. The anomaly becomes the more 
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strikmg -when it is coneidered that the party whkh 
makes the highest profession of democratio principle, is 
that vhich seeks moet finnly to riret the chain, uid 
moßt fiepcely resiste every proposal to break it. We 
would, however, remark, that tiie cause of this inoon- 
sistency is to.be found rather in the general infirmity 
of human nature, than in any thing peculiar to the Ame- 
lican nation. Athens, Sparta, Rome, in the utmost 
height of their boasted liberty, held an equal or greater 
nnmber of their Citizens in the moet degiading bonds. 
It has even been remarked, that the slayes in Ihe Eng- 
lish and Dntch West Indies were more hardly treated 
than those of the Spaniards and Portoguese, snbjects of 
absolute monarchies. We are &r from wishing to with- 
hold &om onr country the glory of haying,.by energetic 
and i^ntaneons efforts^ banished first the slave-trade, 
and then slavery itself, from her borders, and from the 
whole ränge of her influence. Yet, lest she should be 
exalted over much, we may just notice, that all the part 
of the Society which had, or snpposed itself to haye, an 
interest in the Prolongation of the system^opposed these 
changes with determined obstinacy, which was only 
orerpowered by the oyerwhelming majority of those 
who conld indulge their philanthropy without serionsly 
ecnnpromising their outward wellbeing. The American 
slaye-holders unfortunately form so large and imposing 
a mass, commanding the legislatnres of half the states, 
that there appears little prospect indee4 of effecting 
emancipation by any similar eompulsory process. 

The people of the present day can also uige that they 
did not inlroduce the System, but found it established, 
and that their possessions and means of subsistence are 
entirely bound up with it. They can quote early aots 
of the British legislature, by which it was encouraged, 
and eyen pressed upon them. These £acts must be 
admitted; yet there are particulars which render it 
impoasible fvJlj to admit such a plea. Had we seen 
them anxiously striving to lighten the load of bondage, 
to improve the condition of the negroes, to raise their 
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momlandintellectualnakurey andprepaie tbemlbrpvi&aps 
ODfi day beeoming free, we wlgbi haye been iBelined io 
sympaäiizewiththeirflitiiation. Bat whenwe find them 
usiDg erery effort to bind closer the cbain, prohibitiiig 
them by law from receiving the leart etementüy instrvo- 
tion, preventing even those who desire to emandpste 
&om folfiUing their hamane paqaose, we can na long« 
yiew them as reluctanÜy connected with slaveiy* Th^ 
have bugged it to their bosom, and made it their own« 

Skyeiy pierails only in the sonthem tenitorieSy 
bounded generally by the Potomac and the Ohio. In 
New England and the other nordi*ea8tem states, a con- 
ttderable number were at (me time in bondage. New 
York, in 1790, had above 21,000. Befbre the end of 
ihe Century, however, a general aboiiüon had take» 
place, Pennsylvania having set the hononraMe ex- 
ample. As &eedom was granted only to those bom alter 
the date of the acts, the extinction was gradual, and 
a handful in each state still remains. In Delaware 
there is no prohibition ; bat the number is small aad 
decreasing, having Mlen sinee 1790 from 8887 to 2605. 
Throughout the southem states, the labour of eoltivsfcion 
is almost entirely perfonned by servile hands. The in« 
crease of this raoe has been veiy remarkable, fiiDy equal- 
ling tbat of the free population in tbesame states, Üioogh 
8h(Hi; of what obtains m those wheze slavery is unknown« 
Since 1790, it has been as fbUovrs : — 

1790, . . . 697,897 | 1890, . . . 1,588,064 
1800, . . . 893,041 1830, . . 2,069^1 
1810, . . 1,191,364 I 1840, . . . 2,487,113 

The distribution Mnong the several states at the latest 
period was as foUows : — 

Louisiana, • . 168,452 

Kentucky, . 182,258 

Tennessee, . . 183,059 

Arkansas, . 19,935 

Missouri, . . 58,210 

Florida, . . 25,717 
Columbia District, 4,694» 



Maryland, 

Vir^nia, . . 448,987 

North Carolina, . 245,817 

South Carolma, . 827,038 

Georgia, . • 280,944 

Alabama, . 253,532 

Mississippi, . 195,211 



* American Almaoae, 1842, p. 137.^ 
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• The treatment of this unfoitiiiiate noe has been a 

subjeei muck oaairoverted ; and xealots in ihe canM of 

tuuwoBiiy have indnlged in exaggnated Statements ol 

Übe eraelties to whioh they are sabjected. We may 

generally conclude, that it is on the whole toleraUe ; 

that t^ i^ysical neeessaries of life are sofficiently fnr- 

niabed ; that instances of gross cruelty an not Tery 

nnmerons ; aivl that in many cases great kindness is 

ezeicised. The very £aot of their rapid multiplication, 

while those employed in the West Indies never kejit np 

ih^ muaaber^ clearly indicates a milder treatment. 

This progiess is not indeed so E^)id as in the noiihem 

free statea ; bnt it exceeds perhi^ any in the old world, 

and is not, like the other, reinforoed by emigration. 

Dr Channing, even while advocating emancipationy bears 

a pretty decided testimony to this point. He hnpntes 

it» indeed, in a good measurey to the interest inpresenring 

a property, as well as to the infloence of public opinion ; 

bat still the fact is admitted to exist. Mr Thomtoo, 

doubtless a zeaious supporter of the other side, says :-^ 

^ Public opinion denounces the man wko treats his 

dayes ill, as it would the lawless bad hnsband. PaUie 

odium would mark him out. The neighbouring negroes 

would put him in every comnhusking and pickiog-matdi 

Song. From p^sonal Observation, we believe thare is 

nothing that affiods a planter so much pleasure as to 

hear that the negroes of his üxma give him abroad a 

good name." Gayety and hilarity are said to preyail 

among tiiem ; but this was remarked in the West Indiea^ 

and is common among a class whom entire dependenoe 

npon others exempts from all thought and care. La- 

bouring often in lüge parties, they make the cradle or 

the scythe more m accordance with mirthf ul songs, fre- 

qu^iÜy composed at the moment. Mr Thomton has 

given some ^»ecimens, certainly not displaying any.bril- 

Haut talent ; but they scruple not to indulge a satirical 

rdn agamst bad masters, or other perscms whom they 

dislike. They thus exercise a considerable influenoe 

on public opinion, and odious cbaract^rs have even, it 
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18 Said, been ^ sang out of the countiy." The domestic 
slayes are in many instances ezceedingly well treated, 
and even viewed as favourites, their wishes and even 
whims attended to, and when sick^ nnrsed with great 
kindness.* 

It must be obsenred, howeyer, that tlus is the flatter- 
ing side of the picture, and there is another light under 
which it may be viewed. Though food is aUowed suf- 
ficient to preserve the frame in vigour, it is of a very 
coarse and inferior description. It consists of Indian 
com, millet, or other secondary gxain, with probably a 
Salt herring. The climate does not reqnire much cloth- 
ing, of which advantage seems to be tsiken to make the 
allowance very scanty. Considering the ample wages 
which labour brought r^^larly into the market com- 
mands in this country, this must be allowed to be grind- 
ing very close. Mr Stuart mentions a proprietor who 
estimated the annual maintenance of a dave at 36 dol- 
lars, while a free labourer could eam a dollar a-day, or 
nearly ten times the amoimt. The instances of extreme 
cruelty may not be numerous ; yet it is on all hands 
admitted that they occur, and that the slave has little 
protection against any thing short of mutilation or mur- 
der. Mr Stuart describes the most savage flogging as 
carried on in a great city, without check or interference. 
It is true the proprietor has an interest not seriously 
and permanently to injure his slave ; but violent tem- 
pers, when roused, will not always be thus restrained«. 
The very Situation, as Dr Channing observes, tends to 
generate laziness, thievishness, ly ing, and sulkiness, faults 
peculiarly irritating to a master. Actual mutilation 
subjects the master to a moderate fine, while if death 
ensue, the punishment is capital as in the case of 
a white man. The negro, however, has a very doubtfal 

* An Enqniry into the History of Slavery, &c., by the Rev. 
C. Thomton, President of the Centenary College, Clinton, Mis- 
sissippi, 8vo, Washington, 184Lpp. 119, 120. Kemarks on the 
Slave Trade, by Wimam E. Channing, D.D., p. 20-22. Mar- 
tinean, vol. ii. pp. 152, 315-316. 
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dumee of obtaining the benefit of thete enacimenta* 
The judges are slove-pToprieton, animaied dmibtleas 
witii a fellow-feelfng for the aocttsed. The only wit* 
nesses admitted are free white«, though it rarely hap- 
peiis ihat any «ach are present at the hifliction, or 
williiig to come fbrward. The reiy terms of the hiw 
indicate the moet tender conmderation fbr the master, . 
who is not to he held guilty if the slave was attempting 
to escape, or was reskting his mast^, or eren hi case 
of his dying under moderate correcHon. It is thos 
scarcely possible that even the life of the negro can 
derire real security firom the nominal hiws by whieh it 
is protocted.* 

His Situation appears to still greater disadrantage 
when considered in its moral and intellectaal aspect. 
In this respect, the conduct of the American sfare« 
holders is nn&yonrably contiasted with that of any 
siinilar class, ancient or modern ; and their enactments 
nnder this head wonld disgrace the codes of the darkest 
ages. In the depressed circnmstances of the slave, 
some Provision might have been expected for communi- 
cating to him at least the first Clements of knowledge ; 
on the Gontrary, severe penalties are incurred by any 
one who mtdces such an attempt. In the preamble 
to a law of North Carolina, it is laid down, that 
** teaching slaves to read and write tends to excite 
dissatis&ction in their minds, and to pioduce insor- 
rection and rebellion." On this ground, the giving of 
söch instraction, if by a negro, is pnnidied by thirty- 
nine lashes ; if by a white, with a fine of 200 doUars. 
The law of Georgia rwses it to ÖOO, with the addition 
of imprisonment. An act of Vir^nia declares " every 
meeting of slaves by day or night for instruction either 
in reading or writing an nnlawfal aasemWy." These 
two last ordinances were passed in 1829, a period of 

• Slavcry and the Internal Slave Trade in the United States, 
&c., 8to., London, 1841, pp. 91, &c., 176, &c. Stuart, vol. ii. 
pp. Ud, 137-142. Cha]ming,p.24. 
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boasted intelligence. In Kentucky, no law to this 
effect has been enacted, but the same motives are said 
to induce a rigid enfoicement of the practical principle. 
Mr Thomton is silent npon this subject ; bat» indignant 
at the allegation of an attempt to reduce the negroes to 
the State of the brate, he quotes instances of natural 
talent displayed by them, and even of great acquid- 
tions among those who have been emaneipated ; but 
these Statements, however true, are manifestly irrele- 
vant. 

In regard to religious knowledge, the negroes labour 
nnder the manifest disadvantage, that they can acquire 
none by reading, — ^the sacred scriptures are to them a 
sealed book. The only instruction to which they are 
allowed access is preaching, and even this is rigorously 
watched and restricted. By the law of Greorgia, any 
justice of peace may at bis discretion break up a 
religious assembly of slares, and inflict on each twenty- 
five lashes ; whüe in Virginia and Carolina, moming 
and evening meetings are subject to penalties. In 
general great discouragement is thrown on their con- 
gregating in churches, and haying teachers of their 
own, though there is usually one in the large eitles, 
and a few in other places. Every church, indeed, 
has a gallery or other quarter set apart for them, 
where few if any masters prohibit their attendance, 
and many encourage it. This place, howerer, is repre- 
sented as very inadequate to accommodate the black 
Population, yet in general thinly filled ; discourses ad- 
dressed to a well-informed audience being little calcu- 
lated to impress uncultivated minds. Sunday schools, 
established in some places, have been stopped by the 
jealousy of the planters. A certain number of well- 
disposed masters and mistresses give instruction to 
their domestic slaves, which ia perhaps the best they 
receive ; but this does not reach those employed in the 
fields. The abolitionists do not deny that Üiere are a 
considerable number who are well instructed, and ap- 
pear to show in their minds the Kenuine power of 
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teligion ; but they assert that, as a body, the alaves 
fi>nn a mass of heathenism in the heart of a Christian 
country. The whole amount of church members is 
estimated at about 200,000, and among the bulk of this 
nnall number the attendance is said to be merely for- 
mal and nominal. Mr Thomton, on the other aide, 
asserts that the members may be reckoned at 500,000. 
Neither party seems to have had any solid Statistical 
grounds for these estimates, which we may suppose to 
haye been greatly swayed by their own particnlar 
views: the latter is probably mach overstated. It 
18 £dr to mention, however, and Dr Cbanning concurs 
in the statement, that measures are in progress for ez- 
tending religious Instruction ; nor are we prepared with 
him to regard the condition of slavery as precluding all 
bope of benefit from such provision.* 

It is the opinion of the writer just mentioned that^ 
through the spirit of the age, and the reproaches of the 
abolitionists, the treatment of the negroes has of late 
been decidedly improved. This accords with Informa- 
tion given to US by a respectable gentleman (not a 
filaye-owner) from South Carolina, who assured us, 
that the planters anxiously watch each other, lest any 
outrage should be committed, of which advantage 
might be taken by their zealous adversaries. Yet 
circumstances have arisen materially to darken the 
lot of this unfortunate race. Their ränge had long 
been confined to the territory on the Atlantic ; but 
of late years a number of new states have sprung up 
on the Gulf of Mexico and along the Mississippi, 
containing yast tracts of unoccupied land, on which 
Tarious productions, and above all cotton, can be raised 
with ample profit. For this purpose, labourers in great 
numbers are demanded, who, from the climate, must be 
negroes ; and of these a füll supply is afforded by Vir- 
ginia and other eastem states, where the lands are all 
occupied and in some degree exhausted. Thus arises 

*SlaTery,&c.,p. 196-208. Thomton,p. 101-110. au^Ding,D. 21. 
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an actiye internal slave-trade, accompanied by a great 
portion of the same crimes and snfferings wiiich maik 
the passage across the ocean. 

The southem pari of the Union has thus been divided 
into slave-breeding and slave-importing states ; the for- 
mer being chiefly Virgmia, Maryland, and to a less extent 
North Carolina, Kentucky, and Tennessee ; the latter, 
Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
and Missouri. The Anti-Slarery Committee publish 
estimates, in which the number transferred in 1836 is 
stated to be 360,000 ; but eren for that year of ex- 
travagant speculation this is evidenÜy far beyond the 
mark. The following may afford some sort of approxi- 
mation. In 1830, the whole number of slares in the 
six States last named was 539,984; in 1840, it had 
increased to 976,314, giving an actual addil^n of 
436,330. Even without any allowance for increase by 
births, this will make the annual transportation 43,633; 
and however remote this may be from tiie commit- 
tee's estimate, it appears founded on data that must 
come near to the truth. Of these, two-thirds, it is 
Said, have been conveyed along with their masters, who 
have removed from the old to these rising states ; and 
the hardships endured by them would of course be less 
severe. There will thus remain about 14,000 annually 
sold for transportation by the slave-merchants ; an 
amount iiilly sufficient to constitute a great extent of 
traffic. 

Thisarrangement, by which the high-minded planters 
of Virginia are converted into slave-breeders and slave- 
sellers, is certainly most degrading. It is even asserted, 
but probably with exaggeration, that in the present 
depressed value of their ianded produce, this odious 
pursuit forms the chief source of their emolument. 
There is hence no doubt a motive to treat the female 
slaves tolerably, and secure them against any physical 
injury ; but fearful disorder must arise fit)m the under- 
stood expectation that from the earliest adult age, they 
shall produce children, with litüe or iio inquiry as to thei^ 
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leig^thnac^T* Much indulgeiice is ihus shown io illlcit 
eonnexion with the whites^ incloding even memb^n 
of the master^s £unily ; for such ofispiing, sharingr the 
lot of the mother, are by law dedared servile. This 
depiayity is even represented by some to be almoet 
omyeTsal, so that the best blood of Virginia flows in 
fhe yeins of the slave. To this extent it is strenuously 
denied by the opposite party» though admitted to take 
place &r too frequently. It hence follows, that a 
man's children or grandchildren often rank among 
his E^yes, and in eases of emeigency are sold to dis- 
tant bondage. The most afflicting circumstance in 
ihis trafBc is, that the members of families, hosbands 
and wiyes, parents and children, are tom asunder, 
and tiansported into distant regions, w here they pro- 
bably neyer see or hear of each other» A whole 
&inlly is considered a heavy concem ; the planter 
wants only one or two suited to his particular purposes. 
Eyen, therefore, where all haye been sold together, he 
selects only one or two, and soon finds a merchant 
ready to relieye him of the others. The demand in 
the west is for adult slayes, fit for hard work ; henoe 
as soon as a boy is grown to manhood, he is tom from 
his mother, and sold o£P. Eyen in the case of a planter 
remoying his whole establishment, it not un^qnently 
happens that matrimonial connexions exist betweem 
his slayes and those of a neighbouring plantation, 
and the husband is thus seyered from his wife and 
feanily. The most heart-rending scenes must ensue in 
ecmsequence of these separations. We cannot but 
think, if the planters feit that anxiety which they 
Bometimes profess, to mitigate the eyils of slayery, 
they woold haye given some token ef it by enactments 
tendlng to preyent or limit these distressing occurrences. 
Gare howeyer has been taken in no shape to reduce 
the profits of the planter or the merchanL 

In case of embarrassment, bankraptcy, or death, it 
is often necessary to dispose of the slaves by auetion ; 
and the merchant, on reaching the southem markets, 
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finds this often the most conTenient mode of ob- 
taining their value. The unseemly scenes which 
then ensue may be easily conceived. The victims are 
exhibited to the assembled crowd like cattle, amid 
brutal jests and indecent exposures ; while cracks of 
the whip are applied to show their agility in leaping. 
The following report of the address of a slave-auctioneer, 
given by Consul Arfwedson, is evidently irom the life. 
** Let US proceed, gentlemen, — a woman for sale. An 
excellent woman, — ^not a fault ! and a little boy into 
the bargain. How much for the mother and child ? 250 
doUars ; very well, sir, — 260 to begin. Some one has 
bid 260. Truly, gentlemen, they seil cattle for a larger 
price ; 260 ; look at these eyes, examine these limbs — 
shall I say 260 ? Thanks, gentlemen, some one has bid 
260. It seems to me that I heard 276 ; go on, gentle- 
men, I have never sold such a bargain. How ! 280 for 
the best cook, the best washer, and the best dressmaker 
in Virginia \ Must I seH her for the miserable price of 
280 \ 300 ; two gentlemen have said 300. Very well, 
gentlemen, I am happy to see you begin to warm a little ; 
some one bid 310, going— 330— 836— 340, 340, going : 
upon my honour, gentlemen, it is indeed a sacrifice to 
lose so good a cook — a great bargain for 340 dollars. 
Reflect upon it a little, and do not forget there is a little 
boy into the bargain." Here, however, one of the 
leading bidders observed': "As for the negro child, it is 
good for nothing ; it is not worth a day's nourishment ; 
and if I have the mother I will give away the child very 
quick." The auction continued, and the final price was 
360 dollars. Another sale is deseribed, where a mother 
saw successively seven of her children put up, sold off, 
and carried away she knew not whither. The following 
picture of such a scene is powerful, though perhaps sorae- 
what exaggerated : — " The coarse cry of the auctioneer, 
the eager bidding of the emnlous purchasers, the loud 
shout of the rabble at the ribaldry with which the 
crier intersperses bis vociferations, the exulting laugh of 
the suceessful bidder, the guillotine fall of the auction^i 
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liammeT, the fiendish clutch of the new ownen npoii 
their trembling prey, the gioans, ahrieksy tears, and last 
embraces of the slaves, as they are tom violently apart 
by their seyeral purohasersy form a mixture of wicked- 
neas and wo to be found nowhere eise on this aide of 
perdition/' 

There are two descriptions of persons by whom the 
tiafiBc is carried on. The one consists of petty agents, 
who go through the State, and pick up slaves wherever 
they can be found. These bear the lowest character, 
and are held in general contempt. When they have 
collected a certain number, they sometimes convey them 
westward themselves, but more commonly dispose of 
them to extenslye dealers, who reside in Ibe principal 
cities. These are men of large fortunes, sometimes 
public characters, and equally respected with other 
merchants transacting busmess on the same scale. The 
abolitionists taunt their countrymen on this distinction, 
founded merely on the magnitude of the transaction ; 
but the aphorism of Pope has always held too true : 

** Let greatness own her, and she's mean no more." 

Each of these has a large depot,resembling aprison, gloomy 
and secure, well provided with chains,handcuffs, and other 
means of preventing escape. Washington, the great re- 
publican capital, is a principal slave depot, and oma- 
mented with several large structures of this description. 
Eyen while the president and bis officers were march« 
ing in procession to the hall of freedom, another pro- 
cession has been led in chains into distant bondage. It 
is in &ct asserted that, when those structures have been 
oyercrowded, the necessary accommodation has been 
afibrded in the national prisons. 

When a sufficient number has been collected, arrange- 
ments are made for conyeying them to the south and 
west. There are three modes in which this is managed. 
One is by sea in packets going to Charleston or New 
Orleans ; but this is of course exposed to the danger of 
the slayes rising and carrying the vessel to another port| 
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88 happoiecl lately in the case of the Greole. On oiher 
occaaioDSy they are aent down the w estem riven, <^ten 
in large floatfly nidely constructed, maklng osly quo 
Toyage^ and broken up on arrival. Seyend inatances, 
howeyer, occurred of auoceasful rebellion on board, and 
steamers are now considered more eligible, no objection 
being made in the most splendid of these yessels to slayes 
composing pari of the caigo. They are either chained 
or obliged to remain in the hnmblest quarters of the 
yeasely — ^perhf^s associated with animals. The mode of 
transporty howeyer, inyolying the seyerest hardships, ia 
ihat by land on foot Here the party, or cqffk^ as it is 
termedy marches in two files, united by one diain, 
reaching between them through their whole length, and 
connected by handcufis with the slaye on each side* 
The band is Üius so well secured/that two or three men, 
well armed, will driye hundreds in safety. We are dis- 
indined to belieye that in this or any other oonyeyance 
the slayes will be exposed to serious injury, since, im- 
mediately on their arriyal, they mnst be exposed to sale, 
and their price will materially depend on their good 
condition. It is easy to conceive, howeyer, that much 
lough nsage, suffering^ and degradation are likely to be 
their lot.* 

It musty moreoyer, be obseryed that the improyement 
in the general treatment is confined to the old and more 
northerly states. Those newly formed in the west and 
sonth are deyoted to the culture of cotton and sugar, 
which is carried on with eager ayidiiy as a great mer- 
eantile speculation. These producta require peculiarly 
hard labour, especially during the period of picking the 
one substanccy and extracting the other. Through the 
rest of the year, the toil is comparatiyely light ; but this 
very circumstance produces a temptation to keep a 
moderate stock, and stram their tadcs to the yery ut- 
most during the hard-working interyal. Eyen the pio- 

• Slayery, &c., pp. 13-18, 45-65. Arfwed8<tti, United States, 
Ac^p. 325-328. AmericaH Ahnanac, 1842, p. 137. 
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fieflsedly humane law of Louisiana, secuiing to the daye, 
iwo and a half hours in the twenty-four, proves the 
extent to which this System is liable to be carried. The 
iknti-daYery Committee podtively aasert, that the ne- 
groes do not keep np their numben, and that it is 
^jrstematically considered more profitable to Import than 
to breed ; but those zealous persons bare, we imagme, 
yiewed partim cases as extending to the whole Commu- 
nity. There does, however, seem ground to suspect, 
tiiat the Bame consideration is not shown to the female 
sex, nor the same attention to the rearing of children as 
elsewhere. Although there has been a great increase 
in the nomber between 1830 and 1840, yet it is 
not in the like proportion as between 1820 and 1830. 
The latter is about three-tenths, the other little more 
than two-tenths. When we oonsider that, in the old 
States dnring this period, extraordinary encouragement 
was given to the rearing of slaves, we are the more led 
to fflispect, that in the new ones the increase by births 
was not laige. 

The importation of foreign negroes, though prohibited 
by law, is still in some measure clandestinely practised. 
It is well known, and is admitted by President Van 
Buren in bis last address, that the American flag covers 
a great part of the trade still carried on from Africa ; 
and multitudes are thus introduced into Cuba, whence 
the opportunities of oontraband transportation into the 
southem states mustbe very great. The coast of Florida 
and the mouth of the Mississippi are mentioned as the 
|daces where the landings are chiefly effected ; and the 
kwest estimates, probably nearest the truth, make the 
annual number 13,000.* 

Th^^ is yet another evil of no common magnitude 
to which the negro race is subjected. A certain propor- 
tion of them, both in the southem and northem states, 
have attained to the condition of freedom. These in 



* Slarery, ^c, p. 18, &c ; 74, &c. Preddents' Megsages, p. 701« 
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1842 amounted to 186,457 males and 199,778 females ; 
in all, 386,235. By law they are admitted to all the 
Privileges of free Citizens, but by public opinion and 
nsage are held in a State of degradation almost as seyere 
as that of the slave. No white man will hold any com- 
munication or speak with them on terms of equality ; 
and they can find employment only as menial seryants, 
or in the most humble capacities. If they set up a trade, 
no white man employs them ; if they open a shop, he 
will not enter it ; if they commence a manufactore, he 
will not work ander them. Should they enter a bar- 
ber's shop, he drives them out with contumely, observ- 
ing that were he to serve them, all his white customers 
would desert him. Even those who attain to wealth 
are not at all advanced in respect to society. They 
are not permitted to travel in the same public coach 
with whites, and in a steamer are confined to the deck. 
A mulatto, son to a Haytian general, having arrived at 
New York, was refused admittance into any hotel, and 
with great difl&culty found lodging with a poor cid 
woman. On going to the theatre, his money was flong 
in his face, and he was desired to seek a seat in the 
Upper gallery. The elective franchise is allowed only 
in some states ; and even where nominally granted, can 
seldom, it is said, be safely exercised. The benefits 
of education are almost entirely withheld, they being 
scarcely ever admitted to Colleges or schools established 
for the whites ; while they can scarcely form for 
themselves respectable seminaries, or indeed any at all, 
unless in the large cities. Even in the house of God 
they are not admitted on that footing of equality, to 
which all human beings are entitled. Where they can- 
not Support a church for themselves, they must occupy 
a humble and separate quarter, into which no other class 
ever enters. After this they are reproached with being 
generally ignorant, and a large proportion becoming ame- 
nable to public justice ; though it is obvious that their 
oppressors have at least greatly contrlbuted to produce 
those evils which they now allege in justification of their 
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treatment. Another defence is, that their Creator has 
placed an antipathy between the two races^ in yielding 
to which they only follow the divine appointment» 
The abolitionists, however, well observe : " In no coun- 
try in Europe is any man excluded from refined society, 
or deprived of literary, religious, or political privileges 
on account of the tincture of his skin. If this prejudice 
is the fiat of the Almighty, most wonderful is it, that 
of all the kindreds of the earth none have been fbnnd 
sabmisäve to the heavenly impulse, excepting the white 
inhabitants of North America ; and of these it is no less 
Strange than tme, that this divine principle of repulsion 
is most enei^etic in such persons as in other respects 
are the least observant of their Maker's will." It is an 
extraordinary circumstance, that this contempt of the 
negro is carried farthest among the free states of the 
north, and is less conspicuons towards those in the south 
who have obtained their liberty.* 

The early leaders of the revolution by no means 
säiowed favonr or indulgence towards slavery ; they 
viewed with grief and humiliation a System so incon- 
sistent with their boasted liberty, and their desire of 
making their country a general asylum of the oppressed. 
Societies were formed for its gradual abolition, of one of 
which Dr Franklin, and of another Mr Jay were 
presidents. Washington showed a particularly friendly 
spirit towards the Degroes, and at his death liberated 
those on his own estate. The general spirit of the age 
lan strongly in this direction, The south, however, had 
still a strong contrary interest ; and in the period suc- 
eeeding the peace, a kind of compromise System was 
arranged. The northem states passed acts of gradual 
abolition, giving freedom to all who should be bom afber 
their dato ; and congress ordained that no importation 
should take place after 1808. It was hoped that the 
Bource of slavery being thus cut off, it would be gradu- 
ally dried up. 

• Slaverjr, &c., p. 256, &c. Men and Manners, vol. i. p. 94- 
99. Channing, p. 57-62. 
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Tkis expeotation hae not been fulfilled. The rapid 
multipUcation of the slayes, the yast exient of new 
territory over whkh they were spiead, the .important 
cultures of whkh they became the instraments, created 
great national and indiTidual interests, closely involved 
in the System. The feeling of its inoiHisistent and un- 
suitable character was blunted ; and instead of any plana 
or preparations for emancipation, nothing was thought 
of but to check any aspirings in the mind of the negro 
towards that object. Le^ he should be influenced by 
the view of any of his own race enjoying freedom, the 
strengest obstacles were opposed to manumission, even 
when desired by the master. As already mentioned, 
the slaves were prohibited from receiving any instruc- 
tion, which could enlarge their minds, and miake their 
humiliation feit. The Americans were annoyed by the 
remarks of foreigners upon the subject ; but they tumed 
a deaf ear, and silently cherished the system. Suddenly, 
however, within their own bosom, a cry arose, which 
echoed throughout the Union, and shook it to its very 
fonndation. 

The first movement in &yonr of the negroes was 
made by the Col(Hiization Society, formed in 1817 nn- 
der the anspices of some of the most leading men in 
the republic. Its object was to convey free and eman« 
eipated negroes across the Atlantic, and settle them on 
the coast of Africa. After its Operation for a number 
of years, and the transportation of some thousands to the 
colony of Liberia, seyeral of its members, particularly 
Gerrit Smith, began to urge, that the society ought to 
aim at nothing short of the general abolition of slayery. 
A streng Impression had in fact been made by the 
British act for the gradual emancipation of all the 
slayes in the West Indies. As the society showed no 
disposition to concnr in such an object, separate associa- 
tions were formed for that purpose. In 1833, an Ameri- 
can Anti-slayery Society was organized at Philadelphia ; 
and its first anniyersary was held at New York in May 
1834. From that time began the most feryid and active 
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employment of every instrament by which the cause 
coiüd be promoted. Newi^pers and oihßr periodical 
worics were established in this interest; agents and 
lectnrers were sent to different quarters ; all facts 
&y(Hirable to the object in view were collected and 
pnblished. It is alleged by their adversaries, that copies 
ef their nomerous publications were sent to the negroes 
with a view to excite insurrection ; though they them- 
selbes declare, we imagine truly, tiiat they were trans- 
mitted <Mily to proprietors, clergy, and other influential 
persons in the soutii. Certain it is, that the most inde- 
fiitigable nse was made of all these moyements now 
&miliar to us under Üke name of agitation.* 

It is painful to observe, in the case of men who have 
embarked in so noble and even sacred a cause, and haye 
done and suffered so much for it, that there sliould 
have been mixed with their efforts so great a portion of 
human infirraity— of that blind fury of partisanship, 
which forms the chief blot in American politics. ** I am 
peculiarly grieved," says Dr Channing, ** by the appear- 
ances of pasäonate severity in their writings, Speeches, 
and movements^ Such men ought to find in the gran- 
deur, purity, and benerolence of their end, irresistible 
rootives to self-control, to a spirit of equity and mildness, 
to a calm, lofty trust in God. I grieve that in an age 
when the power of gentleness and goodness is beginning 
to be understood, they have sought strength in very 
different weapons." We cannot but here concur with 
Mr Thomton, that ** instead of persuasion and argument 
founded upon reason and revelation, there is an entire 
di^-egard of all those courtesies and all that civility and 
kindness, which ought to characterize men seeking to 
uptum an institutiou of hundreds of years' standing, and 
one too, the uptumlng of which must be, without great 
care, attended with so many frightful consequences." 
The late communication from the Anti-slavery Com- 
mittee too fully exemplifies this charge, showing that 

• Savery, &o., p. 287, &o. Thomton, p. 236.jOOQle' 
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Dr Channing's remark has had no influence upon th^n« 
Thus we find them saylng: ^To call such a public 
opinion (in £äTour of slaTery) inhuman^ sarage, mur- 
derous, diabolicaly woold be to use tarne words^ if the 
English Tocabulaiy could supply otbers of more horrible 
Import/' Treating of tbe sabjection of tbe slaTes to laws 
wbich tbey cannot read^ it is said, — ^^ Tbe memoiy of 
Caligula wiüL blacken with execration wbile time lasts, 
because he bung up bis laws so bigb tbat people could 
not read tbem^ and tben punisbed them because tbey 
did not keep tbem. Our slaTe-bolders aspire to blacker 
in£ämy. Caligula was content witb banging up bis 
laws wbere bis subjects could see tbem : and if tbey 
could not read tbem, tbey knew wbere tbey were, and 
migbt get at tbem. Even Caligula, wretcb as be was, 
would baye sbuddered at cutting tbeir legs off, to pre- 
vent tbeir climbing to tbem ; or if tbey bad got tbere, 
of boring tbeir eyes out, to preyent tbeir reading tbem. 
Our slave-bolders do botb." We observe witb still 
greater pain, tbat tbe deceptive cbaracter wbicb pervades 
tbe political partisansbip of tbe country is not altogetber 
avoided. We do not assert or belieye tbat tbere is 
downrigbt misstatement of facts ; but extravagant esti- 
mates are formed, and particular cases are represented 
as common. Any one reading tbe answers to tbe 9tb 
and 22d questions, respecting tbe starvation, over- 
working, and 111 treatment of the negroes, would neces- 
sarily infer tbat tbey could not keep up tbeir numbers, 
but must become extinct in one or two generations, and 
expressions are even used, as if such were tbe case ; yet 
tbe writers knew well, tbat tbey multiply with a 
rapidity almost unexampled. The usual allowance of 
grain is stated, we believe correctly, at a peck per week ; 
and this is mentioned as if it were a complete starvation 
amounty and will probably be so supposed by the unre- 
flecting reader ; thougb it may in fact be regarded as 
very ample. A peck of wheat flour makes four quartem 
loaves, being more than a half in the day ; and Indian 
com, thougb inferior^ is^ we belieye; as nutritive. Tbe 
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aüment allowed, as already observed, is coarse ; but 
that it should be insufficient for the support of life, and 
eYen of the strength necessary for labour, is most im- 
probable. We do not wish to enter deeply into the 
religious qnestion. The spirit of Christianity is certainly 
adverse to slaYery, and has had a powerful influence in 
its snppres^on. Yet that State certainly seems repeatedly 
alluded to in Scriptare, without any peremptory demand 
of immediate emancipation. We cannot sympathize 
with the opposite party in talking of ^^ those good old 
sLaYe-holders, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ;" yet those 
patriarchs, we imagine, did hold their retainers under a 
mild servitude. On the whole, then, to call upon tbe 
clergy of the south immediately to exclude from church 
commonion all owners of slaves, seems rash and pre- 
matore.* 

This Yiolence and in some degree misrepresentation 
were onfortunately directed against a body possessed of 
great power, without whose cordial concurrence the ob- 
ject could not be attained, and who were little likely to 
endore patiently eren much meeker rebukes. The re- 
action excited was indeed terrible. The abolitionists 
were denounced as almost demons in human shape. 
" An abolitionist," says Thomton, " is not only an 
enthusiast and a fanatic, but he is also a disorganizer, 
and yirtually an Opponent of all law sacred and human. 
These disorganizers are pledged for uptuming the insti- 
tutions of Society, by their dogmas adranced and sup- 
ported at the hazard of the Christian System itself. — To 
contradict Abraham, Jacob, Job, Moses and all the 
prophets, is nothing. To deny New Testament principle 
and example is nothing. — Is there any religion in per- 
verting the precepts of our holy Christianity to purposes 
of de&mation, slander, Insubordination, insurrection, 
rebellion, barbarity, slaughter, and ruin ! Who does 
not see that if the established precepts and examples of 



• Chaiming, p. 63. Thomton, p. 174. Slayery, &c., pp. 71, 
188, 190. ^ . 
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Christiaiiity stand in the way of theae fimatios^ they 
throw them aside ; if the laws of the land interfero with 
their plans, they denounce them as ünpious ; and if th« 
constitation of ihe conntry, as it does^ cut them off ftom. 
the right of interference in the internal concems of the 
jcountry, they are ready to giye it up, rather than let go 
or grre up their &voarite dogmas !" If any abolitionisfc 
should set foot upon the soil of the sonth, all law but 
ihat of Lynch would for him be sospended; instant 
death woidd be his portion. From caines to be presently 
explained, the anti-abolitiomsts had a strong party in the 
north, who immediately began a career of violence 
almost nnexampled. During 1894 and 1835, the ^ mob« 
demon" was let loose upon their opponents, and even 
npon the free negroes. The party was particnlaiiy 
powerfiil in New York, where, after the first anniversary 
held in May 1834^ the cry was raised to ^crush the 
treason in the egg." Another meeting being held two 
months after, the mob assembled, dispersed them, and 
for seyeral days kept possession of the city, committing 
yarious outrages. The honses of the leading abolitionists 
were broken into, their fumiture brought into the streets 
and bumed, and themselyes oompelled to flee the place. 
The same scene was speedily repeated in all the dties, 
and eyen smaller towns and yillages. For many months, 
scarcely a day elapsed withont intelligence being receiyed 
of some new outbreak. The reign of order and goyem- 
ment seemed entirely broken up. Indignati<m meetings 
were held, denouncing the " incendiary abolitionists"— 
thondering anathemas against the '^ fanatics and traitors." 
The grossest outrage committed was against the <* Hall 
of Freedom" in Philadelphia, which had been erected 
with a yiew to free discussion, ei^)ecially on this subject. 
While a numerous meeting was held, composed in a 
great measure of females, a mob deliberately assembled, 
broke in, obliged all present to flee, and reduced the 
edifice to ashes. 

The abolitionists stood firm and defied this powerful 
persecution. The opposite party, finding their efforta 
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abortiye, and tliemselyes coTered with diagrace by pro« 
ceedings so unconstitutionaly and contrary to all their 
professions, gradually desisted. The society, aided per- 
haps by tbis reckless persecution, increased in numbers, 
and probably continue still to advance. Yet it gradually 
appearedy that tlieir progress was opposed by beurriers not 
likely to be soon oyercome. All the southem planters» 
of couTse, directed their fiercest efibrts against it ; they 
were then the ruling party ; and they proclaimed that 
if the north continued to press this object, they would 
break up the Union. In the north, again, the commercial 
aristocracy, which, as already observed, is there most 
inflaentialy had motives leading them to sympathize 
with that agricultural body. They carried on all its 
trade ; they were connected by social, and sometimes by 
family ties ; cotton, tobacco, and other producta of slave 
labour were the main staples of their commerce ; they 
held extensive property in the southem states, slaves 
included. They were extremely sensitive as to the 
preservation of the Union, and their aristocratic feelings 
made them revolt from any sudden Innovation, and 
&om the violent agitation by which it was sought to be 
produced. They became thus anti-abolitionists almost 
as decided as the slave-owners themselves. We have 
already observed the great influence which they possess 
over the press and the professional classes. The clergy 
were called upon with particular eamestness to ränge 
themselves on this side. This was not quite what might 
have been expected from their order ; yet their depend- 
ence on these opulent classes was very entire ; and, with 
a few exceptions, they yielded to the temptation. Nu- 
merous documents were issued by clerical bodies, justi- 
fying slavery, and condemning the abolition proceedings. 
The Antinslavery Committee even denounce " the Ame- 
rican churches the bulwarks of American slavery." The 
supporters of the cause are thus nearly oonfined to the 
rural population in the northem, chiefly the New 
England states, and to a small number of cleigy and 
professional men in the eitles. The female sex, with 
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that generous humanity whioh choraoterizes them, haye 
taken a yeiy active share ; yet perhaps have not always 
aided in tempering the zeal of the party with discreiion. 

From these causes it resulted Üiat both the leading 
political parties opposed in a determined manner the 
abolition moyement. Its votaries were excladed from 
eyery office of power or emolument ; and congress in 
particular was decidedly against them. The right 
of Petition had been faUy sanctioned by the Consti- 
tution ; which Story considers as eyen superfluoiia, 
since without it no freedom could be conceiyed to exist. 
Yet it was denied to the abolitionists, and resolutions 
were passed to receiye none coming fi-om that quarter. 
We are sorry to add that they themselyes are not at 
all improying in discretion. Lest they should omit any 
error by which a good cause could be injured, they 
haye mixed it up with others of a yery equiyocal and 
certainly irreleyant character. Some seek the emanci- 
pation of the whole human race to the extent of their 
being subject to no law or goyemment whatever ; others 
stand up for the complete equality of the sexes, and will 
receiye no coadjutors who do not admit tbäs principle in 
its füllest extent. In these circumstan^s all combined 
action is for the present suspended, or ät least greatly 
impeded. It is yery positiyely asserted that the cause 
continues to make progress in the public mind, and to 
gain conyerts ; but it must eyidently assume a different 
shape, and get into other hands, before it can haye any 
ehance of success. 

We must here do justice to another brauch of the 
society's exertions, — ^that by which they haye sought to 
eleyate the free negroes. They haye studiously supplied 
them with schools and other means of instruction, haye 
sought to form habits of industry and proyide suitable 
employment for them, and haye not eyen hesitated to 
associate with them both in public and priyate as feUow- 
creatures. Tlus last particular has excited the most 
yiolent clamour, and was eyen alleged as one ground for 
ihe buming of the Pennsylyania hall, They assert, and 
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fleemiDgly with trath, that they have done a good deal 
to improve this unfoitonate race, and mitigate the pro- 
seription against them. 

Something musi here be said of the Colonization So- 
fäety, which, as already obserred, transporte free or 
emancipated negroes to Afnc% thus relieving the hard- 
shipB endured by them in the States, and paving the 
'way for the civüisation of that continent It origmated 
in good feelings and motives, and when there was so 
ihonght of emanoipation. So £Eur aa relates to Africa, 
we believe that if cautiouily (Mmdiioted on a small scale 
it may prodnce hi^py efibcts. We would anxiously 
lemind its soppiMrteny howeyer, that the nsual result oi 
eolonintioii has been injnrious and even &tal to the na- 
ikwe iBce. When Mr Everett and Preddent Tyler boast 
of it as similar to the landing of the pilgrims in New 
England, they forget that the issue of that eyent was 
not to improve, but to exterminate or expel the whoks 
race of native Indians. AMca, oomparatively, is much 
more densely peopled ; an attempt therefore to find room 
there for the whole slave or even free coloured popula- 
tkm conld not be made withont bloody and disastrons 
confticts. 

Out present object, howerer, is to consider the efiects 
produced by the society in America. There it is held 
by the pro-slayery party as a complete proyision for the 
whole negro race both free and in bondage, and as dis- 
pensing with any other step for the mitigation or ulti- 
mate abolition of slayery. Under this yiew we cannot 
hesitate to consider it a perfect delusion. De Tocqneyille 
has clearly proyed tiiat any number whioh conld be 
praoticably transported would neyer eyen sensibly arrest 
the rapid increase of the coloured race ; and we must 
agree with DrChanning, that an attempt might as well 
be made to dram the Atlantic. But suppose it were per- 
fectly praoticable, let us ask, are those yast and fruitfal 
ngions to be reconyerted into deserts ! Can any one 
beüeye that the planters seriously intend to denude 
themselyes of a labouring population, and to un^rtake 
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with iheir own hands the calture of sagar and cotton 
xmder the buming suns of Louisiaiia and Alabama ! In 
fact, though such language is sometimes held before 
the public, between themselves a yery different tone is 
nsed. At the great meeting of the Viiginian branch of 
the Society, Mr Wise, called up and applanded as an 
oiacle, declared his fiill understanding of the great 
original principles of the design having been to ^ecure 
andfortify the instüutian ofslavery ü^elf; and one of the 
resolutions unanimously passed consideTs ^^ the principle 
of African colonization as best responding to the demanda 
of southem patriotism and beneTolence, and ofiering to 
the temperate wisdom of all parties and eveiy section a 
common ground of resistance against the mischieTous 
and reckless enterprises of abolition/' Whatever, then, 
be the tendency of the institution, it is in no degree 
either designed or calculated to mitigate or abolish in- 
ternal slareiy. 

From what has been said, the fiiture prospects of the 
abolltion cause must appear involved in very considerable 
obscurity. Grenerally speaking, it seems impossible that 
the System of slavery, so contrary to the improved spirit 
and feelings of the age, can have a very long duration» 
Yet the mode or the period in which it shall be removed 
can scarcely be even conjectured. Before tiiat consum- 
mation can be hoped, the undertaking must be assumed 
hy leaders of a more practical and statesmanlike chaiac- 
ter. The abolitionists now testify against oomperua-' 
tum as a «in. Yet the present masters did not originate 
slayery, but received it by inheritance ; all their material 
interests are bound up with it ; and the change, under 
the most fäYOurable view, could not take place without 
temporary loss and embarrassment on their part. We 
cannot discover any sin in affording them, under such 
circumstancesy aid and relief ; and it would seem giace- 
ful had the north, while calling upon them so loudly to 
«ncounter the evil, ofiFered in some degree to share and 
mitigate its pressure. Again, they denounce graduai 
aholUion as a #f n. Yet abrupt and unprepared changes 
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in the social System are often found to be pemlcious 
eren to those on whose behalf they are made. The ex- 
ample of Britain appears in favour of the gradual System. 
We shonld incline with Miss Martineau to recommend, 
cven after emancipation, some temporary restriction on 
the power of holding land. The object would be to 
check the tendency to fix on small spots, and draw from 
them by imperfect culture a rüde subsistence ; to shut 
them in to the position and habits of hired labourers. 
The tendency alluded to has, if we understand right, 
heen the main cause which has rendered the West Indian 
emancipatioD, as respects the masters, not perfectly suc- 
cessful. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

Religion in the United States, 

Early Religious State— Effects of the Reyolution— Adoption 
of the Voluntary System— Respect for Religion— In New 
England— In the South — Deficiency in the West— Sects — 
Methodists— Baptists— Presbyterians— Congregationalists — 
Episcopalians— Roman Catholics— Quakers— Unitarians,&c. 
— Shakers — Rappites — Mormonites— Societies— Bible — Mis- 
sionary— Home— Sabbath School— Reviyals and Camp-Meet- 
ings— General Result. 

Religion in the United States has presented itself 
nnder peculiar and important aspects, which have ex- 
cited the greater interest from their bearing upon 
questions by which men's minds in the old world haye 
been deeply agitated. It shall be cur object rather to 
exhibit the &ct8 connected with and tending to illustrate 
the subjecty than to assume the advocacy of any par- 
ticular conclusion. 

This principle was deeply concemed in the first foun- 
dation of the colonies. That of New England, the most 
flourishing of them, was founded, as already shown, by 
the Puritans escaping the persecution to which they 
were exposed under the Stuarts. They came out pre- 
pared to assign to it a prominent place in their institu- 
tions ; erecting, indeed, rather a church than a state, 
and excluding from every political privilege those who 
were not members of their congregations. They did 
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not, however, wüte into any uniform System of churdi 
gOTemment ; nor, though tiie ministen were libendiy 
pitmded for, was any pennanent fund appropriated to 
their maintenance. The other colonies, excepting Vir- 
ginia, were chiefly reoruited by dissenters from the 
establi^ed chorch, of very yarious creeds. Williams^ 
Baltimore^ and Penn, studiously inyited settlers of 
all sects without distinction; they seem either to 
Laye been adyerse to an establii^mient, or unable to 
propose it in &yoar of an obnoxious body. Efibrts were 
indeed employed to procure that distinction for the 
Chuich of England; bnt these, being in &your of a 
minority, and made by arbitiary goyemors, were un- 
populär, and could be carried out only to a limited 
extent. On the whole, though the yoluntary principle 
was not absolutely laid down, religious Instruction had 
little eise to depend upon. 

Even after the reyolution, indeed, this System was 
not at once decided on. A numerous body among the 
fedends were desirous of an establishment, probably on 
some yery liberal basis ; and Jefferson eyen boasts, that 
had not he and bis party come into power, this object 
would haye been accomplished. During their long 
sway, eyery such idea was steadily disoouraged : it has 
since been renounced eyen by their opponents, and is 
not now entertained in any quarter. 

While, howeyer, the American statesmen reject eveiy 
kind of ecclesiastical establishment, they profess to re- 
gard religion itself with peculiar reyerence. They con- 
sider even, and we imagine not without reason, the 
religious spirit which peryades a great portion of the 
Union as a main basis of its well-regulated freedom. 
The weakness of human law must be compensated by 
the power of the diyine. De Tocqueyille eyen assures 
US, that missionaries setting out for the westem states, 
stated it as one of their leading objects to cement 
national union and liberty. A man who does not 
belong to some one Christian communion, and pay a^ 
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deoent respect to its ordinaneefl^ loses much of his pios^ 
pect of rising in public life.* 

The influence of religion varies remarkably in diflfer^it 
tjoarters of the Union. It is most conspicuous in New 
England, and generally in the eastem states north of 
the PotomaCy including now the most improyed and 
intelligent of the population. It is professed there in 
a manner perhaps more zealous and decided than in 
any country of Eorope. De Tocqueville, coming in- 
deed from one where a very düFerent spirit reigned, 
was particularly Struck with the religious aspect of 
the nation. Ministers are maintained, at least in 
all towns of any magnitude, in numbers adequate to 
the population ; while the provision for their support is 
usnally sufficient, and in many cases liberal. It some- 
times amounts to nearly £1000, and seldom falls much 
Short of £100 a-year ; and they recwve also many presents 
and yarious marks of kindness from their congrega- 
tions. They are strictly debarred from political life, 
being allowed neither to sit in the central nor State 
l^islatureSy nor to hold any office under goyemment ; 
but this exdusion implies no want of respect, arising 
solely from these employments being considered incom* 
patible with their sacred functions. Indeed, their con* 
sideration and influence in society is described as yery 
extensive, exceeding what their order enjoys in Eng- 
land ; it has eyen been represented as inoidinate, and 
eompared to that exercised by priests in the old Roman 
Catholic countries. Wealthy merchants, according to 
Miss Martineau, are gratified by haying a daughter 
married to a clergyman. The ministers, on their side, 
are laborious, active, and attentive to their congr^;ations ; 
their attainments are generally respectable, and in some 
cases eminent, though the want of leisure must render 
it difficult for them to engage yery deeply in leamed 
researches. Their people attend diligenüy on their 

* De Tocqaeyille, toI. ii. pp. 234, 235. Grand, yol. i. p. 281-297. 
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ministrBtions and other Spiritual ordinances, and Sup- 
port OD a great ecele^ and with much activity, bible, 
missionaiy, and similar societies, together with Philan- 
thropie institutions, to which they are mainly prompted 
by Christian motives. The men, it must be owned, 
hare their attention much distracted by polltics and 
gaiuy which are both pursued with an excess of eager- 
ness not quite consistent in persons profeasing deyotion 
to higher objects. The ladies, howeyer, witJi the füll 
sanction of their husbands, allot to these pursuits a rery 
material share of their time and attention. Further 
details under these heads will be giyen in the course of 
the chapter.* 

The southem Atlantic states present a di£ferent as- 
^ pect. Virginia, the leading one, was founded under the 
auspices of the high church party, who long maintained 
the ascendency ; but, though strongly attached to epis- 
Gopacy, they were ayerse to that feryid zeal displayed 
by the Puritans. The progress of the democratic prin- 
dple broke down the first tendency, while it perhaps 
strengthened the second. The Viiginian statesmen 
formed the centre of the Opposition to a national estab* 
lisfament, which was abolished in the State in 1799. 
Although this form of worship still preycdls^ it is ad- 
ministered mostly by methodist preachers, who out- 
number the regulär episcopaldergy. Grenerallyspeaking, 
the tone in this part of the Union is that of respect for 
religion, without any of the zealous profession oonspi- 
cnous in the northem diyision. We haye been informed 
<Hi good authority that its influence is extending. 

^e case is otherwise still with the great ränge of 
the new states in the west. The yast extent^ the thinly 
icattered population, with the want of all national aid, 
imder it scarcely possible to maintain any regulär 
ministry. In the absence of this benefit, the desire for 

* Buckingham, yol. i. p. 189-200. Martinean,ToL üi. p. 147» 
I 275. Gnmd, yol. i. p. 351, &o. 
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it quickly expires. Mr Flfnt, tiiough dispoeed to yiew 
fitvourably the westem character, admits profanityto be 
one of its revolting festnres. The langoage held <m 
board the steameis on the Mississippi is painM to sober 
and pious eora, and with gamblkig and other yicions 
practices, renders them oftwi scenes of sednction to 
travellers from the east. Mrs TroUope having reproved 
a woman whom she saw working in her iield on th« 
sabbath, was answered : ** I ben't a Christian, ma'am ; 
we have got no opportunity." A district, howerer, at 
all populoasy is seldom very long without some kind of 
ministration. Missionaries provided by societies in the 
eastem cities, with other voluntary teachers, form what 
Mr Flint calls *• a circulating phalanx," who are con- 
stantly movlng fix>m place to place. When one arrires 
at a village, he nsnally finds a school or other large 
apartment in which he can officiate. Piacards being 
affixed in conspicnous places, a considerable body usually 
assembles, thongh Mrs Ciavers laments that a larger 
number set out to amnse themselves with the rod imd 
the gun. The schoolroom in her yillage, being by no 
means air-tight, was warmed by a large fire in the 
middle, on each side of which sat the hearers ; wfaile 
the children running about in the interval, attracted too 
mnch of the parents' notice, and ofben by their criea 
half drowned the yoice of the Speaker. She complains 
of the preachers as in general well meaning and zealons 
indeed, but most incompetent. Mr flint admits, that 
they are vehement and boisterous in an extreme degree, 
yet considers such a style suited to the audience, and 
eyen marked with a hold poetical eloquence, acquired 
in solitary wandering through the vast westem forests. 
A collection is made at the close of the senrice ; fior it is 
Said to be rooted in the minds of the people, that woik 
should be first done, and then paid for. They are said 
to prefer this varied and desultory Instruction to a fixed 
pastor. They are not fastidious as to the creed or pxo- 
fession ; but it is a point of etiquette, that when one has 
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«niUHiiioed a seimon, another shall not preach at Ü» 
sänne time. It may be obaerved, meantimey that as the 
westem territory is filled with people, and laige chies 
arise, it becomes asBimilated in thia, as in other req>eota, 
to the more improved State of things in the east la 
Cineinnati, by Mrs Trollope's account, the religions spirit 
is as powerfbl, and carried, in her opinion, to a more 
saperatitions exoess, than in the maritime cities.* 

The mode of peopling America, with the abeence of 
any national preference, led naturally to a great variety 
of sects. The clei^, too, were in many cases obliged 
to make their own way, and form congregations for 
themselves. Hence those which bore a missionary 
and itinerant charaeler, and addressed themselves most 
strongly to populär feeJing, haye gained the chief asoend- 
ency. The Methodists^t who did not enter into any of 
the main colonizing expeditions, now greatly outnum-f 
bered any other sect. No regukr society was formed 
tili 1776 ; it was nearly broken up during the war ; 
bnt Dr Hinton, in 1784, went out to eonstitute a church. 
Aeoording to the minute of the Greneral Conference in 
1834, their numbers amotmted to 638,784, their trayd- 
ling ministers to 2458 ; and this is independent of looal 
preachera, who are supposed to be even superior in 
number, but of whom no regulär account is kept. 
They are pretty generally di£Fused, least however in 
New England, but mostly over the southem and west- 
em States. Their preachers are entirely under the 
direction of the Conferences, and seldom remain abore 
two years in one Station. They are paid ou t of a general 
iund formed by subscription or coUection, the allowanee 
to each being 100 dollars (£22, 10s.) per annum, with 
board and trayelling expenses. If married, the same 

• Flint (Timothy), Geography, &c. of Mississippi Valley, 
p. 137-142. TroUope, vol. i. p. 154. 

f The enümeration here giyen of sects and institutions iS' 
ehiefly drawn from the American Almanaofor 1836, pa^ 
138-171. See also Hinton, toI. i. p. 369, &c. Combe, yoI. i.p, 
809-312 ; vol. ü. pp. 163-172, 300-306 ; vol. iii. p. 440-447. Buck- 
ingham, vol. iii p. 843-855. Martineau, voL ii. p. 55-64. 
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sam is allowed for the wife ; also from 16 to 24 doUars 
for each child, according to its age. These sums, how- 
ever, form the maximam, which is seldom fuUy realized. 
The chuich is diyided into twenty-two oonferencesy 
aocording to geographica! limits ; and yearly meetings 
are held of all the travelling preachers included within 
each« Del^;ates, one for every fourteen memhers, form 
a general Conference, which assemhles every föur years, 
to decide on questions common to the whole body ; 
it is presided OTer by six bishops. In 1830, a sort 
of schism took place, by the Separation of a minority, 
nnder the title of Methodist Protestants. They com- 
posed, in 1836, a general and 13 annual Conferences, 
and reckoned about 30,000 members. They seem to 
approach nearer to the presbyterian model, the Con- 
ferences containing a body of lay members eqnal to 
the clerical, and no bishop appearing to preside. 

The Baptists rank next, and neariy equaL They 
are mnch more ancient, having formed part of the 
original emigration ; and as they labonred for some 
time nnder a particular odium at home, came over 
in laige bodies. They appear also by their activity to 
haye made numerous converts, and to be still extending 
their nnmbers. The main body, who hold tenets de- 
cidedly Calvinistic, were reported in 1833 as containing 
6888 churches, 3110 ministers, and 384,869 members. 
The report of the Baptist Home Missionary Society for 
1835 considers these Statements too low, and founded 
on defective retums. They lament the inadequate pro- 
portion of mimsters to churches, which is little more 
than a half ; while of the number *^ it is well known 
that many are imperfectly fitted for the work, others 
but partially deyoted to it, and not a few of the remainder 
only ill sustained in it." Being employed mostly in 
remote and outer districts, the fands for their support 
are comparatively small; and even in the old states, 
the salaries are usoally lower than those of other deno- 
minations. 

Besid^s these Calvinistic Baptists who may be con- 
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Bidered the legular body, there are oihers lanked as 
difleentient. The Free- will Baptists, who, from the 
tiüe, may be supposed to hold Anninian tenets, amounted 
to 25,276, having 546 churches, and 342 ministers. The 
Mennonites, a very early Grerman sect, are estunated at 
30,000 ; the Tankers, of sunilar origin, at 3000. The 
Seventh-day Baptists are estimated at 4258, the Six Prin- 
dple at 2137 ; but we cannot pretend to say any thing 
as to the tenets of these bodies. Another, tinder the 
title of Christ-ians, began to separate in 1803, and in 
1830 were reckoned to have 300 ministers, 1000 con- 
gregations, and 30,000 communicants* They admit no 
mle of fiedth except the scriptures ; and their tenets are 
Said to be anti-trinitarian. 

The Presbyterian chureh ranks next as to nnmbers, 
and forms a highly respectable body. It does not, how- 
ever include the Puritan emigrants of New England, 
who, thongh their yiews were closelyaccordant, formed 
a different " pkUform" and never subjected themselves 
to any regolar form of chnrch-govemment. There are 
only two presbyteries in New England. The great 
strength of the body lies in New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, where it was probably introduced by 
Dutch and German settlers. These have doubtless been 
recroited from Scotland and England, and haye spread 
by emigration into the westem states. Even in the 
South, their number is not inconsiderable. By a report 
of the general assembly in 1834, they were stated at 
247,964 communicants, with 2648 churches, 1914 mini- 
sters, and 236 lieentiates. These were divided into 
twenty-three synods, each comprehending from three to 
eight presbyteries, and uniting in a' general assembly, 
which meets at Philadelphia on the third Thursday of 
May. In 18379 a great schism took place, and the gene- 
ral assembly exscinded 509 ministers and 60,000 com- 
mnnicants on a chaige of heresy, which appears to have 
consisted in inadeqnate views respecting the great Cal- 
vinistic doctrines. These now constitute a separate sect. 

The Congregational Union forms still the preyailing 
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bodj in New England ; and, thongh wiüiout any esta- 
blishment, ü sapported on a reqi^ctable footing. The 
number of chordies in 1834 is repoiied at IO7I9 with 
975 ministers; being thns better sapplied than any 
of ihe bodies before mentioned. The oommunieants 
amounted to IdO^OOO. They are divided into associa- 
tionsy each contaming a number of churches seldom 
exceeding twenty, with a general one for each State, but 
withont any miited assembly of the whole. They hare 
been muoh weakened by the defeetion of a hirge body, 
ehiefly in MaasachuBetts, who haye adopted Unkarian 
principles. There are said to be oonsiderable nombers 
in oiher states, beddes those of New England, of whom 
no account has been collected. 

The Episcopal church is finmed after the model of 
that of England, and dnring the oolonial connexion, was 
al ways feiyoured by the mling party ; yet it nerer conld 
stnke any deep root, nnleas in Yirgmia. In ihe northem 
States, itsadherentswere not eren r^^nlarly organized into 
achurch tili after the war. In 1784, Samnel L^niy came 
out, consecrated by the Bishop of Aberdeen, sacceeded in- 
1787 by Mr Smi^, who had received holy Orders from 
the hands of the Archbishop of Canterbury. The pe(^>le 
bare the choice of the clergy, and a voice evenk in the 
appointment of the bishops. There are tolerably laige 
congregations in the chief towns, consisting mostly of 
the higher dasses ; and the cleigy are liberally supported« 
The number of churches is stated at 701, preUy gene- 
rally difiused through the eastem statee ; but they haye 
scarcely at all obtained a footing beyond the Alleghany. 
New l^gland contains 150 ; the congregations, howeyer, 
are generaUy smalX and two of them often seryed by 
one indiyidual. There are 23 dioceses, compreh^idmg 
the whole ränge of the Union, ha. many of which the 
number of clergy is exceedingly limited. 

Roman Catholics were ehiefly concemed in the foun- 
dation of Maryland, where they are still yery numerous. 
This religion was also establkhed in Florida and Loui- 
siana^ originally Spanish colonies ; and to a oertain ex- 
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tent by the Frenoh in the norfih- westem districts. Emi- 
graots of this clasB haye alao from time to time com« 
ovesr, and of late particularly from Ireland. Its profes- 
8018 are said to have exerted particular seal in propa- 
gating their tenets, and with considerable guccess, espe- 
ciallj in the west, where the ground was in a great 
measore nnoccupied. Hence an alann has spread among 
zealons ProtestantSy who displayed it yery irr^^arlj, 
by the demolition of a nnnnery which had been erected 
at Boston. This exercise of lynoh-law was not duly 
ponished; but the nuns are said to inhabit another 
edifioe, where they still teach and make prosely tes. The 
nmnbers of this persuasion can only be conjectured at 
from 500,000 to 800,000, though by some they are esti- 
mated even higher. 

The Friends or Quäkers do not hold quite so con- 
q>icnons a place as might have been expected, from 
their having been the fonndcrs of one great state, and 
the prominent morements made by them in others« 
They appear to have no published of&cial acoount, either 
of their numbers or distribution. The general estimate 
18 150,000 members, divided into 450 or 500 societies ; 
bat this we should think under the truth. PennsyL 
yania, of conrse, is their chief seat, yet eyen there they 
are now considerably outnumbered by other sects, A re- 
markable schism has been made in the body by Elias 
Hicks, who has adopted theUnitarian doctrine, which has 
greotly spread, bis foUowers being estimated at 56,000. 

LuUierans came oyer in great numbers to the back 
Settlements of Philadelphia ; whence they haye extended 
into Ohio. In other quarters^ they haye found little 
footing. They are said, in 1842, to haye had 750 
churches, bnt seryed only by 267 ministers. There are 
nine synods, and a general one, which meets eyery 
threeyears. 

Although the orthodox Calyinisticdoctrines generally 
preyail tluroughont the United States, and are inculcated 
with peculiar zeal, yet there has been lately formed a 
oonädezable and inflnential party, attached to yery 
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opposite tenets. About fifly yeara ago, Unitarianisiil 
began to be professed at BoBton, whiae it mig^t least 
have been expected. It rapidly spread, and was em- 
braced by a large prc^rtion of the most leading men in 
Massachusetts. The literary talents of sevenJ of its 
Professors, particnlarly of Dr Channing, threw a great 
lustre round it; and they obtained the command of 
Harvard University, the most distinguished seminary in 
the Union. The most opulent Citizens are observ^ to 
belong to this body, which Mr Buckingham remarks to 
be usually jomed by those who rise to wealth. Hence 
he anticipates its eztendon ; yet admits, that it has con- 
tinued stationary, in a numerkal yiew, for several yeara, 
while the population, and consequently other sects, are 
extending. The congregations in this State are estimated 
at 130, served by 120 mimsters. There are 13 in 
Maine, and 17 in New Hampshire, but only one in Con« 
necticut. In other states, there is usually a church in 
each large city, but no general difiuslon among the 
people. The whole number of congregations is suppoaed 
to be about 200. We have already seen, however, that 
small sections of other bodies haye adopted the same 
tenets, which tiieir yotaries eyen assert are held by 2000 
societies. 

The Universallsts are a more numerous class, who 
seem peculiar to America, and of whose tenets we can 
form a very imperfect idea. The leading one appears 
to be universal salyation, the seemingly dangerous ten- 
dency of which many of them seek to guard agunst by 
supposing a long and severe purgatory. Mr Combe 
considers them as a species of populär Unitanans. No 
estimate has appeared of their numbers ; but they are 
formed into 600 congregations, served only by 300 
ministers, whence, in many churches, there is no regulär 
weekly Service. They are generally diffused through 
the eastem states, but are found in none of tibe 
westem, except Ohio. A general Convention meets 
annually at Oxford, Massachusetts. 

There are, besides, a number of smaller bodies. Tho 
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Beformed Dutch, established in New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, have 197 churches, 192 ministers, 
nnder one general synod, and 22,515 communicants. 
The Grerman Reformed, in Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
have 180 ministers, 600 congregations, and 30,000 com- 
municants. The Associate Presbyterians, mostly in the 
middle and north-westem states, have 169 congrega- 
tions, 70 ministers, 12,886 communicants. The Asso- 
ciate Reformed have three synods in the north, south, 
and west ; the latter is stated to contain 214 congrega- 
tions^ 116 ministers, and 12,000 communicants. The 
extent of the others is not known. The Cumberlaud 
Presbyterians form a brauch, who broke off in 1810 on 
account of the refusal by the synod of Kentucky to 
license ministers without their having received a clas- 
sical education. This rüder class have spread through 
the westem states, so as to contain above 500 congrega- 
tions, 476 preachers, and at least 50,000 communicants. 
The New Jerusalem Church, chiefly in the north-east 
states and Ohio, is reported to have 27 societies and 58 
teachers. The Moravians, or United Brethren, most 
numerous in Pennsylvania, comprise, it is said, 33 
ministers, 24 congregations, and 5,745 members. The 
Jews are reckoned at 15,000. 

Another very small sect, which, from its extreme 
peculiarity, has drawn the attention of the world, is 
that of the Shakers. Their principal religious observance 
consists in dancing. After a sermon, which is said to 
contain some good moral Instruction, they apply them- 
selves to this exercise, the men being ranged on the one 
side and the women on the other. The tunes are said 
to be stirring and merry, such as are usually played at 
farces and pantomimes ; their motions vehement, with 
stamping and jerking, and sometimes i«sembling those 
of the kangaroo. Another peculiarity is the strict ob- 
servance of celibacy, rendering the Institution completely 
monastic. They denounce the attachment between the 
sexes as one from which the greatest evils of life have 
arisen. They appear demrous to convert the whole 
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World to their System, though they do not explain how, 
in this event, the human lace coöld be preserved from 
extinction. The Community of property is another 
principle strictly enforced; all the memlers labouring 
for the public, and the produce being thrown into a 
common stock, under the management of certain leaders. 
Amid eil this extravagance, their industry is conspic- 
uouS) and their conduct is noted as singularly correet 
and regulär. Their grounds are kept under higher 
cultivation than those of their neighbours, and every 
article produced is of superior quality. A considerable 
property is supposed to be usually accumulated by 
each Community. Ann Lee, about 1764, first broached 
this System in Lancashire ; but finding England not a 
congenüd soll, she went over to America. Like her 
successors, she is said to have combined a good deal of 
worldly wisdom with the wildest fanaticism, and made 
converts of many respectable farmers in New England. 
This mania soon passed away ; but the body still keep 
up their number by accesdons from various quarters. 
They adopt children, and are joined by widows and other 
destitute persons, in the yiew of a comfortable subeist- 
ence. Their chief settlement is at Lebanon. 

A smaller estabilshment, somewhat similar in cha- 
racter, has been formed by M. Rapp, a Grerman, who, 
with certainly an uncommon measure of abilities and 
address, perverted them to the purpose of obtaining an 
absolute dominion oyer the minds of a number of indi- 
viduals. He persuaded them that Heaven had invested 
him with a prophetical and spiritual character, which 
entitled him not only to be their instructor but the 
director of all their actions. Without inculcating any 
&ntastic forms of worship, he agrees with the Shakers 
in prohibiting marriage, and making bis people labour 
in common, all the proceeds being placed at his disposal. 
He has thus accumulated large property ; but about 
eeventy members lately seceded, and raised an action for 
their share, which he compounded by giving them £5000, 
He carefiilly preyents aH interwnune with strangers, 
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and is eren cautious in admitting new converts» lest 
they should enlighten, or^ in his yiew, oorrupt the fixed 
Yotaries. The numberat present is about^OO^settled 
at Economy, on the Ohio, 18 miles below Pittsbuig* 
Rapp is yery old, and at his death the body are ex* 
pected to lH«ak up. 

Another religious abortion has recently started np in 
the Mormonites, or Latter-day Saints, respecting whom 
we are not prepared or disposed to say much. They 
hold tiiat the angel, in the Reyelaticm, ohapter xiv.^ 
destined to preach the gospel to all nations^ appeared to 
Joseph Smith and sey^ral other persona, and communi« 
cated to them a laige body of religious instruction* 
The latter received also a book written on brass 
platesy and containing a species of supplementary 
gospel, which has been translated and pubHdied. This 
circumstance appears to mark deliberate fraud. The 
System of labouring in common is not adopted ; but 
believers are eamestly inyited to seil their property, 
and deliyer it into the hands of Smith for the common 
benefit. In retum, they are inyested with lofty names, 
— ^reyelators, patriarchs, priests, seers, — while he him- 
self is head of the church and president of the high 
priesthood. He has thus aocumulated consid^nble 
property, and fomided a town in the Missonri State, 
which äie Mthful were called upon to assist in building. 
They became inyolyed, howeyei, in quarreis with the 
inhabitants, and, afber some sharp conflicts, were obliged 
to quit this Station, their chief seat being now at Nauvoo, 
on the banks of the MississippL Their number is reck- 
oned, in the American Ahnanac, at 12,000. They haye 
sent oyer misdonaries into this country, who are said to 
haye made some conyerts. We are obliged to State, that 
these notices are &om sources somewhat casual and 
yagne. 

Mention has already been made of the great extent 
and actiye promotion of societies for the difiusion of 
religious knowledge. In this respect the United States 
lank second only to Bidtain« The American Bible 
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Society was instituted in 1816, and is conducted by a 
board of thirty-six managers, all laymen, and belonging 
to five or six religious denominations. As the object is 
to publish the scriptures withont note or comment, 
there is a union of all Christian sects. The main seat 
of Operation is in New York, where they haye an edifice 
for the officers* residence, and for the work of printing 
and binding. Here seventeen presses are moyed by 
steam, and above 1000 bibles can be printed in a day« 
A subscriber of 30 doUars is a member, and one of 150 
a director, both for life. There are about 1000 auxiliary 
societies, each usually embracing a coonty, and con- 
nected with from ten to twenty smaller branches. 
They receive copies at cost price, or even lower in 
case of necessity. Those sitoated in wealthy dis- 
tricts make remittances to the parent society ; others 
are obliged to solicit its bounty. For some years, it 
has been an anxious aim of the society that every child, 
able to read, should be fumished with a copy of the 
scriptures. They have also, by means of their surplus 
funds, extended their Operations to foreign countries, 
and have granted large sums to aid in the printing 
and circulation of the scriptures in various languages. 
The income in the first year, ending May 181 7, exceeded 
35,000 doUars, and gradually increased — ^in 1824 to 
52,000, in 1828 to 65,000, and in 1831 even to 170,000. 
This last amount, however, has not been supported ; 
in 1834 it feil to 85,000, though it rose in 1836 to 
above 100,000. 

The pious zeal for communicating the blessings of 
Christianity to pagan nations by missionary labours has 
been fully shared by the United States. At Boston, in 
1810, was instituted '^ The American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions," with which was incorpo- 
rated in 1826 a similar society which had been formed 
at New York in 1817. This association is chiefly sup- 
ported by the Congregational and Presbyterian Churches, 
whose sentiments mainly harmonize. The contribu- 
tions, which in the first year were only 1000 dollars, 
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rapidly increased, and in 1817 had risen to 30,000 ; in 

1822 to 59,000 ; in 1828 to 102,000 ; and in 1834 as 

high as 152,000. The laudable object of this society is 

to diffuse the Christian religion, and with it, as a subor- 

dinate object, all kinds of usefol knowledge, and even 

the mechanical arts. With this view, their preachers 

are accompanied by teachers, physicians, mechanics, 

agriculturists, &c. In 1836 they had 25 missions, in- 

clnding 75 stations, in whichwere engaged 102 preachers, 

of whom 24 possessed medical knowledge. These, with 

teachers, farmers, mechanics, and others, including 181 

married and unmarried females, made up 311 persons 

employed. Their schools amounted to 474, attended by 

about 37,000 pupils; and two seminaries had been 

formed for educating native teachers and preachers, 

which had attracted about 250 students. The New 

Testament had been translated by them into the Mah- 

Tatta, the Armeno-Turkish, and the Hawaiian languages ; 

portions of it into twenty others. They had 118 persons 

employed among the Indian tribes, 65 in the Sandwich 

Islands, 55 in India, among the Mahratta and Tamul 

tribes, 7 in Siam, 3 in China, and 5 in the Indian archi- 

pelago ; 31 in Asia Minor, Syria, Pcdestine, and Persia ; 

10 in European Turkey, 14 in Africa. They publish a 

monthly work entitled the Missionary Herald, of which 

about 18,000 copies are circulated. 

The Baptists have also a Greneral Convention for the 
purpose of Foreign Missions, including the Indian tribes. 
It was formed at Philadelphia in May 1814, and meets 
triennially at different cities throughout the Union. 
The board of managers now hold their periodical assem- 
blies in Boston, where the American Baptist Magazine, 
their official publication, is issued. The fiinds in 
1835 amounted to 58,500 dollars. Among the Indians, 
they maintain 31 missionaries, with 7 assistants ; in 
Moulmein, Bangoon, and other parts of Burmah and 
Siam, 31 missionaries and 23 assistants ; in Siberia, 5 ; 
in Hayti, 1 ; in France and Grermany, 4. 
The Mends of religion, in contemplating the subjeot 
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of Spiritual destitution, could not be long in perceiving 
that it existed within the precincts of their own Union 
to an extent nearly as great as among the most remote 
and savage tribes. Under this impressiony in 1826, a 
Home Missionary Society was fonned at New Yoit, by 
a Convention of 130 clergymen and laymen, chiefly of 
the Presbyterian and Congregational persuasions. Their 
exertions bare prospered ; and the receipts, which in the 
first year were 18,130 dollars, had risen in 1836 to 
88,863 (£19,934). They employed 719 missionaries in 
1050 congregations or districts. The Baptists have* also 
a home society, with a revenue of 8839 dollars, and 
employing 93 missionaries ; three of them in Canada. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church has a society both for 
home and foreign objects, bnt chiefly the former. Its 
receipts in 1835 were 30,492 dollars ; it maintained 144 
missionaries, and counted 16,430 members. The Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church has a similar institution, with 
a revenue of about 26,000 dollars. 

The System of Sabbath Schools originated in England 
in 1782, at the Suggestion of Robert Raikes of Gloucester. 
In 1791, a society for this object wds formed in Phila- 
delphia, and soon after in other cities ; and in 1824, a 
Union was formed at Philadelphia by the combination 
of a number of local bodies. Their professed object was 
to concentrate the national eflbrts for this object, to cir- 
culate moral and religious publications, and endeavour 
to plant a sabbath school wherever there is a population. 
Christians of all denominations united in this pious work ; 
it was even arranged that the committee of eight should 
comprise members &om at least four different professions, 
and that no book should be published to which any of 
them objected. A somewhat singular regulation is, that 
no clergyman shall be in the management, which must be 
intrusted exclusively to laymen. The society do not 
exercise any control over the schools, or the doctrines 
taught ; they merely undertake to supply them with 
cheap publications, and to aid their erection in destitute 
situations. Their funds, in 1834> amounted to 136,855 
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dollara (£30,780). They had connected with them 
16,000 schools, 115,000 teachers, and 799,000 pupils. 
There is also a Tract Society, iostituted at Boston in 
1814 ; but a more oomprehensive one was fonned at 
New York in 1825, to which the other became in some 
degree aoxiliary. The receipts in 1885 were 92,307 
dollars (abont £20,800). 

The people of the United States are accused of certain 
displays of religious zeal, made too publicly, in indecor- 
ous and irregulär modes. These are chiefly revivals and 
camp-meetings. The reyival appears to consist of great 
nnited efibrts to restore or kindle the religious spirit, 
especially in places where it is supposed to be faint or 
decayed. For this purpose a number of zealous minis- 
ters assemble in the place, and by a series of daily ser- 
mons, as well as other means and exertions, endeavour 
to rouse the people to a deep sense of their Spiritual in- 
terests. On these occasions, it is usual to enclose by 
rails a part of the church, called ** the anxious benches,'^ 
at which are seated persons particularly under the in- 
flnence of this feeling. The majority appear to be 
young ladies, who do not seem much encouraged in 
scripture to come forward in so public a manner. As 
the Service proceeds, tears are ^cd, cries and even screams 
are raised, and, as Mrs Trollope alleges, caresses are be- 
stowed. Mr Hinton, who undertakes on the whole 
their apology, admits that in many cases they are en-^ 
thusiastic to a great d^;ree ; yet he conceives that when 
floberly conducted, as in very many instances they are» 
they have a salutary infiuence in rousing a sense of reli- 
gion in neglected districts, or in others where, amid 
routine obsenrances, its warmth had decayed. He con- 
siders that in the New England states, the extravagances 
observed in the rüder and more westem territoiies are 
Bcarcely perceptible. 

The camp-meetings are chiefly held in the wide regions 
of the westy where the regulär means of Instruction are 
deficient ; and the concourse attracted towards them is 
immense. As soon as one is apnouncedy the roads for a 
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hundred miles round, are seen thronged with persons on 
foot and horseback, in gigs and wagons, hastening to the 
spot. It is usually ohosen in the centre of a deep, dark, 
and lonely forest, neverreached by the axe of the settler ; 
and a large space being cleared, the trees which have 
been cut down are arranged for seats. Preaching and 
other religious exercises are carried on for several days 
without Interruption, and continued tili past midnight. 
It is cdlowed by all, that the lights, and the various sounds 
of worship echoing through these immense forests, espe- 
cially at a distance, are strikingly impressive. In a 
more important view, it is very generally alleged, that 
these assemblages not only display wild excesses of fana- 
ticism, but give occasion to vicious and disorderly con- 
duct. It is not denied, that many, who are wholly un- 
concemed on religious subjects, flock thither as to a 
scene of excitement and social enjoyment, and often 
afford ground for such animadverslons. The same re- 
mark was made on the old Scottish sacraments, accom- 
panied by preaching in the open air. Yet sober Ameri- 
can divines contend, that such characters would always 
have found somewhere the means of gratification ; that 
in the peculiar Situation of this region, religious impres- 
sions are thus conveyed to many who would otherwise 
have been entire strangers to them ; and that drunken- 
BOSS and other preycdent vices have thus been sensibly 
diminished.^ 

From these details, the reader may have formed a 
tolerable idea of the State of religion in America, both in 
itself and as connected with the question of a national 
establishment. It presents, as wehave seen, two contrasted 
aspects,— one in the densely peopled states on the coast, 
particularly in the north, the other in the wide and thinly 
inhabited territories of tiie west. In the former, the re« 
ligious principle seems to possess eqoal and even some- 
what greater power than generally inEuropean countries. 

• TroUope, toI. i. p. 239-241 ; toI. ü. p. 110-112. Flint, 
Geography, Ae,, p. 144-U6. 
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The clergy possess extensive iniluenee ; and they are, 
perhaps from their position, somewhat more uniformly 
diligent and laborious. It might be apprehended that 
in this State of dependence upon their congregations, they 
might be tempted to relax the obligations of religion and 
morality ; but there appears in general no room for the 
Charge, which indeed the respectable part of the society, 
by whom the clergy are supported, would not approve or 
desire. There may be a dmiger, however, in cases where 
the general feelings or supposed interests of the public 
take a direction with which the clergy can scarcely 
sympathize, of their being brought under this influence, 
of which the extensive support given by them to 
slavery is perhaps an example. The various sentiments 
entertained by the numerous sects will of course be dif- 
ferently estimated according as they approach to or re- 
cede from those of the reader. It seems admitted by 
almost all, that certain fanatical excesses are carried 
&rüier than in Britain ; while, on the other side, there 
is a greater prevalence of those doctrines which the 
great body of Christians repel as heterodox. 

In the westem territory, the aspect of affairs, as al- 
ready observed, is still more unfavourable. The want 
of the means of instruction has led to an absence of the 
desire for it, and to an unwillingness to make even such 
contributions as could be afforded for its support. The 
American writers of a serious disposition deeply deplore 
the destitution thus occasioned ; yet so rooted is their 
attachment to the voluntary principle, that they refuse 
to recommend any aid from the public, and merely call 
npon their c^untrymen in more improved states to sup- 
ply the deficiency. This has been done to a creditable 
extent by the home missionary and other societles ; yet 
all their exertions are allowed to be very inadequate. 
Indeed, it seems raiher too much to expect, that, besides 
sapporting a large establishment of their own, the east- 
em states ahould also provide oiie for these distant and 
extensiYe coimtries. 
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CHAPTEB IV. 

The Literature qf America, 

Obstacles to Literature in America— Political Circumstanees 
—Want of Remaneration— State before the Revolution— 
Decline—Gradual Revival and Progress — Branches — Ora- 
tory— Otis — Henry— Fisher Arnes — Everett —Webster—^ 
Clay—Poetry— General Taste for it— Mode of Production— 
Bryant—Percival— Dana— Sprague— Halleck— Brainard — 
— Pierponir— Willi»— Wilcox—Longfellow— Neal — Doane 
—Peabody—Prentice— Sands — Drake— Hillhouse—Lunt — 
Clason— Whittier— Hofl&nan — Street — Gallagher — Pike— 
Pinkney — Sinuns — Female Poets — Sigoumey — Brooks — 
Hall— Welby— Gould— Lucretia and Margaret Davidson 
— Various Others — Romances and Novels — Brown — Cooper 
— Sedgwick, &c.—Essay-"writing— Irving — Channing— His- 
tory— Bancroft — Prescott — Historical Biograpby— -CoUec- 
tions of Documents— Travellers — Lewis — Clarke — Scbool- 
craflH-Robinson — Stephens — Catlin, &c. — Statistics. 

It cannot be necessary to dwell on a topic so familiay 
as that of the benefits which a nation derives from 
science and literature. Without some tincture of the 
knowledge and refinement they confer, the man can be 
Said to rise but little above the brüte. Through their 
influence society is polished and hnmanized, the grosser 
yices are banished, morality assumes a higher tone, and 
even religion itself is purified from error and supersti-» 
tion. True it is, that with all these adyantages, they 
become liable to perver^ons, from which, through the 
waywardness of man's will, all that is best and highest 
in his nature cannot be exempted. But the proper 
remedy is not to neglect or banish, but to purify and 
give them a sound and genuine direction. Nations can 
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searoely be oonsidered as meriting the epithet of ciYilizedy 
imtil not only knowledge and a taste for readlng are in 
Bome degree diffiised, but ihey have produced some 
ttuthoTB eapable of taking a high place in the ranks of 
those who have instructed and delighted mankind. 

It had passed nearly into a maxim, that suoh charao» 
teiB did not and never could exist in America ; that she 
neither possessed a national literature, nor had the pros- 
peet of attaining one, at least nnder her preaent institu- 
tions. "What geniuses," says Fisher Arnes, "have 
arisen among us, like the sun and stars, to shed light 
and glory on our hemisphere \ — ^This state of the case is 
no sooner made, than all the firefly tribe of our authors 
perceive their little lamps go out of themselres : ex- 
cepting the writers of two able works on our politics, 
we hare no authors.'* He then goes over the different 
bianches of literary exertion^ endeayouring to prove 
that his country contains neither materials nor Im- 
pulses that can lead to their successful cultivation.* 
De Tocqueville, thirty years later, adopts the same 
Tiew, holding it as established that America has neither 
historian nor poet, and arguing from her political and 
social circumstances the improbability that any great 
genius should arise in either of these waLks. We cannot, 
however, help thinking, that this last eminent writer is 
nearly twenty years behind the actual State of things, 
and is reasonlng upon one which no longer exists. We 
will, on the contrary, endearour to prore, that no 
material obstacles exist to the formation of a national 
literature in America, and that in &ct she already holds 
no contemptible position in this respect. This discus« 
fiion will include a reyiew of those circumstances which 
tend either to fitvour or impede her progress. 

One great bamer to her literary advancement is sup- 
poeed to exist in the republican form of govemment, 
whose restless and turbulent movements are judged in- 
eompotible with the tranquil pursuits of the scholar. On 

• Fisher Amee* Works, 8to, p. 459-470. 
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this point, ho we ver, it seems only necessaiy to pionounce 
the name of Athens ; and we concur almost without 
qualification in the foUowmg eloquent remarks of Mr 
Everett : — " Athens was essentially a free state — ^free to 
licentiousness — ^free to madness. The rieh were arbi- 
trarily pillaged to defray the expenses of the State ; the 
great were banished to appease the envy of their rivals ; 
the wise sacrlfieed to the fiiry of the populace. It "was 
a State, in short, where liberty existed with most of the 
imperfections which have led man to love and praise 
despotism. Still, however, it was for this lawless, merci- 
less people, that the most chaste and accomplished 
literature which the world has known was produced. 
The philosophy of Plato was the attraction which drew 
to a moming walk in the olive-gardens of the Academy 
the young men of this factious city. Those tumultuous 
assemblies of Athens — ^the very same which rose in their 
wrath, and to a man, and clamoured for the blood of 
Phocion — ^required to be addressed, not in the cheap 
extemporaneous rant of modern demagogues, but in the 
elaborate and thrice-repeated orations of Demosthenes.*'* 
It must, indeed, be admitted, that this form of gov- 
emment presents no inconsiderable obstacles to literary 
pursuits. Public employments possess attractions tend- 
ing to draw towards them the most powerful talente. 
To sway assembled multitudes, to guide the heim of 
national affairs, are more animating and agreeable occu- 
pations than to compose or reflect in retirement ; and a 
populär orator, even with moderate success, occupies a 
more conspicuous place among bis countrymen than the 
most eminent votary of science. It must also be owned, 
that in such govemments literary patronage is sparingly 
distributed. It need scarcely be remarked how little of 
it has been bestowed on the men of genius who have 
given lustre to Britain. Even in Athens the case was 
the same, after the expulsion of the Pisistratide ; nay, 
the philosophers who formed her chief glory were objeds 

* Orations, p. 21. 
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of persecntion to the reigning multitudc. In this re- 
spect the American goyemment has trodden in the foot- 
Bteps of its predecessors, congress having always shown 
the most perfect coolness and indifference on the subject. 
Washington strongly and repeatedly urged the founding 
of a national uniyersity ; he even bequeathed a spot of 
groond for the edifice, which however remains still un- 
occupied. His successors have from time to time solicited 
attention to this object ; but their representations have 
&llen dead npon tiie house, nor are we aware of its 
having eyer been feit necessary eyen to make a speech 
against the measore. Still, the movement, the agitation, 
the mighty interests contended for under such a goyem- 
ment, elicit powers which remain donnant amid the 
Stagnation of an absolute dominion, and which the 
patronage even of the greatest monarch is unable to 
ereate. We quote from the same author, with a some- 
what qualified concurrence : — ** No strongly marked or 
high-toned literature, poetry, eloquence, or ethics, eyer 
appeared but in the pressure, the crowd of great interests, 
great enterprises, perilous risks, and dazzling rewards. 
Statesmen, and warriors, and poets, and orators, and 
artists, start up under one and the same excitement.'* 
In such a Community, the desire of making a figure 
before the public is strongly feit, while many able men 
want the peculiar talents necessary for achieying politi- 
cal eminence, or will not perhaps submit to the humilia- 
tions to be encountered in the pursuit. At all times, 
too, the diyision into &dions shuts out from public 
employments a large body of well-informed and talented 
indlyiduals, to whom the tranquil paths of literature 
offer the means both of solace and exertion. For twelye 
years prior to the election of Harrison, the excluded 
party were allowed to be superior in intellect to their 
opponents. There is usually in such societies a certain 
re^>ect commanded by strong and original exertions of 
mind ; they attract followers and admirers, who, in the 
absence of patronage, afford a sufficient Impulse. In 
thia way, Britain has produced a succession of great 
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authors, who have risen and flourished amid national 
neglect. Tbe phflosophers and other great men of 
Athens were the objecto of persecution ; yet they grew 
up Bucceasively beneath the blows by which they wcre 
Btrack. It h true that we often find the great m^i of 
Greece in the courte of princes, receiving that patronage 
which was elsewhere denied ; bat it was almost always 
in the free states that their talento had been awakened 
and deyeloped. 

The Americans, however, it is maintained, are too 
busy and bustling a nation for these tranqnil pursoito ; 
there is no class exempt from the necessity of labour, or 
enjoying the leisnre necessaiy for their cultivation. 
We cannot, howeyer, consider this a very serious obstade. 
It has been frequently observed, that whenever a very 
strong inclination is excited for any pursuit, men wiU 
be at no loss for time to gratify it. Modem Enrope 
has contained a most numerons dass, exempted from 
toil by hereditary wealth, and enjoying an ample porticm 
of leisure ; yet how few of her great authors have been 
drawn from their ranks, and not rather from those of 
the middling, professiomd, and even lower orders. The 
planters of the south, as already obseryed, possess very 
considerable leisure, which they even devote to the 
attainment of some intellectual acquisitions ; yet what- 
ever of literature existo in America has ansen, not with 
them, but amid the tumnltuary throng of the great 
mercantile emporia of the north. The numerons Colleges 
in the States afford retreato where writers may enjoy 
ample leisure ; yet we find the majority in preference 
establishing their residence in the great cities. 

Complainto are llkewise made of the want of any 
one centre of wealth and intelligence, which might 
become the common resort of literary aspirants. Instead 
of a great capital, like London or Paris, forming the 
nursery of science, literature, and art, their culture is 
in America divided between Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia ; hence a want of any powerful united 
impulse. In Greece, however^ in modern Italy, and 
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in Grennany, a similar diyision took place, without op- 
posing any obstacle to the highest inteUectual progress. 
It was eyen manifestly promoted by the emulation 
kindled between mal states ; while the author, neglected 
or persecuted in one, found refüge in another. Mr FUnt 
maists^ that the riyalry of the American eitles produces 
Bo good effects, bat excites only mutual jealousy and 
detiaction. Yet we cannot easily believe that a prin- 
c^>le elsewhere so beneficia!, shotdd in his country yield 
only these malignant fruits, nor in &ct have we seen 
any striking exhibitions of this nature. We incline to 
think) that greater disadvantage arlses from the Separa- 
tion between the social and polltioal centres ; the former 
existing in the three eitles above named, the latter in 
Washington, the exclusire seat of politics. This is pro- 
bably one cause of the total apathy which still prevails on 
the subject in the central govemment, and the want of 
any patronizing disposition ; and perhc^ genius suffers 
still more from the absence of the Impulse derived from 
great public movements and erents. These, however, 
are pretty generally feit throughout the Union ; and, 
joined to the Operations of the state goyemments^ keep 
np eyery where eyen an excess of poliücal stir and 
actiyity. 

Transatiantic authors, howeyer, complain with bitter- 
neas that, under present circumstances, they do not 
obtain such remuneration for their works as will enable 
them to subsist by the produce of their pens, and that 
they cannot thus deyote their liyes to literature. Yet 
long before there was such a thing as Copyright, 
aathors arose at least as great as haye appeared since ; 
and it may be questioned if genius was eyer elicited by 
the mere motiye of the money which its exertions would 
produce. When, indeed, the literary character has been 
formed, this motiye may induce to more constant and 
systematic exertions ; and compüations, elementaiy 
works, and periodicals, may be thus drawn forth with 
adyantage. But works of inyention, either philosophio 
or imaginatiye, are yery ill fitted to yield to tiieir author 
a regulär income« His rein is probably limited and 
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soon worked out ; and he is then obliged to dig for baser 
ore, which lowers bis reputation, and loses bim tbat 
public Support which is with difficulty preserved by 
similar works, even of equal merit. Thus the brilliant 
prospects, with which perhaps bis career opened, sus- 
tain a gloomy reverse. Even in America, literary suo- 
cess, though not paid by the bookseller, usually intro- 
duces its possessor to some respectable Situation. He 
procures an office under govemment, or the appointment 
to a professorship, or if a clergyman, ia recommended 
to the choice of a respectable congregation. The most 
usual way, bowever, in which it is tumed to account, 
is by becoming editor or p'roprietor of a newspaper, or 
other periodical, — a Situation not very agreeable, but 
which yields often liberal remuneration. 

American authors, bowever, bitterly reproach their 
countrymen with a rooted prejudice against their own 
native literature. Even political zealots, who.profess 
to hate and despise England, will scarcely open a book 
which does not come from tbat country. If they have 
begun to estimate better a few of their own writers, it 
is Said to be only after hearing tbat they had been 
admired on this side of the Atlantic. Now, it must be 
observed, tbat the Impression &om which this tendency 
arose was, for very many years, perfectly well founded ; 
and we certainly think, that the Americans acted wisely 
in reading good books, though from a foreign, and what 
they might even esteem a hostile country, rather than 
bad ones of native production. The habit once formed 
might somewhat outlast the cause, and they might 
require testimonies of undoubted authority to rouse them 
to the merits of their first really able writers. The 
Charge is now, we think, without any serious founda- 
tion ; and eminent authors are made quite sufficiently 
the subject of national boast. It was noticed in 1835, that 
the reviews, particularly the North American, scarcely 
ever noticed works written by their own countrymen ;* 
but this is no longer the case ; they are included in quite 

* AthensBUD, 3d Janoary 1835. 
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a &ir Proportion, and liaye their fiill share of merit 
aasigned to them. 

It is now time to attempt a survey of the actnal 
achievements of the nation in this great field of human 
pnrsuit. The undertaking is hy no means easy, since 
they themselves have only recently begun to pay any 
attention to their own literaiy history ; and the most 
eminent authors heing either alive or recently dead, 
information respecting them can be but imperfectly col- 
lected. The present, therefore, being the first attempt 
to take a general view of the subject, must claim much 
indulgence, although some omissions or even errors 
shottJd be found in it. 

The colonies, immediately previous to their Separation 
6om Britain, stood in the Situation of provinces to the 
mother-country, with which they maintained a constant 
and actiye intercourse ; and their progress in population 
and refinement was such as enabled them to aydl them* 
aelyes of the adyantages thence derivable. A largo 
amount of talent was deyeloped, and a certam propor- 
tion tumed with energy to intellectual pursuits. Jona- 
than Edwards produced works which, by their acuteness 
and closeness of reasoning, secured to him an eminent 
rank among diyines and metaphysicians. Franklin, by 
bis electrical discoyeries, and the strong practical sense 
of bis essays, became equally distinguished in scientific 
and literary circles. In a somewhat lower grade, Dr 
Dwight had already risen into notice, and been recom- 
mendedaspresident of Yale College. Benjamin Thompson, 
afterwards so well known as Count Rumford, produced 
bis works and inyentions indeed in Europe; but his 
talent had been formed and recognised before he lefb 
America. Whateyer of merit may be allowed to Joel 
Barlow, his literary character had been nearly matured, 
and indeed a sketch of bis Columbiad drawn out, pre- 
yious to the contest. Jefferson and others of the re- 
yolutionary leaders cultiyated letters with ardour ; and 
though Washington had no talent of this kind, he 
appreciated it highly when displayed by others. 
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These incipient movemenis weie broken np by the 
tumult of the TeTolationary conflict. During its con- 
tmuance, and for abont thirty years affcer, the intellec- 
tual life of the Union remamed m a snipended state* 
The seyenncey perhape prematme, had thrown ihem 
oonsideiably badiL m the cazeer of proepmty ; and what 
was periiape of more unportance, it lemored them frran 
Engllsh Society, which was regarded with an eye of 
hostile estrangement. The commerdaL dties, the chief 
seats of ciyilisationy had been almost romed, and worked 
their way back only gradnally to a prosperons condition. 

Abont the beginning of the centuiy, some fiünt signs 
of revival began to be yisible. A taste for readmg, 
especially poetry, sprang up among the body of the 
people, wd increased so rapidly, that it is described now 
as more generally diffiised thaa in any other nation. 
It appeared then a flattering prospect to nndertake the 
supply of so extensive a demand. Brockden Brown 
produced seyeral remances fall of those extravagant 
incidents and yiolent passMms which the German school 
had rendered foshionable, and which were not unsoited 
to the in£Eint efforts of a somewhat rade people. He 
ondertook even two periodicals, the Monthly Magazine 
and North American Review ; bat theydid not saeceed. 
A Mr Dennie, in 1801, commenced one called the Port- 
foliO) which created a pretty streng Sensation, bat was 
not long sapported« Phineas Adams, in 1803, began 
a Monthly Anthology, which was carried on tili 1811 ; 
bat no great poet seems to have arisen ander its aaspices. 
In 1807, the work called Sahnagandi, ondertaken at 
New York by Washington Irving, in conjanction with 
Paulding and Yerplank, may be conskiered the com- 
mencement of American literatare. It gained for its 
aathor, in bis own coantry, the repatation of a clever 
man, bat did not penetrate to Earope. Froxn this time, 
however, the literary spirit centinaed to increase in 
activity. In May 1816, the North American Review 
was commenced ander the editorship of Mr Tador ; in 
1817 it paised to Mr Sparks^ in 1819 to Mr £. T» Chan- 
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mng, and in the same year to Mr Everett. It met trom 
the fiist a fayomable reoeption, and was soon recogniaed 
in EttTope as a respectabk publication.* Irving, mean- 
time, had been rapidly enlcu^ging bis ideas and poliabing 
bis style. In 1819, be vislted England, and sent over 
to bis owa countiy tbe first volume of " the Sketch 
Book, by Geoffiroy Crayon," At firet pnblished there, 
it soon found its way back, and met with so flattering 
a leeepüon, as indnced bim to follow it up by anotber. 
Tbe Briti^ pablic became as it were electrified by seeing 
an American autbor take bis place in the first rank 
among those of Eun^. 

Abont the same date Bryant and Percival pnblisbed 
poems, of which tbe former at least drew in England 
the admiration of readers of taste, though tbey bare 
never perhaps become so populär as their merits deserved. 
Tbey were foUowed by a numerous scbool, embracing 
yarions, bnt on the wbole, as will appear, very consider« 
able degrees of excdlence. Not long after Cooper, by 
bis novels, gained a European reputation of the first 
elass in thss department. Others bare foUowed bim, 
and displayed talents which rendered them populär at 
bome, though tbey bare not made much Impression 
elsewhere. Ames had predicted, that an historian 
wonld not find, in bis own country, a sufficiently inte- 
resting subject, and would not be able to procure mate- 
rials for writing the annals of any otber. Both these 
obstades, however, bare been surmounted by Bancrofb 
and Presoott, whose works are admitted, on all hands, 
to possess a high degree of excellence. Oratory, under 
Webster and Everett, has assumed a finished and classic 
^araoter; while Channing, as a moral writer and 
essayist, has eome into rivalry with the most eminent 
of those upon tbis side of the Atlantic. 

Haviog thus traced, in some kind of chronological 
Order, the intellectual progress of America, we will now 
attempt to survey, in some detail, its different branches. 

* North American Beyiew, No. zli. p* 293-296. 
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It may be proper to begin with oratory, as that pecn- 
liarly adapted to, and which has risen to its highest 
perfection onder populär goyemment, and of which. 
America has certainly produced some brilliant examples. 
There is probably in that country more public speaking 
than in all the rest of the world put together. The 
continually recurring elections to the State and national 
legislatures, and to the numerous offices at the disposal 
of the people, are accompanied by addresses proposing 
and recommending the candidate, thanking for the 
appointment, — inaugural on entering, valedlctory on 
quitting. On commencing to erect an edifice, or to 
take it down, on the death of any eminent character, on 
the occurrence or commemoration of any public event, 
an oration must never be wanting. The 4th of July, 
being the anniversary of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, is held as a national festival, when all the aspirants 
to populär fiftTOur task their powers of speech to the 
utmost. The applauses of an assembled multitude 
afford perhaps the most flattering form in which in- 
tellectual success can be obtained ; while an admired 
speech is printed in the newspapers, read throughout 
the Union, and perhaps embodied in collections as a 
model for f uture orators. 

From these causes the public Speakers in the United 
States are a most numerous race ; but as high mental 
culture is not so generally diffused, the Performances 
cannot display a uniform excellence. A command of 
language and facility of expression are indeed usually 
obtained, but the more important article of ideas is apt 
to be very deficient. A crude abundance of words is 
described by a native author as the main disease of 
American composition. The greater number move 
mechanically round a beaten circle ; and the per- 
petually recurring addresses, particularly on the anni- 
versary of the 4th of July, can scarcely fail of falling 
into utter commonplace. These effusions are accord- 
ingly Said to be regularly stuffed with schoolboy allu- 
sions to the aneientSy in which Greece and Borne, De- 
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mosthenes and Cicero, are absolntely ^ used up." Mr 
Flint describes the ordinary result as ^ a curious mosaic, 
in which brilliant and party-coloured fragments are 
selected from the common school coUections of reading 
and speaking, vagrant fine sayings culled from cele- 
brated speeches, phrases consecrated by &shion, turgid 
epithets, gaudy and excessively exaggerated representa- 
tions of the onparalleled glory, power, and progress 
(particularly in intellect and letters) of our country, 
and fierce declamation aboot liberty, intended to be 
sablime ; all this is worked into a mass^ without fitness, 
Order, or taste. No modern country is allowed any 
sort of equality in a general comparison. Especially is 
every other nation represented to be merged in the mosfc 
humiliating slavery." In short, an altemation of f ustiaa 
and bombast is described as forming the general cha- 
lacter of these orations.* 

Still, whatever is practised very much in any society, 
thoagh it may in most instances be done ill^ is likely in 
some few to be executed in a superior manner. As the 
nation advanced in taste and refinem»it, there could 
not but arise a wish to do something to repair such 
serious defects. We must, however, begin with the 
orators whe appeared before and during the rerolution, 
and who acquired a higher reputation than any that for 
a long time succeeded. There prevailed then, as already 
observed, a higher intellectual taste, and the critical 
events of that era had a powerful influence in drawing 
forth displays of eloquence, which, however, bore still 
a somewhat rüde and irregulär character. Otis is al ways 
mentioned by the Americans with particular emthusiasm. 
His practice was prior to the revolution, when employed 
as a lawyer to oppose, by every practicable means, the 
oommercial monopoly. His orations are described as 
having produced most powerful efiects, and having been 
mamly instrumental in preparing the way for the great 
chaoge. " Otis," says Pitkin, " was a flame of fire." 

* Flint in Athen»um, 29th August 1835. 
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We havo been unable to procure any other remaiiig 
of this celebrated person tban two pampbleta» tbe pnn- 
cipal of whicb is entitled a ^^ Vindication of the British 
Colonies," written on oocasion of the stamp-act. This 
subjecty we may imagine, would draw forth all bis 
powers ; nor can the style apparently differ from that 
of bis orations, whicb, even if extemporaneous» could 
scarcely be more loose and colloquial. We are obliged 
to say, that we can discover in tbis work little an- 
swering to so splendid a fame. Not only is there a 
total absence of elegant and classic composition, but 
even of tboughts expressed with very commanding 
enei^. Tbe great power mnst baye resided in the 
Vianner; and there really is a rapid crowd of ideas, 
whicb, wben uttered with yebemence and fervonr, 
might produce a striklng e£Fect* As few of our readers 
have probably seen any of bis composition, we sball 
select two or tbree speeimens. He tbus characterizes 
tbe style of a pampblet to which bis own is an answer : — 

^ Inaccuracies in abundance, declamation and false 
logic without end ; verse is retailed in tbe shape of 
prose, solecisms are attempted to be passed off ht good 
grammar, and tbe most indelicate fustian for fine taste. 
The whole Performance is truly Filmerian. Tbe pic- 
^ure is yery well cbarged with sbade and tbick dark- 
ness, intermixed with here and tbere a ray of ligbt, 
now and tben a flash, and once in the wbile is heard a 
little rumbling thunder &om a few distant broken 
clouds." 

The other party bad thrown out a proposition for a 
distinct code of laws to be applied to tbe British colo- 
nies. To this he answers : — 

** If I mistake not, tbere is in tbe air of this period 
(passage) the quintessence of a mere martial legislator, 
the insolence of a baughty and imperious minister, tbe 
indolence and balf-tbougbt of a petit maitre^ the flutter 
of a coxcomb, the pedantry of a quack, and the nonsense 
of a pettifogger. A stränge gallimau£ry this ; but I am 
not answerable for it, or for any other of tbe exhibitions 
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fii a monrter-moiiger. We want no foreign codes or 
canons heie. The common law is our birthright." 

The British writer having said, in reference to the 
plan <^ membera of parliament being sent from America^ 
that "the beanty and symmetry of that body would be 
destroyed^ and its purity defiled by ihe nnnatnral'mix- 
toie ;" he answers : 

" Was ever insolence eqnal to this ! Are the inhabi- 
tants of British America all a paroel of transported 
thieveSy robbers, and rebels, or descended from such ! 
Are the colonists blasted lepers, whose Company would 
infect the whole House of Commons ! There are some 
in the colonies who value themselyes on their descent. 
We have the names of Tudor and of Stuart, of Howard, 
Seymour, and of Russell, who boasi an unsullied de- 
scent ^m our ancient princes and nobles, or at least 
Claim the honour of being of the same blood. Can 
none of these be retumed as members without breeding 
a plague in the house ! If this ¥n*iter be a European, 
his insolts upon the British colonies are quite unpar- 
donable ; if he be a native, he is an ungratefiil parricide, 
Is he the venal hireling of a party ! — ^his employers on 
either side the Atlantic should discard him as a mere 
Sir Martyn Marplot. Depend upon it, one such letter 
as this, if known to breathe the sentiments of the great, 
would tend more to disgust the colonies against the 
conduct of their superiors than a hundred thousand 
such Pamphlets as the author scolds at." 

The foUowing is the most serious passage, and deserves 
notice as appearing to show that he was whoUy unpre- 
pared for that great change which he is supposed to have 
been so instrumental in producing. In &ct, though he 
lived tiU 1778, we are not aware that he took any pari 
in the revolutionary struggle. 

** Grod forbid these colonies should ever prove unduti- 
ful to their mother-country. Whenever such a day 
shall come, it will be the beginning of a terrible scene« 
Were these colonies left to themselves to-mörrow, Ame- 
rica would be a mere shambles of blood and confiision 
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before litÜe petty states could be settled. How many 
millions must perish in building up great empires ! how 
many more must be rained by their fall! Lei any 
man reflect on the revolutions of goyemment, anclent 
and modern^ and he will think himself happy in being 
bom here in the infancy of these Settlements, and from 
his soul deprecate their onee entertaining any sentiments 
bat those of loyalty, patience, meekness, and forbearance 
nnder any hardships that in the course of time they may 
be subjected to. These, as far as may be consistent with 
the character of men and Christians, must be submitted 
to." 

Patrick Henry held nearly the same place and advo- 
cated the same cause in Virginia. Bom of humble 
parents, he obtained only the first Clements of education, 
and though he had gained considerable information by 
desultoiy reading, did not in his conversation show any 
striking intellectual qualities, but had quite a vulgär 
and clownish appearance. Having failed in successive 
trades, he and his family were reduced to great distress, 
when he conceived the hope of eaming a scanty subsist- 
ence by practising as a lawyer. After six weeks* study 
he presented himself for examination, and was found 
yery deficient ; yet Randolph,on whom Üie task devolved, 
saw such marks of natural enei^ and sagacity that he 
allowed him to pass. He remained long wiUiout any 
employment, tili a plea arose between the cleigy and 
people about the payment of stipend. The cause of the 
latter appearing desperate, and being much discounte- 
nanced by the leading gentry, their regulär advocates 
threw it up, and nothing seemed to remain but to pro- 
nounce sentence against them. As a forlom hope, they 
put forth Heniy. The result is thus related by Mr 
Wirt:— 

" He rose yery awkwardly, and faltered much in hu 
exordium. The people hung their heads at so unpro- 
mising a commencement. But these feelings were of 
Short duration, and soon gave way to others of a yery 
different character. For now were those wonderfiil 
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CMmlües which he possessed for the first time developed, 
and now was for the firet time witnessed that mysterious 
and almost supematural transformation of appearance 
which the fire of his own eloquence never fajled to work 
in him. For, as his mind roUed along, and hegan to 
glow from its own action, all the ewuviat of the clown 
seemed to shed themselves spontaneously. His attitude 
hy d^rees hecame erect and lofty« The spirit of his 
genios awakened all his features. His countenance 
fihone with a nohleness and grandenr which it had never 
before exhibited. There was a lightning in his eyes 
which seemed to rivet the spectator. His action became 
gracefol, hold, and commanding ; and in the tones of his 
Toice^ bat more especially in his emphasis, there was a 
peculiar charm/' 

The cause was instantly decided in his favour, and he 
was trinmphantly carried home on the Shoulders of the 
people. From an obscure, ruined, and despised indivi- 
dniJ, he became the first man in Virginia, was long the 
leadüig orator in its assembly, and held for many years 
the office of govemor. 

His oratory, the e£Fects of which are described as 
almost magical, depended also in a yast degree upon 
his delivery, of which Mr Wirt has giyen an eloquent 
description. He had nothing, it appears, of that violence 
in Yoice and action by which his compatriots often sought 
to force admiration. It is said : " Every look, every 
motion, every pause, every start, was completely filled 
and dilated by the tiiought which he was uttering, and 
seemed indeed to form a part of the thought itself." It 
is elsewhere added : " The very form in which he would 
address the chairman when he feit the Inspiration of his 
genius rising — * Mr Chairman ' — ^fixed upon him at once 
every eye in the assembly ; and then his own rapt coun- 
tenance t those eyes which seemed to beam with light 
from another world, and under whose fiery glance the 
crest of his proudest adversary feil, his majestic attitudes^ 
and that bold, streng, and varied action, which spoke 
forth with so much power the energies of his own greai 
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spirii, rendered his peraon « speotacle sublime and aw- 
fully intereBting." 

Henry himself never wiote ; and ihe agitation excited 
by bis Speeches is said to have i^radered it almost impos- 
sible for any hearer to take down an accurate report. 
Mr Wirt, ho weyer, bas coUected a fe w fragments, which, 
tbongh making no pretensions to tbe merit of regulär 
composition, appear yery superior to those of Otis« 
We see in them a grandeur and boldness of conception, 
forcibly thougb sometimes perhaps rudely expressed. 
They are such as make it easy to conceive how, with 
tbe aid of impassioned tones and gestures, they might 
produce the powerful impression described. The most 
finished passage is that from the speech on the proposal 
made after the war for allowing British refugees to re- 
tum. This was a measure so odious to republican zea- 
lots, that any one yenturing to support it was considered 
in imminent risk of being tarred and feathered. Henry 
ranked among this class ; yet bis mind, liberal and 
enlarged, saw all the advantages of the measure. He 
rose above populär prejudices, undertook its defence, and 
succeeded in crushing the Opposition to it. The fol- 
lowing is the principal part of bis speech : — 

"People, sir, form the strength and constitute tbe 
wealth of a nation. I want to see our yast forests filled 
up by some process more speedy than tbe ordinary course 
of nature. I wish to see these states rapidly ascending 
to that rank which their natural adyantages autborize 
them to hold among tbe nations of the earth. Gast 
your eyes, sir, oyer this extensive country ; observe the 
salubrity of your climate, the yariety and fertility of 
your soll, and see that soll intersected in every quarter 
by hold nayigable streams flowing to the east and to tbe 
west, as if the finger of Heaven were marking out the 
course of your Settlements, inviting you to enterprise, 
and pointing the way to wealth. Sir, you are destined 
at some time or other to become a great agricultural and 
eommercial people ; the only question is, whetber you 
choose to reach this point by slow gradations, and at 
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some distant period, lingeiing on through a long and 

sicklj minority, subjected meanwhile to the machina- 

tioDSy insalts, and oppressions of enemies foreign and 

domestiC) without sufficient strength to resist and ohaa- 

tise them,^-or whether you ohooee rather to rush at 

ouce, as it were, to the füll enjoyment of those high 

destinies, and be able to cope, single-handed, with the 

proudest oppressor of the Old World. If you prefer the 

latter course, as I tnist you do, encourage emigration— 

encourage the husbandmen, the mechanics, the mer- 

chants of the old world, to come and settle in thb land 

of promise ; make it the home of the skilful, the in- 

dastrious, the fortunate, and the happy, as well as the 

asylum of the distressed ; fill up the measore of yonr 

Population as speedily as you can by the means which 

Heaven hath placed in your power, — and I venture to 

prophecy, there are those now liying who will see this 

&?oured land among the most powerful on earth— able, 

ßir, to take care of herseif, without resorting to that 

policy which is always so dangerous, though sometimes 

unavoidable, of ealling in foreign aid. Yes, sir ; they 

will see her great in arts and in arms, her golden har- 

Tests waving over fields of immeasurahle extent, her 

commerce penetrating the most distant seas, and her 

oannon silencing the vain boasts of those who now 

proudly attempt to rule the waves. But, sir, you must 

have men ; you cannot get along without them ; those 

heavy forests of yaluable timber under which your lands 

are groaning must be cleared away ; those vast riebe« 

which Cover the face of your soil, as well as those which 

lie hid in its bosom, are to be developed and gathered 

only by the skill and enterprise of men. Your great 

want, sir, is the want of men ; and these you must 

have, and will have speedily, if you are wise. Do you 

' ask how you are to get them \ Open your doors, sir, 

' and they will come in ; the population of the old world 

is füll to overflowing ; that population is ground too by 

the govemments under which they live. Sir, they are 

aheady standing on tiptoe upon their native shores, an'^ 
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looking to your coasts with a wistful and longing eye. 
They see here a land blessed with natural and polltical 
advantages, which are not equalled by those of any other 
country upon earth, — a land on which a gracious Provi- 
dence hath emptied the hom of abundance, — a land over 
which pcace hath now stretched her white wing8, and 
where content and plenty lie down at every door ! Sir, 
they see something still more attractive than all this : 
they see a land in which liberty hath taken up her 
abode— that liberty wMch they had considered as a 
fabled goddess, existing only in the fancies of poets ; 
they see her here, a real divinity, her altars rising on 
every band throughout these happy states, her glories 
chanted by three millions of tongues, and the whole 
region smUing under her blessed influence. Sir, let but 
this, our celestial goddess, Liberty, Stretch forth her fair 
hand towards the people of the old world — teil them to 
come, and bid them welcome*— and you will see them 
pouring in from the north, from the south, from the 
east, and from the west ; your wildemesses will be 
cleared and settled, your deserts will smile, your ranks 
will be Med, and you will soon be in a condition to 
defy the powers of any adversary. 

" But gentlemen object to any accession from Great 
Britain, and particularly to the retum of the British 
refugees. Sir, I feel no objection to the retum of those 
deluded people. They have, to be sure, mistaken their 
own interests most wofully, and most wofuUy have they 
fiuffered the punishment due to their offences. But the 
relations which we bear to them and to their native 
country are now changed. Their king hath acknow- 
ledged our independence ; the quarrel is over ; peace 
hath retumed, and found us a free people. Let us have 
the magnanimity, sir, to lay aside our antipathies and 
prejudices, and consider the subject in a political light ; 
—those are an enterprising monied people ; they will be 
serviceable in taking ofif the surplus produce of our 
lands, and supplying us with necessaries during the 
ijohnt State of our manu£Eu;tures. Even if they be ini- 
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mical to us in point of feeling and principle, I see no 
objection in a political view in making them tributary 
to our advantage. And as I have no prejudice to pre- 
yent my making this use of them, so, sir, I have no fear 
of any mischief they can do us. Afraid of them ! What, 
sir !" Said he, rising to one of his loftiest attitudes, and 
assaming a look of the most indignant and sovereign 
contempt, ^ shall ide, who hare laid the proud British 
Hon at our feet, now be afraid of his whelps ?" At this 
last bold image, thus enforced, the whole assembly, it is 
Said, inyoluntarily staHed up.* 

Fisher Arnes may perhaps be classed as belonging to 
the school of the revolution, though lie did not appear 
in public life tili immediately afber its close. His first 
great exertions were employed in aiding the formation 
of the central govemment, and overcoming the power • 
fal Opposition which it encountered. He ranged under 
the banners of Hamilton, zealously supporting the 
fedend interest, and feeling in his last hours the most 
gloomy presentiments from the continued advance of 
democratic influence. He appears to have been the 
first in America who aimed at the formation of a 
finished and classical style, making it is said Cicero his 
model, both as a Speaker and politician. He succeeded, 
and acquired in an eminent degree the power both of 
convincing the reason and moving the passions ; though 
perhaps there transpires in his style something too 
studied and rhetorical. The effect, however, was power« 
fully aided by his appearance and manner, though in 
a very different style from that of Henry. Mr Flint 
celebrates ** the sweet countenance, the lightning of eye, 
the music of tone, the grace of gesture, the nobleness 
of attitude, and beyond all, that indescribable some- 
thing of influence, which seems as an atmosphere of 
magic power." His most celebrated speech was in 
Support of Mr Jay's English treaty, which, as our 
reäders may recollect, was with great difficulty carried 

* Wirt'B Memoirs of Patrick Henry, 8to, p. 293. 
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through oongresB. The effect was saeb, that a member 
roee and niged that the house should adjoum, and no 
Steps be taken until the impression made on their 
feelings should have subsided. The following is its 
most remarkable passage : — 

^^ The refusal of the posts (ineyitable if we reject 
the treaty) is a measure too decisire in its natore to be 
neutral in its consequences. From great causes we are 
to lock for great effects. A piain and chvions one will 
be, the price of the westem limds will fall ; settlers will 
not choose to fix their habitations on a field of battle. 
Those who talk so much of the interest of the United 
States, should calculate how deeply it will be affected 
by rejecting the treaty — ^how vast a tract of wild land 
vdll almost cease to be property. This loss, let it be 
obseryedy will fsdl upon a fand expressly devoted to 
sink the national debt. What, then, are we called upon 
to do ! However the form of the vote and the protes- 
tations of many may disguise the proceeding, our 
resolution is in substance, and it deserves to bear the 
title of a resolution, to preyent the sale of the westem 
lands, and the discharge of the public debt. 

^ Will the tendency to Indian hostilities be oontested 
by any one ! Experience gives the answer. The 
frontiers were scoui^ed with war, until the negotktion 
with Britain was far advanced, and then the state of 
hostility ceased. Perhaps the public agents of both 
nations are innocent of fomenting the Indian war, and 
perhaps they are not, We ought not, howerer, to 
expect that neighbouring nations, highly irritated 
against each other, will neglect the friendship of the 
savages. The traders will gain an influence and will 
abuse it ; and who is Ignorant that their passions are 
easily raised and hardly restrained from violence ! 
Their Situation will oblige them to choose between this 
country and Great Britain, in case the treaty should be 
rejected ; they will not be our friends^ and at the same 
time the friends of our enemies. 

^<If any, against all these proofi^ should maintain 
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tbat the peace with the Indiana will be stable withont 
the postSy to them I will urge another reply. From 
Arguments calcnlated to produce conviction, I will 
appeal directly to the hearts of those who hear me, 
and aak whether it is not already planted there ! I 
leflort especially to the oonyictionB of the westem 
gentlemen, whether, sappoeing no posts and no treaty, 
the Bettlers will remain in security ! Can they take it 
npon them to say that an Indiaü peaoe, under these 
circnmstances, can remain firm ! No, sir, it will not be 
peaoe, but a sword ; it will be no better than a Iure to 
diaw yictims within the reach of the tomahawk. 

^On this theme my emotions are unutterable. If 
I could find words for them, if my powers bore any 
Proportion to my zeal, I would swell my voice to such 
a note of remonstrance, as would reach every log-honse 
beyond the mountains. I would say to the inhabitants, 
wake fifDm your false security: your cruel dangers, 
your more cruel apprehensions, are soon to be renewed ; 
the wounds, yet unhealed, are to be tom open again ; 
in the daytime your path through the woods will be 
ambushed, the darkness of midnight will glitter with 
the blaze of your dweUings. You are a father, — ^the 
blood of your sons shall &tten your com-field ; you 
are a mother, — the war-whoop shaU wake the sleep of 
the cradle. 

" By rejecting the posts, we light the savage fires, we 
bmd the vktims. This day we undertake to render 
account to the widows and orphans whom our decision 
will make, to the wretches that will be roasted at the 
stake, to our country, and I do not deem it too serious to 
say, to our ccmscience and to God. We are answerable ; 
and if duty be any thing more than a word of impos- 
ture, if conscience be not a bugbear, we are preparing 
to make ourselyes as wretched as our country. 

^ There is no mistake in the case — there can be none ; 
ei^rienoe has already been the prophet of erents, and 
the cries of our future yictims haye already reached us. 
The westem inhabitantB are not a silent and uncom- 
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plaining sacrifice. The voice of humanity issnes from 
the shade of the wildemess ; it exclaims, that while one 
hand is held up to reject this treaty, the other grasps 
a tomahawk. It summons our imagmation to the 
scenes that will open. It is no great effort of the ima- 
gination to coneeive that events so near are abeady 
hegun. I can fsmcy that I listen to the yells of sayage 
yengeance and the ^rieks of torture : already they seem 
to sigh in the westem wind ; aheady they mingle with 
every echo from the mountains."* 

American oratory, after a species 6f eclipse, broke 
forth in a more improved and polished form under 
Everett and Wehster. This school differed in some 
striking respects from those which preceded. They 
had arisen under the order of things prior to and at 
the very commencement of the revolution. The effects 
of the democratic govemment afterwards formed had 
been, as obserred, to augment vasÜy the number of 
Speakers, but at the same time to sink them into a 
somewhat inferior tone, and give to their eflPüsions a 
crude and commonplace character. To eleyate it 
from this depression, and place it somewhat on a leyel 
with the splendid modeis of antiqnity, has been the 
successful aim of this school. It has been formed, 
not in Virginia, the supposed nurse of statesmen and 
orators, but under the opposite interest, at Boston, and 
eyidently under the influence of that ardent pursuit of 
letters which had there taken root. A majority of 
the early Speakers had supported the most populär yiews ; 
but those who now sprung np belonged to the aris- 
tocratic party after it had assumed the title of Whig. 
It was addressed thus to a more select class of auditors, 
and acquired a character which, as compared ¥rith the 
other specimens, might be termed senatorial. 

Edward Eyerett was originally destined for the 
church, and acquired such reputation for pulpit elo- 
quence, that at eighteen he was elected pastor of one 

* • Works of Fisher Arnes, p. 85-88. 
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of the laTgest congregations in Boston. His health 
sinking under the Charge, he c€une over and spent some 
time in Europe, where he must have greatly enlarged 
his information and ideas. On his return, he preferred 
a Situation in Harvard College ; and two or three yean 
after had his ambition attracted towards public life. He 
was received with cordiality by the party to whom he was 
attached, and for a series of years was retumed along 
with Mr Webster to the Senate of the United States. He 
did not, however, speak veryfrequentlyin that assembly, 
though he was always listened to with peculiar attention« 
His eloquence was chiefiy displayed on what may be 
termed omamental occasions,— anniversaries, public 
meetings of associations and other bodiea, on all of 
which American taste requires that an oration shall 
be delivered. When the election of General Harrison 
as President had established his party in power, he was 
named ambassador to Britain, considered probably the 
first diplomatic Situation at the disposal of the govem- 
ment. 

The style of Everett is formed in a good measure 
on the same model as that of Fisher Arnes ; but he has 
succeeded in removing from it a considerable portion of 
rudeness which still adhered to the latter. His speeches 
are always fully polished, as if prepared for the press, 
and may rank, we imagine, among the most finished 
modeis of English composition. They are pervaded by 
a rieh and animated glow of feeling, without ever swell- 
ing into an impetuous torrent. His delivery corresponds 
in being always marked by a perfect command over 
himself, and by appropriate but not violent action. The 
foUowing Statement of his impressions with regard to 
England will afford a fair specimen, and can scarcely 
fail to be interesting :-^ 

** Who does not feel-^what reflecting American does 
not acknowledge— the incalculable advantages derived to 
this land out of the deep foundations of civil, intellectual, 
and moral truth from which we have drawn in England ! 
What American does not feel proud that he is descended 
TOL. inu H 
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from the countrymen of Bacon, of Newton, and of Locke ! 
For myself, I can truly say, that after my native land, 
I feel a tendemess and a reverence for that of my fathers. 
The pride I take in my own country makes me respect 
that from which we are sprung. In touching the soü 
of England, I seem to retnm like a descendant to the 
old family-seat — to come back to the abode of an aged 
and venerable parent. I acknowledge this great con- 
sanguinity of nations. Tlie sound of my native language 
beyond the sea is a music to my ear, beyond the liehest 
strains of Tuscan softness or Castilian majesty. I am 
not yet in a land of strangers, while surrounded by the 
manners, the habits, the forms, in which I have been 
brought up. I wander delighted through a thousand 
scenes which the historians, the poets, have made fami- 
liär to US— of which the names are interwoven with our 
earliest associations. I tread with reverence the spots 
where I can retrace the footsteps of our suffering fathers ; 
the pleasant land of their birth has a claim on my heart. 
It seems to me a classic, nay, a holy land, rieh in the 
memory of the great and good — ^the martyrs of liberty, 
the exiled heralds of truth ; and richer as the parent of 
this land of promise in the west. 

" I am not — I need not say I am not — ^the panegyrist 
of England. I am not dazzled by her riches, nor awed 
by her power. The sceptre, the mitre, and the Coronet 
— ^stars, garters, and blue ribands — seem to me poor 
things for greät men to contend for. Nor is my admir- 
ation awakened by her armies mustered for the battles of 
Europe ; her navies overshadowing the ocean ; nor her 
empire grasping the farthest East. It is these, and the 
price of guüt and blood by which they are maintained, 
which are the cause why no friend of liberty can salute 
her with undivided affections. But it is the refuge of 
free principles, though often persecuted ; the school of 
religious liberty, the more precious for the struggles to 
which it has been called ; the tombs of those who have 
reflected honour on all who speak the English tongue ; 
it is the birthplace of our fotheis, the home of the Fil- 
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grims ; — it is these whioh I love and venerate in England. 
I should feel ashamed of an enthusiasm for Italj and 
Greece, did I not also feel it for a land like this."* 

The foUowing, from the address to the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Society, is on an humble but pleasing sub- 
ject> — ^the condltion of tiiat numerous class of American 
Citizens^ who subsist by tilling the soil of which they 
are the owners. 

" The man who Stands upon his own soil — ^who feels 
ihaty by the laws of the land in which he lives, by the 
law of civilized nations, he is the rightful and exclnsive 
owner of the land which he tills — ^is, by the Constitution 
of our nature, under a wholesome infiuence, not easily 
imbibed from any other source. He feels, other things 
being equal, more strongly than another, the character 
of man, as the lord of the inanimate world. Perhaps 
his farm ha3 come down to him &om his fathers. They 
have gone to their last home ; but he can trace their 
footsteps over the daily seene of his labours. The roof 
which shelters him was reared by those to whom he owes 
his being. Some interesting domestic tradition is con- 
nected with every enclosure. The favourite fruit-tree 
was planted by his father's hand. He sported in his 
boyhood by the side of the brook which still winds 
through his meadow. Through that field lies the path 
to the yillage-school of his earliest days. He still hears 
from his window the voice of the sabbath-bell, ifi^ch 
called his fathers and his forefathers to the house of 
God ; and near at hand is the ^t where he laid his 
parents down to rest, and where he trusts, when his 
hour 18 come, he shall be dutifully laid by his children. 
These are the feelings of the owner of the soil, — words 
cannot paint them ; gold cannot buy them ; they flow 
out of the deepest feelings of the heart, — ^they are the life- 
spring of a fresh, healthy, generous, national character."t 



Everett's (Edward) Orations and Speeches. 8to, Boston, 
I, p. 67. 
tIMd.p.426. r- T 
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Mr Webster, bis coadjutor and friend, exhibits a dif- 
&rent character, botb as a man and an orator. His 
speaking bas notbing of tbis refined and faultless polish ; 
busy witb his ideas, be seems never to bestow a tbought 
on tbe language in wbicb tbey are clotbed. He does not 
tberefore escape tbe prevailüig fänlis of bis country, — 
rougb expressions, repetitions, and verbal superfluities. 
Yet he is certainly one of tbe most persuasive of orators, 
and who most powerfully sweeps before him tbe mind 
of tbe bearer. He does not generally make bis appeal 
to tbe passions, thougb he can do so witb extraordinary 
energy. He seizes witb such an iron grasp tbe solid 
realities of his subject, and thrusts them so forcibly 
bome, as to make them almost irresistible. In tbe 
Senate, he maintained none of tbat reserve which dis- 
tinguished bis companion, but threw himself into tbe 
£ront of all tbe most exeiting and fieroely contested 
questions. He exerted a powerfül influence in tbe 
overthrow of Van Buren's administration, and tbe at 
least temporary triumph secured to tbe Whig party^ 
Being a man of business, fitted for action as well as 
speaking, be was immediately c^pointed to tbe most 
Important office nnder tbe administration, and bad 
Harrison lived, would probably have been its almost 
imeontrolled director. The following, of an abstract 
and reflective character, may afford a specimen of bis 
loftiest tone : — 

*^ It is a noble faculty of our nature which enables ns 
to connect our tboughts, our sympatbies, and our bappi- 
ness, witb wbat is distant in place or time, and looking 
before and after, to hold oonmiunion at once witb our 
ancestors and witii posterity. Human and mortal al- 
ihough we are, we are nevertbeless not mere insulated 
beings, witbout relation to tbe past or tbe fiiture. 
Neither tbe point of time, nor tbe spot of earth, in 
which we physically live, bounds our rational and in- 
tellectual enjoyments. We live in tbe past by a know- 
ledge of its history, and in tbe future by hope and 
Anticipation« By ascending to an ai^i^tion witb our 
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ancestoTs ; by contemplating their example and study-» 
ing their character ; by partaking their sentiments and 
imbibing their spirit ; by accompanying them in their 
toils, by sympathizing in their sufferings, and rejoicing 
in their successes and their triamphs, we mingle our 
own existence with theirs, and seem to belong to their 
age. We become their cotemporaries, live the lives 
which they lived, endare what they endured, and par- 
take in the rewards which they enjoyed. And, in like 
manner, by running along the line of future time, by 
contemplating the probable fortunes of those who are 
Coming after us^ by attempting sometliing which may 
promote their happiness, and kave some not dishonour- 
able memorial of ourselves for their regard, when we 
shall sleep with our fathers, we protract our own earthly 
being, and seem to crowd whatever is future as well as 
all that is past into the narrow compass of our earthly 
existence. As it is not a vain and false, but an exalted 
and religious Imagination, which leads us to raise our 
thoughts from the orb which, amid this universe of 
worlds, the Creator has given us to inhabit, and to send 
them, with something of the feeling which nature 
prompts and teaches to be proper among children of 
the same etemal Parent, to the contemplatioa of the 
myriads of fellow-beings with which bis goodness has 
peopled the infinite of space ; so neither is it false or 
rain to consider ourselv^ as connected with our whole 
lace through all time— allied to our ancestors, {^ied to 
our posterity, closely compacted on all sides with othera, 
ourselves being but links in the great chain ef being, 
which begins with the origin of our race, runs onward 
through its successive generatiMis, binding together ihe 
past, and the present, and the future^ and terminating 
at last, with the consummaiion of all things earthly, 
at the throne of God."* 
The following, on occasion of Jackson's veto upon the 

* Webster'B (Daniel) Speedies and FoMnnc Arguments. 
2 T<^ 8yo, Boston, 1835. 
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renewal of the bank charter, may give a good idea of hk 
piain, practica!, business style : — 

** Let US look at known facta. Thirty millions of the 
oapital of the bank are now out on loans and discounts 
in the states on the Mississippi and its waters ; ten of 
these millions in the discount of hüls of exchange, for- 
eign and domestic, and twenty millions loaned on pro- 
missoiy-notes. Now, sir, how is it possible that this 
vast amount can be collected in so short a period (four 
years), without suffering, by any management what- 
ever ! Where are the means to come for paying this 
debt ! and in what medium is payment to be made ! 
If all this is to be done, with but slight pressure on the 
Community, what conrse of conduct is to accompliah it ! 
How is it to be done S What other thirty millions are 
to supply the place of these thirty millions now to be 
called in ! What other circulation or medium of pay- 
ment is to be adopted, in the place of the bills of the 
bank ! The message, following a siogular chaln of arga-- 
ment which had been used in this house, has a loud 
lamentation upon the sufferings of the westem states, 
on account of their being obliged to pay even interest 
on this debt. This payment of interest is itself repre- 
sented as exhausting their means, and narrowing their 
prosperity. But if the interest cannot be paid without 
pressure, can both prlncipal and interest be paid in four 
years without pressure ! The truth is, the interest has 
been paid, is paid, and may continue to be paid, without 
any pressure at all ; because the money borrowed is pro- 
fitably employed by those who borrow it, and the rate 
of interest which they pay is at least two per cent. lower 
than the actual value of money in that part of the 
countiy. But to pay the whole principal in less than 
four years, losing at the same time the ezisting and 
accustomed means and facilities of payment created by 
the bank itself, and to do this without extreme emba^ 
rassment, without absolute distress, is in my judgment 
impossible. I hesitate not to say, that as this veto tra- 
vels to the west» it will depreciate the value of erery 
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man's property, hom tbe AUantic state« to tbe capital 
of MissourL The thing cannot be done without distreas, 
bankruptey, and min to many. If the president had 
Seen auy praotioal manner in which the change might 
be effected without producing these consequences, he 
would bare rendered infinite Service to the Community 
by pointing it out. But he bas pointed out nothing ; he 
bas suggested nothing ; he contents bimself with say ing^ 
without giving auy reason, that if tbe pressure be heavy, 
the &ult will be the bank's. I hope tliis is not merely 
an attempt to forestall opinion, and to throw on the 
bank the responsibility of those evils which threaten 
the country, for tbe sake of removing it from bitnself. 
Tbe responsibility justly lies with bim, and there it 
ought to remain."* 

Henry Clay may be considered as completing the 
triumvirate of living orators. He belonged to a difiPerent 
region, and is formed on somewhat rüder modeis. Born 
in 1777, in Hanover county, Virginia, he applied bim- 
self to the bar, and soon became the most distinguished 
pleader in that State. Circumstances having led him into 
Kentucky, he was warmly adopted by its people, whom 
he bas represented ever since 1803, either in the Senate or 
tbe lower bouse. He commenced bis career as a demo- 
crat, giving a str(«g support to the measures of JefiPerson 
and Madison, especially those which issued in the war 
with Britain. He was one of the commissioners em- 
ployed in negotiating the treaty of Ghent. Afterwards, 
disigusted by the violence of Jackson, he took a leading 
part in opposing bis measures. He thus became allied 
to tbe Whig pcurty, who soon ndlied round him as one 
of their chief leaders, and were even ambitious of raising 
bim to tbe presidency. In speaking he bas neither the 
weight of Webster, nor the finished elegance of Everett ; 
bis style is easy, eren to a degree loose and colloquial ; 
but it rises oocasionally to flashes of extraordinary bril- 
lianoy. A £Efc¥ourable specimen may be given from bis 

■ 
* Webeter*8Speeohe8,&o.,Tol.iL 
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epeech on slavery, though bis views on that subject have 
undergone modification : — 

** We are reproached with doing mischief by the agi- 
tation of this question. The society goes into no house- 
bold to disturb its domestic tranquillity ; it addresses 
itself to no slaves to weaken their obligations of obe- 
dience. It seeks to afibct no man's property. It neither 
has the power nor the will to affect the property of any 
one contrary to his consent. The execution of its scheme 
would augment instead of diminishing the yalue of the 
property left behind. The society, composed of free 
men, concems itself only with the free. Collateral con- 
sequences we are not responsible for. It is not this 
society which has produced the great moral revolution 
wbich the age exhibits. What would they, who thus 
reproach ns, have done ! If they would repress all 
tendencies towards liberty and ultimate emancipation, 
they must do more tban put down the benevolent efibrts 
of this society. They must go back to the era of our 
liberty and independence, and muzzle the cannon which 
thunders its annual joyous retum. They must reviye 
the slave-trade, with all its train of atrocities. They 
must suppress the workings of British philanthropy, 
seeking to meliorate the condition of the unfortunate 
West Indiaii slaves. They must arrest the career of 
South American deliverance from thraldom. They 
must blow out the moral lights around us, and extin- 
guish that greatest torch of all which America presents 
to a benighted world, pointing the way to their rights, 
their liberties, and their happiness. And when they 
have achieved all these purposes, their work will be yet 
incomplete. They must penetrate the human soul, and 
eradicate the light of reason and the love of liberty. 
Then, and not tili then, when universal darkness and 
despair prevail, can you perpetuate slavery, and repress 
all sympathies, and all humane and benevolent effbrts 
among freemen, in behalf of the unhappy portion of our 
xace doomed to bondage. 

** Animated by the encouragement of the past^ let us 
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'pToceed under the cheering prospects which lie before 
US. Lei HS continue to appeal to the pious, the liberal, 
and the wise. Let us bear in mind the condition of oor 
fore&thers, when, 'collected on the beach of England, 
tiiej emb^ked, amidst the scoffings and the false pre- 
dictions of the assembled multitude, for this distant 
land ; and here, in spite of all the perils of forest and 
ocean which they encountered, snccessfiilly laid the 
fonndations of this glorious republic. Undismayed by 
the prophecies of the presumptuous, let us supplicate 
the aid of the American representatives of the people, 
and redoubling our labours, and invoking the blessings 
of an all- wise Proyidence, I boldly and confidently an- 
ticipate snccess." 

We may add a passage expressive of the dangers to 
liberty, should congress sanction an irregulär step taken 
by General Jackson : — 

** I trust that I shall be indulged with some few re- 
flections, upon the danger of permitting the conduct on 
which it has been my painful duty to animadvert, to 
pass without a solemn expression of the disapprobation 
of this house. Recall to your recollection, sir, the free 
nations which have gone before us. Where are they 
Bow! 

* Gone glimmering throngh the dream of things Ibat were, 
A soüoolboy's tale, the wonder of an hour.' 

And how have they lost their liberties ! If we could 
transport ourselves back, sir, to the ages when Greece 
and Rome flourished in their greatest prosperity, and, 
mingling in the throng, should ask a Grecian if he did 
not fear that some daring military chieftain, covered 
with glory, some Philip or Alexander, would one day 
ovcrthrow the liberties of bis country, — the confideni 
and indignant Grecian would exclaim, No ! no ! we 
have nothing to fear from our heroes ; our liberties will 
1>e etemal« If a Roman Citizen had been asked, if he 
did not fear that the conqueror of Gaul might establish 
a throne upon the ruins of public liberty, he would have 
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imstantly repelled ihe unjnst insinuation. Yet Greece 
has fallen ; Cesar has passed the Rabicon ; and the 
patriotic ann eyen of Brutus oould not preaerre the 
liberties of his devoted coontrj. 

^^Sir, we are fighting a great moral battie for the 
benefit, not only of our country, but of all mankind. 
The eyes of the whole world are m fixed attention upon 
US. One» and the largest portion of it» is gazing with 
jealousy and with envy ; the other portion with hope, 
with confidence» and with afiection. Eyery where the 
black cloud of legitimacy is suspended over the world^ 
save only one bright spot, whioh breaks out fit»n the 
political hemisphere of thi west, to enlighten, and ani- 
mate» and gladden the human heart Obscure that^ by 
the downfall of liberty here, and all mankind are en- 
shrouded in a pall of universal darkness. Beware, then, 
sir^ how you give a fatal sanction, in this infant period 
of our republicy to military insubordination. Remem- 
ber, that Greece had her Alexander, Rome her Cesar, 
England her Cromwell, France her Bonaparte, and, that 
if we would escape the rock on which they eplit» we 
must avoid their errors. 

** I hope, sir, that gentlemen will deliberately surrey 
the awüil isthmus on which we stand. They may bear 
down all •pposition. They may even vote the general 
the public thanks. They may carry him triumphantly 
through this house. But if they do, sir, in my humUe 
judgment, it will be a triumph of the principle of In- 
subordination — a triumph of the militaty over the civil 
authority — a triumph ojer the powers of this house — a 
triumph over the Constitution of the land — and I pray, 
sir, most devouüy, that it may not prove, in its ultimate 
effects and consequences, a triumph over the liberties of 
the people." 

From this brief view of American oratoiy we shall 
now pass to her poetical literature, a transition whioh 
oannot be regarded as violent, thoug^ not po^pa that 
which would be foUowed in an abstiaot System of ihe* 
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toric. Thislast claims, ho we ver, a particukrly prominent 
place, as having been the earlic^st form under which the 
mfant literature of the States was developed, as well as 
that in which its creations have been most copious. This 
resnlt might little have been expected in a society whose 
members were so intensely engrossed with rough occu- 
pations and material objects. Poetry, however, is the 
theme which usually occupies a people in the first dawn 
of its literature, and precedes those of a graver and more 
thonghtful description. Its perusal, in fact, amid all 
iheir more serious and turbulent pursuits, had become a 
passion, and almost a mania, with the American people. 
Mr Grund, while he agrees with Mr Flint in considering 
them the most reading nation in the world, mentions this 
as holding the foremost place in their studies.* In these 
circumstances, the muse could scarcely fail of acquiring 
votaries, who might hope for that dearest privilege of the 
bard, " to fly through the mouths of men." Thetheatre 
for their display is somewhat peculiar. The newspapers, 
which with us rarely contain any Parnassian efiusions, 
and thOse mostly of the lowest class, ^e here the main 
vehicle. They are expected to gratify the imaginative as 
well as the poÜtical propensities of their readers ; a Jour- 
nal can scarcely appear without at least one efiusion, nor 
is it unusual to include two, three, and even five or six. 
Hence it cannot be difficult for those capable of pro- 
ducing pieces that possess merit or attraotion, to find a 
medium for publicity ; and a poet who has attained any 
eminence, commonly finds it easy to obtain an engage- 
ment as editor or contributor to a populär joumaL 

From this source and mode of production, it naturally 
follows, that the muse of the United States will be very 
prolific ; and hence we might conjecture, even without 
positive testimonies, which are not wanting, that many 
of its efforte will be crude, bald, and commonplace. 
That^ however, as already observed, which is done by 

* Grand, the AmerieanB, vol. i. p. 187. Athemeum (p. 9)^ 
January 3, 1836* 
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many, and procures distinction^ is likely by some to be 
done welL The spirit of poetry, after having long flut- 
tered her wings with little efiect, suddenly took a bold 
flight. About 1820, there sprung forth at once several 
gifted bards ; and they have had a constant succession 
of followers, who, unpatronized, have courted the muse. 
Indeed, we do not recollect any country which, within 
the same short period, has produced so many who, with- 
out reaching the highest pmnacle of art, have risen de- 
cidedly above mediocrity. This large number, with a 
general charaeter which pervades the whole, seems 
clearly to mark it as not a casual occurrence, but the re- 
snlt of a great movement in the national mind. 

It is very commonly said, that the poetry of a nation 
will be stamped with the character and pursuits of her 
people, and will serve as a mirror in which these may 
be viewed. Hence the mnse of America might be ex- 
pected to reflect that busy and bustling scene, which 
every part of her vast territory exhibits. The Observa- 
tion, however, has been made much too generally, and 
is not in the present case at all fulülled. She has on the 
contrary aspired to a style elevated, refined, and marked 
in many cases by peculiar softncss and quietude. Her 
Yotaries seem to have studionsly created for themselves an 
ideal world, as remote as possible from that turbulent real 
one in which they were placed. It has been somewhat 
similarly observed, that the softest of the pastoral lays of 
Spain were composed as a recreation by the most fero- 
cious of the chiefe who led the bands of Charles and 
Philip. When this school arose, the poems of Scott and 
Byron were much the most populär in England, and 
might have seemed more allied to the temper of the 
westem republicans. They did not, however, choose 
such models^ but so far as they were imitators^ pre- 
ferred those less favoured bards, who have been vul- 
garly termed the Lake SchooL The imitation, however, 
has been &r from servile ; nor has it included those 
peculiarities which have been particularly objected to by 
the public. They delight in Clements which have been 
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only of late introduced into poetrj, and appear to give 
it a grander character, — eolemn, yet not gloomy musings 
npon human &te and the great circle of human things* 
Philosophie reasoning and didactic teaehing are not per- 
haps legitimate subjectsfor the poet ; bat the sentiments 
and emotions which arise in the mind on contemplating 
their results, must be considered an interesting aocession 
to his themes. The description of natural soenery, every 
where a Standard element, is here diversified by belng 
i4>plied to an immense new region, only imperfectly 
brought under the dominion of man. Ocean^rivers, plain% 
forestSy cataracts, are all on a scale siogularly vast, inspir- 
ing grand emotions, although the absence is feit of those 
rieh and smiling aspects which adom the rural scenery 
of England. The westem poets seem to go peeuliarly 
deep into nature ; they carry on with her an intimate 
and even playful eommunion, which we have scarcely 
notieed elsewhere, and which is sometimes extremely 
pleasing. It is remarkable, that the passion of love, 
which may be considered the main source of inspira- 
tion for the poetry of modern Europe, has only a 
very limited place in that of America, where, as among 
the Greeks, the ties of kindred and parentage appear to 
excite the ^rongest emotions. An elevated and cheerful 
piety mostly pervades these compositions, into which it 
enters naturally, without that stiff and commonplace 
character which has createda prejudice against religious 
poetry. Generally, we may say, that these productions 
embrace much that tends to refine and elevate human 
nature, nothing that is calculated to debase and degrade 
it ; and the taste for such poetry is really very creditable 
to the American people. 

From the above-described mode of producing these 
«finsions, it has foUowed that ihe greater part has eon- 
sisted of Short and occasional pieces. Those woven into 
narrative, and reaching to any great length, are few, 
and not usually the best« They generally advance in 
too straight a «ourse, and want the yariety of shades, 
jmd the delicate tranaitions, which are necessary to giye 
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Felief to such extended compositions. There does, how- 
ever, seera to be arising a pretty strong ambition to sap* 
ply this deficiency, which may probably erelong pro- 
duce a successftd effort. After all, the chief merit of 
poetry must eyer consist in sentiments and Images, rather 
than in narrative. Yet we must forewam our readers, 
that though the general tone be refined and polished^ 
the imperfections of an early school show themselves 
from time to time in a hobbling yerse, an expression in> 
troduced only to complete the measure, or one whose 
rudenesB breaks the harmony of the passage. These 
blemisheSy however, when combined with genuine 
beauties, will not be seyerely yisited by the candid 
critic. 

Before noticing the present and better lace of poets^ 
we must throw back a glance on Joel Barlow, who firat 
aspired to wake the westem muses from their deep 
slumber. Born in 1755, at Eeading in Connecticut, he 
had nearly completed bis education at the breaking out 
of the war ; and being graduated in 1778, was employed 
in the army as a chaplain. He endeavoured to animate 
the troops by patriotic songs, and commenced the '* Vision 
of Columbus,*' which formed the germ of bis future epic. 
At the close of the war he endeavoured to earn a sub- 
sistence by the law and by bis pen ; but in both modes 
with little success. Having settled, however, in Paris, 
he engaged in some commercial transactions, which 
proved extremely success^I, and enabied bim to realize 
ahandsome fortune. He continued working up and im- 
proving bis Vision, tili it was matured into the Colum- 
biad ; and being in 1808 splendldly printed in quarto, was 
ushered into the world with great pomp. Some friendly 
critics endeavoured to exalt it to a level with the Hiad 
and Paradise Lost ; but in the eyes of the public it 
quickly sunk. The verse is mechanical, the narrative 
cold and uninteresting. There breaks forth, however, 
occasionally a certain grandeur of thought and feeling, 
narticularly in taking a wide survey of Äe aspects of na- 
in the ne w world, the magnificence of which appean 
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to haye deeply impreflsed bis mind. We quote the fol- 
lowing descripiion of an iee-island : — 

The loosened ice-isles o*er the main advance, 
Toss on the sarxe, and through the concave dance ; 
Whirled high, conjoined, in crystal monntains driYen, 
Alp over alp, they bnild a midway heaven. 
Thoee million mirrors mock tbe solar ray, 
And give Condensed the tenfold glare of da^ : 
As toward the south the mass enormous ghdes, 
And brineless rivers fnrrow down its sides, 
The thirsty sailor steals a glad supply, 
And sultry trade-winds quaff the hoi^ sky. 

We add the following : — 

Now where the lakes, those midland oceans, lie 
Columbus tnms Ms heaven-illumined eye. 
Ontario's banks, nnable to retain 
The ftye great Caspians ftrom the distant main, 
Burst with the nonderons mass, and forcefol whirled 
His Lawrence rorth, to balance thus the world. 
Above bold Erie's wave sublimely stood, 
Looked o'er the cliff, and heaved his headlong flood, 
Where dread Niagara blafis high his brow, 
And frowns defiance to the world below, 
While clonds of mist expanding o'er him play, 
That tinge their skirts in all the beams of day. 

It has been conjectured, not improbably, that bad be 
devoted bimself to prose composition, be migbt bave 
been more successfiil. He seems to bave eberisbed a 
certain grandeur of aims and conceptions, boping to make 
tbia the first of a series of efForts by wbicb America 
migbt give a new direction to poetry, painting, and tbe 
otber fine arts, Tbey migbt, be boped, be rendered tbe 
means of implanting in tbe minds of men true and 
nsefal ideas of glory, instead of tbe fidse and destructive 
ones elsewbere prevalent. Neitber bimself nor bis 
countiy, bowever, were tben equal to such a task. He 
wrote also " Tbe Hasty Pudding," a sort of niral efiiision, 
not altogetber devoid of bumour. 

Riilip Frenean, wbom we bave seen tbe secretary of 
Jefferson, and tbe bitter Opponent of Wasbington's go- 
vemment, was a voluminous poet, rising somewbat 
above mediocrity. Tbe same may be said of Dr Dwigbt, 
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who wrote some pieces to animate his coantrymen 
during the revolutionaiy war. The two following 
stanzas are really good :— 

Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise, 

Tbe queen of the world, and the child of the skies l 

Thy genias commands thee ; with raptnre behold, 

Wbile a^es on aees thy splendours iinfold. 

Thy reign is the last and the noblest of time ; 

Most fniitful thy soil, most inviting thy clime : 

Let the crimes of the £ast ne'er encrimson thy name ; 

Be freedom, and science, and Tirtue thy fiebme. 

To conqaest and slanghter let Europe aspire ; 
Whelm nations in blood and wrap cities m fire ; 
Thy heroes the rights of mankind shall defend. 
And triumph pursue them, and glorv attend. 
A World is thy realm ; for a world be thy laws, 
Enlarged as thine emfure, and just as thy cause ; 
On fVeedom's broad basis that empire shall rise, 
Extend with the main, and dissolye with the slues. 

In Coming to modern poets, Bryant claims the first 
attention, being in our apprehension decidedly superior, 
and even raised to a considerable height above his 
rivals. Indeed, there are very few to whom we can 
regard him as second. He combines high original 
beauties with very few &ults ; and though the latter 
merit can in no degree atone for the want of the former, 
yet when the two are united, the absence of any thing 
rugged or inharmonious greatly heightens the effect. 
He was bom in 1794, at Cummington in Massachusetts« 
His father, a respectable physician, seeing early indi- 
cations of superior genius, studiously promoted his 
Instruction, and guided his taste. He describes his 
deep early musings, and the devotion with which ** he 
worshipped the visions of verse and of ferne ;" and, in 
fact, the display of his talent was singularly precocious» 
At the age of thirteen, he produced two political pieces^ 
which possessed vigour, and when publiäied drew some 
attention. At eighteen, Thanatopsis was written, and 
displayed his powers fuUy developed ; but it was not 
publi^d tili 1821, along with seyeral other pieces. 
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like most young literary Americans, he applied fint 
to the bar, but had not found the employmenty which 
probably is rougher than M this country, congenial 
to bis temper, complainmg of bis lot in being obliged 

■ drndge for the dregs of men. 

And Bcrawl stränge words with the barbaroos pen. 

In 1825» be quitted bis practice at Boston, and remored 
to New Yoxk, wbere be soon obtained an engagement 
to edit the Evening Post, an establisbed and influential 
newspaper. He contributed also to some literary perio- 
dicals, in conjunction witb bis fnends, Sands^ Yerplank, 
and Leggett. Tbese connexions were so prosperous, 
tbat, in 1834, be was enabled to visit Europe, and spent 
some time hi Italy and Germany. Early in 1836, 
bowever, be was recalled by tbe deatb of Leggett, wbo 
bad nndertaken in bis absence to conduct tbe joumaL 
During all tbis time be bas been adding to bis pieces 
of occasional poetry, but witbout fulfilling tbe expecta- 
tion of bis admirers tbat be would prodnce some work 
of magnitude. 

Biyant bas seyeral yeins, of wbicb tbe most striking 
and original consists in bigb meditations on tbe uniyerse 
and on human destiny, wbicb we bave already mentioned 
as characteristic of tbe American muse. Tbis is tbe tenor 
of Tbanatopsis, by wbicb bis &me was first establisbed, 
and tbat of bis country redeemed. It is not periiaps 
tbe best of bis productions ; but being so much noted, 
an extract of it« most striking passage may be agreeable 
to tbose wbo have not met with it. After announcing 
to every individual bis mortal fete, be proceeds : — 

Yet not to thine etemal resting-place 
Shalt thou retire alone — ^nor couldst thon wish 
Ck>ach more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world— with kings, 
The powerful of the earth— the wise, the good. 
Fair forms, and hoary seers, of ages past, 
All in one mightv sepulchre.— The hills 
Rock-ribb'd, ana ancient as the sun, — ^the yales 
Stretching in penslye quietness between ; 
The yenerable woods^rlyers that moye 
yoL.m. n ^ \ 
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In majesty, and the eomplaining brooks 
That make the meadowB green ; and, ponr'd ronnd all« 
Old ocean's gray and meianchoiy waste,— 
Are but the solemn deoorations all 
Of the great tomb of man. The golden enn« 
The plfwetSy all the infinite host of heaven, 
t Are shining on the sad abodes of death, 
Throngh the still lapseofa^es. Allthattread 
The globe are bat a nandfofto the tribes 
That slnmber in its bosom. 

Still we prefer the lines "To the Past^** which are 
at once loftj, tender, and pleasing. 

Thon nnrelenting Part 1 
Strong are the barriers round thy daric domain, 

^d fetters, sore and fkst. 
Hold all that enter thy unbreathing reign. 

Far in th^ realm withdrawn 
Old eminres sit in snllenness and gloom. 

And glorioos ages gone 
Lie deep within the sluäow of thy womb. 

Childhood, with all its mirth, 
Youth, Manhood, Age, that draws us to the gronnd. 

And last. Man's Life on earth, 
Gilde to tiiy oim dominions, and are bonnd« 

Thon hast my better years, 
Thon hast my earlier friends — ^the good — the kind, 

Yielded to thee with tears — 
The yenerable form— the ezalted mind. 

My spirit yeams to bring 
The lost ones back— yeams with desire intense. 

And struggles hard to wring 
Thy bolts aps^, and plack thy captiyes thenoe. 

In vain— thy gates deny 
AU ^kssage, saye to tbose who hence depart ; 

mr to the Streaming eye 
Thon givest them back— nor to the broken heart. 

In thy abysses hide 
Beanty and ezcellence nnknown— to thee 

iärth's wonder and her pride 
Are gather'd, as the waters to the sea. 

Labonrs of good to maiu 
mbroke: 



UnpabliBh*d chwitT— unbroken faith^ 

LoTe, that 'miost grief began. 
And grew with yevra, and f alter'd not in death. 
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Fall muiY ft mii^ty nane 
Lwks in thv aepths, unutter'd, nnreyered ; 

"With tnee are silent fame. 
Forgotten arts, and wisdom disappear'd. 

TTiine for a spaoe are they— 
Yei shalt thon yield thy treasnree np at last ; 

Thy gates shall vet gi^e war, 
Thy bolts shall fall, mexorable Fast ! 

All ihat of ffood and fair 
Has jKme into tny womb. from earliest time, 

SbaU then come fortn, to wear 
The glory and ihe beaaty of its prime. • • • • 

^ The Forest Hyiim,'' in the same strain, coxxtalns some 
veiy fine thonghta. It closes thus :«- 

Oh. Grod I when thon 
Dost Boare the world witn tempests. set on Are 
The heayens with fiüling thanderbolts, or fill, 
With all the waters of tne firmament, 
The swift, dark whirlwind that nproots the woods 
And drowns the yillages ; when, at thy call, 
Uprises the great deep and throws himself 
Upon the continent, and oyerwhelms 
Its cities— who forgets not, at the sight 
Of ihese tremendous tokens of thv power. 
His pride, and lays his strifes ana loUies oy t 
Oh, nrom these stemer aspects of thy face 
Spare me and mine, nor let ns need the wrath 
Cf the mad, nnchain'd Clements to teach 
Who mies them. Be it ours to meditate 
In these calm shades thv milder majesty, 
And to the beantifnl order of thy works 
Leam to conform the order of our lives. 

We shaU add just a few lines from a recent poem, 
probablj seen hy very few readers : — 

O thou great Movement of the uniyerse, 
Or Change, or Flight of Time—for ye are one ! 
That bearest, silently, this yisible scene 
Into ni|[ht's shadow, and the Streaming rays 
Of starüghtj whither art thon bearing me f 
I feel the mighty current sweep me on, 
Yet know not whither. Man foretells afar 
The conrses of the stars ; the very hour 
He knows when they shall darken or grow bright : 
Yet doth the eclipse of sorrow and of dea^ 
Come nnforewamed. 

We tum now to his descriptiYe poems, which possess 
also pecoliar beauties^ and paint the scenezy of a region 
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veiy different from that with which we are fiuniliar. 
Thej maj hence not come quite so home to onr feel- 
ings ; yet as displaying the aspects of a new and mighty 
World, replete with great andstrikingobjects» theyconvey 
information as well as pleasnre. The ^ humcane '* is 
a phenomenon which, on a great scale, few European 
poets haye witnessed ; the American has shown hhnself 
quite equal to the description : — 

Lord of the winds ! I f eel thee nuifa, 

I know th^ breath in the buming £y ! 

And I wait, with a thrill in eyery vein, 

For the ooming of the Hnrricane ! 
And lo ! on the wing of the heayy gales, 

Throngh the boondless arch of heayen he saÜs ; 

Silent, and slow, and terribly strong, 

The mighty shaaow is bome along, 

Like the dark etemity to come : 

While the world below, dismay'd and dnmb, 

Through the cahn of the thick hot atmosphere, 

Looks üp at its gloomy folds with fear. 
They darken last— and the eolden blaze 

Of the snn is quench'd in the lorid haze. 



And he sends throuffh the shade a fiinem ray — 
A glare that is neither mght nor day, 
A beam that touches, with hnes of death, 



A glare that is neither mght nor day, 
A beam that touches, with hnes of aehvu 
The clouds aboye ana the earth beneath. 
To its coyert glides the silent bird, 
While the Hnrricane*s distant yoice is heard, 
Uphfted among the mountains round, 
And the forests hear and answer the sound. 

He is come ! he is come ! do ye not behold 
His ample rohes on the wind nnroll*d I 
Giant of air ! we bid thee hail ! — 
How his gray skirts toss in the whirling gale ; 
How his huge and writhing arms are bent, 
To clasp the zone of the fimament, 
And fold, at length, in their dark embrace, 
From mountain to mountain the yisible space. 

Darker^-still darker ! the whirlwinds oear 
The dnst of the plains to the middle air : 
And hark to the crashing. long and loud, 
Of the chariot of Grod in tue thunder-cloud. 

In a oompletely opposite yet equally happy strain is 
the poem on ^ Autunin.'' Cur readers must know that 
this season is uniyersally noticed as being throughont 
the West the most agreeable of all. Spring there is often 
late, chill| 6Qd changeable; but in äie later peripd of 
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the jear^ there is usually a long train of mild and bean- 
tifdl weather. The most yaried tints ihen adom thoee 
ahnost bonndless forests wlth which ihe countiy is 
ooTCTed. It may he noticed also, that the south or 
south-west wind corresponds to our zephyr, whUe the 
direct West brings there cold and damp fh>m a vast ex-^ 
tent of frozen limd over which it has passed« 

Ere, in the northem gale, 
The Summer tresses of the trees are gone, 
The woods of autnmn, all around our yale, 

Have put their glory on. 

The mountaiDS that infold. 
In iheir wide sweep, the colour'd landscape round, 
Seeinsronps of giant kings, in purple and gold, 

That guard the enchanted ground. 

I roam the woods that crown 
The npland, where the mingled splendours glow, 
Where the gay Company of trees look down 

On the green fields helow. 

My Steps are not alone 
In these bnght walks ; the sweet south-west, at play. 
Flies, mstling, where the painted lea?es are strown 

Along Um winding way. 

And fitr in heaven, the while, 
The sun, that sends that gale to wander here, 
Pours out on the fair eartn his quiet smile,^ 

The sweetest of the year. 



Oh, Autumn ! why so soon 
Depart the hues that make thy forests glad ; 
Thy gentle wind and thv fair sunny noon, 

Änd leaye theo wild and sad ! 

Ah ! 'twere a lot too bless'd 
For eyer in thy colour'd shades to stray ; 
Amid the kisses of the soft south-west 

To roye and dream for aye ; 

And leaye the yain low strife 
That makes men mad—the tug for wealth and power, 
The passions and the cares that mther life. 

And waste its little hour. 

Fleasing examples occur of that light and sportive in- 
teroonrae with nature, already alluded to. Such is the 
fiist stanza of the '^ Address to the Evening Wind :** — 

Spirit that breathest through my lattioe, thou 
That cool'st the twilight of the sultry day, 
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Gnttefblly flows thy freshnesi round my brow ; 

Thou liast been out upon the deep at play, 
Biding all day the wild blue wayes tili now^ 

Ronghening tbeir crests, and seattering high their spray. 
And swelling the white sail. I welcome theo 

To the so(»oh'd laad, thon wanderer of the sea ! 

Such, too, is ihe address << To a Cloud :*'— 
Beautifiil clond ! wüh folds so soft and Cdr, 

Swimming in the pnre qoiet air ! 
Thy fleeces Bathed in enumght, while below 

Thy shadow o'er the vale moyes slow ; 
Where, 'midst their labonr, pause the reaper train 

As oool it comes along the grain. 
Beantiful clond ! I womd I were with theo 

In thy calm way o'er land and sea : 
To rest on thy nnrolling skirts, and look 

On earth as on an open book ; 
On streams that tie her realms with Bilyer bands, 

And the long ways that seam her lands ; 
And hear her humming cities, and the sound 

Of the great ocean breakin/s round. 
Ay— -I would sail upon thy air-bome car 

TO blooming regions distant fkr. 
To where the sun of Andalusia shines 

On bis own oUve-O'OYes and Tinos, 
Or the soft lights of Italy's bright sky 

In smiles upon her ruins lie. 

l^e passion of lore b rarely treated of ; a circumstanoe 
not peculiar to Bryant as it has been represented, but 
characteristic generally of American poetry. Yet he 
has shown that he coiüd treat the sabject with all the 
tendemess appropriate to it. He has done so in the 
^' Lament of the Indian Girl for the Death of her Lover :** 

It was a weary, weary road 

That led thee to the pleasant coast, 
Where thou, in bis serene abode, 

Hast met thy father's ghost ; 
Where everlasting autumn lies 
On yellow woods and sunny skies. 
*Twas I the broider'd mocsen made, 

That shod thee for that distant land ; 
*Twa8 I thy bow and arrows laid 

Beside thy still cold band ; 
Thy bow in many a battle beut, 
Thy arrows neyer yainly sent. 



Thou'rt happy now, for thon hast pass'd 
The long dark joumey of the graye, 
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And in the Und of light, at Iftst, 

Hast join'd the good and brave ; 
Amid ine flush'd and balmy air, 
The brarest and the loyeliest there. 

Yet, oft to thme own Indian maid, 

!Eyen there thy thonghts will earthward stray,-— 
To her who sits where thon wert laid, 

And weeps the hours away, 
Yet almost can her grief forget, 
To think that thon dost love ner yet. 

And thon, by one of those still lakes 

That in a shining olnster lie, 
On which the sonth wind scaroely breaks 

The ünage of the sky, 
A bower for thee and me hast made 
Beneath the many-colonr'd shade. 

And thon dost wait and watoh to meet 

My spirit sent to join the bless*d. 
And, wonderin^ what detains my leet 

From the bnght land of rest, 
Dost seem, in OTery sonnd, to hear 
The mstling of my footsteps near. 

It has been already observed^ that those modbid 
elements in which the daily life of the American is 
involved, do not enter largely into his poetical compo- 
sitions. Thongh politics be so engrossing in the former^ 
and patriotic feeling might even seem a poetical elemenl^ 
it comes only occasionally into action. Bryant is a 
zealons democrat, and edits a paper devoted to that in- 
terest ; yet he is particularly sparing upon the subject» 
At the close of a long early poem called " The Ages," are 
two stanzas which will probably remind the reader of a 
certain noble poet in our own conntry : — 

Here the free spirit of mankind, at length, 
Throws its last fetters off; and who shall place 
A limit to the ^ant*s nnchain'd strength, 
Or cnrb Ins swiftness in the forward race ! 
Far, like the comet's way throngh infinite Space, 
Stretches the long nntravell'd path of light, 
Into the depths of a^es : we mav trace, 
Distant, the bright^ning glory or its flight. 
Tu] the receding rays are lost to human sight. 

Europe is given a prey to stemer fates, 

And writhes in shackles ; strone the arms that chain 

To earth her stmggling moltitode of states ; 
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She too is strong, and migfat not chafe in vain 
Against them, bat shake off the Tampire train 
Tnat hatten on her hlood, and break their net. 
Yes, she shall iook on bri^hter days, and gun 
The meed of worthier deeds ; the moment set 
To rescue and raise up, draws near — ^but is not yet. 

Wit and humour are rarely attempted by the Ameri- 
can muse, and then generally with slender success. We 
nught have said that a court and a circle of gay nobility 
were requisite for this light species of composition, did 
we not recollect the names of Shakspeare and Bums. 
The American mind seems^ however, to have a sort of 
eamest and determined reaUty, ill suited to these play- 
ful efiFiisions. Bryant has attempted repeatedly a 
sort of light irony, which is well conceived, but some- 
what rudely developed. The following, from " Address 
to a Musqnito," may be given as an instance, witii the 
lemarky that the insinuation against the fair leaders of 
&8hion in New York, of a taste for artificial adomment, 
blas been made from other quarters : — 

At length thy pinions flutter'd in Broadway ; 
Ah, there were fairy steps, and white necks kiss*d 
' By wanton airs, and eyes wnose killing ray 

Shone througn the snowy Teils like stars throogh mist ; 

And fresh as mom, on many a cheek and chin, 

Bloom'd the bright blood through the transparent i 



Oh, these Were sights to touch an anchorite ! 

What ! do I hear thy slender yoice complain ! 
^ Thon wallest, when I talk of beanty's light, 

As if it bronght the memory of pain : 
Thon art a wayward being — ^well — come near, 
- And poor thy tale of serrow in my ear. 
What say'st thon — slanderer !— ronge makes thee sick ! 

And dnina bloom at best is sorry food ; 
And Rowland's kalydor,.if laid on thick, 

Poisons the thirsty wretch that bores for blood. 
Go I 'twas a just reward that met thy crime — 
But shnn the sacrilege another time. 

The same train is fbllowed up perhaps more happily 
in another poem, " Spring in Town." 

^Hereare eyes that shame the yiolet, 

Or the dark drop that on the pansy lies, 
And foreheads„ white, as when in Clusters set, 

The anemones by forest fountains rise ; 
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And the spring-beauty boasts no tenderer streak, 
Than the soft red on many a youthfül cheek. 

And thick abont those lovely temples lie 
Locks that the lucky Yignardonne has curFd, 

Thrice happy man, -whose trade it is to buy. 
And bake, and braid those love-knots of uie World ; 

Who onrls of every slossy colour keepest, 

And seilest, it is said, the blackest cheapest. 

Then, henceforth, let no maid nor matron grieye 

To see her loc^ of an unlovely hue, 
Fronzy or thin, for liberal art snall give 

Sucn piles of curls as nature never knew. 
Eye, vmh her yeil of tresses, at the sight 
Had blnsh'd, outdone, and own'd herseif a fright. 

James G. Fercival may be ranked immediately nnder 
Bzjanty to whom indeed he is preferred by some^ but 
we thiiik with very litde reason. He appears, however, 
to be a man of more yaried attainments, and in this 
respebt supeiior to almost any other of his countrymen. 
He was bom in 1795, at Berlin, Connecticut ; where 
his fether, an intelligent physician, carefully watched 
OYer his mental culture. Having soon mastered all 
that was to be leamed at a yillage-school, he devoted 
himself to private study, shunning the society of school- 
feUowsy and spending his time in his apartment, or üi 
the depth of tlie woods. He thus acquired a vast störe 
of knowledge, yet contracted also a recluse and sensitive 
diapositiön, wMch was unfavourable to his progress in 
life. He is represented as most completely looking the 
poet, with feeling, melancholy, and enthusiasm traoed in 
his features, a startled timidity in his air, and an eye 
bijght with mysterious fire. After completing his 
stndies at Yale College, he was appointed in 1824 pro- 
fessor of chemistry in the military academy at West 
Point. From ill health, or, by some accoimts, from an 
inddent which woimded his too sensitive pride, he threw 
np the Situation, and has since depended almost wholly 
on the scanty remuneration obtained in his country for 
liteiary employment. He translated Malte-Brun's geo- 
graphy, and laboured hard upon the great etymological 
dictionaiy of Dr Webster. He resides at Newhaven^ 
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and has recently been appointed to make tlie geological 
sarvey of Connecticut. 

Perciyal's good poems are bold, lofiy^ energetic» and fall 
of thoughty bat little polished, and presenting oooasional 
rudeneases and blemishes which Bryant has earefolly 
ayoided« What is more, there is a want of imageij, 
sofhiesSy and yariety ; the langoage is too abstract and 
speculatiye; the merit being latiier perhaps that of 
oratory than of poetry. The pictnre of his yoathfbl 
emotions in the contemplation of natore^ thongh we can 
only extract a part, will be read, we think, with no 
little interest : — 

Well I remember, in my boyish days. 
How deep the feeling, when my eye look'd forth 
On natnre, in her loveliness and'storms : 
How my heart gladden'd, as the light of spring 
Came m>m the snn, with zephyrs, and witn showers, 
Wakin^ the earth to beauty, and the woods 
To mnsic, and the atmosphere to blow. 
Sweetly and cahnly, wiw its breath of bahn« 
Oh ! how I gazed upon the dazzling blue 
Of summer's heaven of gloir, and we waves, 
That roU'd, in bending gold, o'er hill and piain ; 
And on the tempest, when it issued forth. 
In folds of blackness, from the northem sky, 
And stood aboTe the monntains, silent, dars, 
Frowning, and terrible ; then sent abroad 
The lightning, as its herald, and the peaL 
That roll'd in deep, deep volleys, round tne hüls, 
The waming of its commg, and the soond, 
That nsher*d in its elemental war. 
And, Oh I I stood, in breathless longing fix'd« 
Trembling, and yet not fearftü, as the <uouds 
Heayed their dark billows on tke roaring winds. 
That sent, firom mountain top and bending wood» 
A long hoarse murmur, like the rosh of wayes, 
That borst, in foam and fory, on the shore. 
Nor less the swelling of my heart, when high 
Böse the blue arch of autunm. olendless, pure 
As nature, at her dawning, wnen she sprang 
Fresh from the band that wrought her ; w&re the eye 
Caoght not a speck npon the soft serene, 
To stain its deep oenuean, bnt ^e olond 
That floated, like a lonely spirit, there. 
White as the snow of Zemla, or the foam 
That on the mid-sea tosses, cinctnred round,' 
In easy undulations, with a belt 
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WoYtti of brig;ht ApoUo's ^Iden hair. 

Nor, when tiiat aron. in winterte olearest night, 

Mantled in ebon darkness, strew'd with stara 

Its canopy, that seem'd to swell, and swell 

The higher, as I gazed uinm it, tili, 

^here after sphere oTolvinff on the height 

CNTheayen, the everlastin^ throne shone through. 

In glory's effulgenee. ana a waye, 

Intensely bright, roll'd, like a fountain, forth 

Beneath its Bappnire pedestaL and etream'd 

Down the long ^azv, a flooü of snow, 

Bathing the heavens in light, the spring that goshM 

In ovemowing richness from the breast 

Of all-matemal nature. These I saw, 

And feit to madness ; but my füll heart gave 

No ntterance to the ineffikble within. 

The address ** To the Eagle" is one of the most fin- 
ished and charaeteristic. of bis pieces : — 

Bird of the broad and sweeping wlng, 

Thy home is high in heaven, 
Where wide the storms their bannera fling, 

And the tempest elonds are driven. 
Thy throne is on the monntain top ; 

Thy fields, the boundless air ; 
And noary peaks, that prondly prop 

The skies, thy dwellings are. 
Thon sittest like a thinff of light, 

Amid the noontide blaze : 
The midway snn is clear and bright ; 

It cannot dim thy gaze. 
Thy pinions, to the mshing blast, 

(rer the borsting billow, spread, 
Where the yessel plunges, hurry past, 

Like an angel of the dead. 

Thon art perch'd aloft on the beetling orag. 

And the waves are white below. 
And on, with a haste that oannot lag, 

They rosh in an endless flow. 
Afisin thon hast plumed thy wing for flight 

To lands beyond the sea, 
And away like a epint wreathed in light, 

Thon hnrriest, wild and free, 

Lord of the boundless realm of air, 

In thy imperial name, 
The hearts of the hold and ardent dare 

The dangerous path of fame. 
Beneath the shade of thy golden wings, 

The Roman lenons bore, 
From the riyer of Egypt's clondy Springs, 

Their pride, to the polar shore. ^ i 
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He has celebratedon Beyeral occasioiiSy and with oon- 
siderable power, the praises of liberty. The poem 
entitled ** New England " may be given as a good ex- 
ample; bat we prefer qaoting several stanzas from 
that entitied «Liberty to Athens." 

The flag of Freedom floate once more 

Around the lofty Parthenon ; 
It wayes, as waved the palm oi yore. 

In days departed long and £[one ; 
As bright a glory, from the skies, 

Pours down its light aronnd those towers. 
And once a^in the Greeks arise, 

As in their conntry's neblest hours ; 
Their swords are girt in Yirtne's cause, 

Minebya's saciid hill is free— 
Oh ! may ehe keep her equal laws, 

While man shall live, and time shall be. 

The pride of all her shrines went down ; 

The Goth. the Frank, the Tnrk, had reft 
The laurel from her civic crown ; 

Her heim by many a sword was cleft : ' 

She lay among her ruins low— 

Where grew the palm, the cypress rose. 
And, crosh'd and bruised by many a blow, 

She cower'd beneath her sayage foes ; 
But now again she Springs from earth, 

Her lond, awakemng trumpet speaks ; 
She rises in a brighter birth, 

And sounds redemption to the Greeks. 

It is the classic jubilee — 

Their servile years have roU'd away ; 
The douds that hover^d o'er them flee, 

Thev hail the dawn of Freedom's day ; 
From neaven the golden light descends, 

The times of oldare on tne wing, 
And Glory there her pinion bends^ 

And Beanty wakes a fairer sprmg ; 
The hüls of Greece, her rocks, her wayes, 

Are all in trinmph's pomp array'd ; 
A light that points their tvrants' graves, 

Plays round each bold Athenian*« blade. 

Richard H. Dana was bom in 1787, of a good femfly, 
and son of an eminent lawyer, who became chief-jnstice 
of liassachnsetts. He himself was bred to the bur, bat, 
like others smitten by the muses, soon relinqidahed 
that piofession, and eyen a seat in the l^^islatuie, de- 
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TOÖBg himself entirely to literature. The Americaa 
ciitics yeiy generally pronounce him the first of their 
poet^ and bitterly reproach the public with not haying 
appreciated bis merits. We confess ourselyes rather 
mclined to take part with the latter, at least to the 
extent of considering that, thougb an able and amiable 
man, he mnst, as a poet, rank beneath the two ahesAy 
noticed. His serious reflective pieces are the best, jet 
they want the high imaginative character of those of 
Biyant, and are rather very good prose tumed into 
▼«se. The foUowing is generally quoted, and probably 
wiüi reason, as the most fävourable specimen : — 



A Toice within ns speaks the startlin^ word, 
diel" Celestial Yoi< 



0, listen, man ! 
, eaks the startlii ^ 
** Man thou shalt never die 1" Celestial Yoices 
Hymn it aronnd onr sonls ; accordinff harps, 
By angel fingers tonch'd -when the mud stars 
Ofmoming sang together, sound forth still 
The sonff of onr great immortality ! 
Thick, cinstering orbs, and this our fair domain, 
The tall, dark mountains, and the deep-toned seas, 
Join in this solemn, nniversal song. 
— Oh, listen, ye, our spirits ! drink it in 
"^Xpm. all the air ! 'Tis in the gentle moonlight ; 
'ils floating in day's setting glories ; night, 
Wrapp'd in her sable robe, with silent step 
Comes to onr bed and breathes it in our ears : 
Night and the dawn, bright day and thoughtiul eye, 
Alltime, aU bonnds, the ümitless expanse, 
As one yast» mystic Instrument, are touch'd 
By an nnseen, living Hand, and conscious chords 
QiuTer with joy in tnis great jubilee : 
— The dying hear it ; and as sounds of earth 
Grow dnll and distant, wake their passing souls 
To mingle in this heavenly harmony. 

** The Buccaneers " is his longest poem, though even 
his admirers do not regard it as his best. There are 
doabtless a number of powerful passages, but the subject 
is nnpleasing,—- the deep shades have too few lights to 
relieye them. The most striking machinery is that ot 
a spectre-horse, which is represented as periodically 
visiting the pirate, and wafÜng him oyer the sea, to 
contemplate the scene pf his cripies. The representation 
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of this man, oppreased at onoe hy remoise and sapeCDa* 
tuxal teirorsy is foicibly drawn :— 

The morning air blows firesh on him : 

The waves dance gladly in his sight ; 
The sea-birds call, and wneel, and skiifr— 
Oh, blessed morning light ! 
He doth not hear their Joyoua call ; he sees 
No beaaty in the waye ; nor feels the breeze. 

For he's aooursed from all that's good ; 

He ne'er mnst know its heallng power ; 
The sinner on his sins mnst brood. 
And wait, alone, hia hour. 
A stranffer to earth's beauty—human love ; 
There'B nere no rest for him, no hope aboye ! 

The bot snn beata npon his head ; 

He Stands beneath its broad flerce blase, 
Ab stiff and oold as one that's dead : 
A tronbled dreamy maze 
Of Bome unearthly horror, all he knows— 
Of Bome wild horror past, and coming woes. 

He walks within the dav's fiill slare 

A darken'd man. Wnere'er he comes, 
All shnn him. Children peep and stare ; 
Then firiffhten'd seek their homes. 
Throngh all tne crowd a thrilling horror ran. 
They point, and say,— ^ There goes the wicked man l" 

He toms and corses in his wrath 

Both man and child ; then haetes away ' 
Shoreward, or takes some gloomy path ; 
Bat there he cannot staj : 
Terror and madness drive him back to men ; 
His hate of man to solitude again. 

Charles Spiague is certainly one of the most aooom- 
plished American poets. Born at Boston in 1791^ alter 
passing throngh a course of school edncation he entered 
into meicantile life, and was soon appointed cashier to 
the Globe Bank, one of the most extensive in Maasa- 
chnsetts. He has always retained and steadilj dis- 
charged the duties of this responsible Situation, while 
his leisure honrs have been employed in study, and in 
conrting the muses. This mode of life has led him to 
make closer obseryations on human life than is usoal 
among bards, espedallj those of his countiy. The ze- 
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soH has been displayed in a poem of some length, entitled 
^Cunomty/^ in which he traces the influence of that pnn- 
dpleamongthedifferentdassesof Society, Wecanonly 
instance what is donbüess a ruling character in that city , 
the merchant whose whole mind is devoted to gain :— 

Go, seek him ont on yon dear Gotham's walk. 
Where traffic's Tentnren meet to trade and talk : 
Where Mammon'a rotaries bend, of each degree, 
The hard-eyed lender, and the pale lendee ; 
Where rogaes, insolyent, strut in wliite-wash'd pride. 
And shove the dnpes, who tmsted them, aside. 
How throQi^ the muzing orowd he threads his way, 
To catch the flyinff nunonrs of the daTy— 
To leam of channng stocke, of bargams eross'd, 
Of breaking merdiante, and of carsoee loet ; 
The thoosand ills that traffic's ynSka invade, 
And giye the heart-ache to the sons of trade. 
How cold he hearkens to some bankrupt's wo, 
Nods his wise head, and cries, ^ I told yon so : 
The thrifUess fellow lived beyond his means. 
He mnst bny brants— I make my folks eat beans f* 
What cares ne for the knaTc, the knaTc's sad wife, 
The blighted prospects of an anxions life 1 
The kindly throbs, that other men control, 
Ne'er melt the iron of the miser's soul ; 
Throngh life's dark read his sordid way he wends, 
An incamation of fat diyidends ; 
Bnt, when to death he sinks, ungrieved, unsung, 
Buoy'd by the blessing of no mortal tongoe,— 
No worth rewarded, and no want redress'd, 
To scattor firagranoe round his place of res^ — 
What shall tluit hallow'd epitaph supply— 
The nniyersal wo when gooa men die t 
Cold Cnriosity shall lin^ there, 
To gness the wealth he leaves his tearless heir. 

He is at the same time fully equal to a loftier stiainy 
and has sacceeded in producing the ode in a more per- 
fect shape than any other of his coimtiymen. That to 
Shak^eare is the most finiahed and generally admired : 
the ^ Centennial Ode," in celebration of the settlement 
of Boston, is more nneqnal ; but its three fiist stanzaa 
may be quoted as a veiy &yourable specimen : — 



Not to the pas^an's mount I tum 
For inspirations now ; 

Olpnpus and its ^ods I spum— 
rure One, be with me, Th< 



lon! 
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Thou, in whose awfbl name, 

From snffering and from shame 
Onr fathers fled. and braved a pathless sea ; 

Thon, in wnose holy fear, 

They fix'd an empire here, 
And gaye it to their children and to Theo. 

And Yon ! ye bright-ascended Dead, 

Who scom'd the bigot's yoke. 
Come, ronnd this place yonr inflnenee shed ; 

Yoor spiritB I inyoke. 

Come, as ye came of yore, 

When on an unknown shore 
Yoor daring hands the flag of fiuth nnfiirl'd, 

To float sublime, 

Throngh futore time 
The beacon-banner of another world. 

Behold I they eome— those sainted forma, 

Unshaken tlirongh the strife of storms ; 

Heayen's winter cload hangs coldly down. 

And earth pnts on its rudest frown ; 

Bnt colder, mder was the band 

That droTO them ^m their own hii land ; 
Their own fair land-H*efinement*s chosen seat, 
Art's trophied dweUing. learning's green retreat ; 
By Talonr goarded, and by yictory crown'd, 
For all, bot gentle charity renown'd. 

With Streaming eye, yet steadfast heart, 

Eyen from that land they dared to part. 
And borst eaoh tender tie ; 

Haonts, where their sonny youth was pass'd, 

Homes, where they fondly hoped at last 
In peaoeflil a^ to die. 

Friends, kindred. comfort, all they spnm'd ; 
Their fiithers' nailow'd grayes ; 

And to a world of darkness tom'd« 
Beyond a world of wayes. 

Fitz-Greene Halleck is also a disiinguished poet, anct 
a great &yourite in the society of New York, Born in 
I7d5, at Guildford in Connecticat, he lemoved to that 
city at the age of eighteen. He then engaged in ex- 
tenslye meicantile transactions, and became manager 
of the afiGuTB of Mr Astor, the celebrated capitaUst 
Amid these bnsy oocupations, he found means to cul- 
tivate the moses with zeal and success. He too, 
moie than the lest of his brethren, is a man of the 
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World, andy almost alone among them, has attained a 
Kpatation for humour ; and though he cannot in this 
quality rank wiih the great masters of the^art in Europe, 
jet he is by no means devoid of it. His longest poem 
in this strain, entitled " Fanny," does not appear to have 
rwujhed this country; but the reader may be pleased 
with the following extract from " Alnwick Castle,'* 
written on a tour through the northem part of oor 
isiand:— 

Alnwick's but a market town, 

And this, alas ! its market day, 
And beasts and borderers throng the way ; 
Oxen, and bleating lambs in lots, 
Northombrian boors, and plaided Scots ; 

Men in the coal and cattle line, 
From Teyiot's bard and hero land, 
From roval Berwick's beach of sand, 
From Wooler, Morpeth, Hexham, and 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
These are not the romantio times 
So beantiful in Spenser's rhymes. 
So dazzling to the dreaming boy : 

The Hiehlander, the bitterest foe 
To modern laws, has feit their blow, 
Consented to be tax'd, and yote, 
And put on pantaloons and coat. 

And leaye off cattle-stealing : 
Lord Stafford mines for coal and salt, 
The Duke of Norfolk deals in malt, 

The Douglas in red herrings : 
And noble name, and cultured land, 
Palace, and park, and yassal band, 
Are powerless to the notes of handf 

Of Rothschild or the Barings. 

His powers are at the same time fuUy equal to more 
elevated flights, particularly those of a heroic and pa- 
triotic chi^acter. Even in the midst of the above 
humoious effiision occur the foUowing lines :-^ 
The Moslem tramples on the Greek, 
And on the Gross and altar-stone. 
And Christendom looks tamely on^ 
And hears the Christian maiden shnek. 

And sees the Christian father die : 
And not a sabre blow is given 
For Greece and fame, for faith and heayen, 
By Europe's craven chiyalry. 
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This theme has also inspired a poem on Marco Bos- 
zaria, who feil in the Greek contest at Laspi, near the 
Site of Platea. It concludes thos :-— 

Bozzaris ! with the storied brave 

Greece nurtured in her glory's time, 
Rest thee— there is no prouder ie;raye, 

Even in her own proud clime. 
She wore no funeral weeds for thee, 

Nor bade the dark hearse wäre its plmne, 
Like tom brauch from death's leafless tree. 
In sorrow's pomp and paeeantry, 

The heartless luxury oi the tomb : 
Bot she remembers thee as one 
Long loyed, and for a season gone ; 
For thee her poet's lyre is wreathed, 
Her marble wrought, her music breathed ; 
For thee she rings the birthday bells ; 
Of thee her babes* first lispinp[ teils : 
For thine her eveniug prayer is said 
At palaee couch, andeottage bed ; 
Her soldier, closing with the foe, 
Gives for thv sake a deadlier blow ; 
His plightea maiden, when she fears 
For nim, the joy of her young years, 
Thinks of thy fate, and checks her tears : 

And she, tne mother of thy boys, 
Though in her eye and faded cheek 
Is read the grief she will not speak, 

The memory of her buried ioys, 
And even she who ^ave thee birth, 
Will, by their pilgrim-circled hearth, 

Talk of thy doom without a sigh : 
For thou art Freedom's now, and Fame's, 
One of the few, the immortal names, 

That were not bom to die. 

A fSäYourite poet in America is J. G. C. Brainard, 
bom at New London in 1796, and son to one of the 
justices of the Supreme Court of Connecticut. At 
College he was distinguisked rather for reflection and 
social qaalities than for hard study ; but his amiable 
and kindly temper gained the warm attachment of ha 
fiiends. He was admitted to the bar; but a timid 
and sensitive disposition rendered him, like many 
other kindred minds, ill fitted for its teils. He then 
tried the ordinary resource of a Journal (the Connecti- 
cut Mirror) ; yet here, too^ his success was limited^ 
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though he made it the rehide of poetieal effosions 
which gained for him a considerable reputation. As he 
was meditating a larger work of this claas, symptomfl of 
coDsumption appeared, and, baffling all attempte to pro- 
core relief by diange of air, tenninated bis life in 1828, 
st the age of thirty-two A laige number of American 
bards have been observed to &11 victims to this inddions 
malady ; and the same remark has been made as to tfaose 
of Britain, but not in so striking a degree. The climate 
of the United States, still more chill and variable than 
ours, must predispose to a disease which a sensitive 
frame wid stndious habits tend to fbster. The votary of 
the mnse has there probably a still harder straggle 
against the realities of life, and is less likely to meet 
mth sympothizing associates. 

Brainard is a pleasing rather than a powerM poet. 
His best pieces are expressive of the^ affections, com- 
bined with a feeling for nature. Thns :— 

The dead leaves strew the forest walk, 

And wither'd are the pale wild flowers ; 
The frost han^^ blackemn^ on the stalk, 

The dew-drops ÜSeJI in frosen showers. 

Gone are the spring's green spronting bowers, 
Gone summer's nch and mantling ylnes, 

And antunm, with her yellow nonrs, 
On hill and piain no longer shines. 

I leam'd a elear and wild-toned note, 

That rose and swell'd from yonder tree— 
A eay bird, with too sweet a throat, 

There perch*d, and raised her sone for me. 

The Winter oomes, and where is sne 1 
Away — where summer wings will rovo, 

Where buds are £resh, and eyery tree 
Is vocal with the notes of love. 

The foUowing lines are on occasion of the death of 
Mr Woodward at Edinburgh, with whose memory he 
joms that of two other friends recently lost : — 

The sea has one, and Palestine has one, 
And Scotland has the last. The snooded maid 

Shall gaze in wonder on the stranger's stone, 
And wipe the dost off with her tortan plaid — 
And firom the lonely tomb where thou art laid, 
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Turn to some other monnment— nor know 

Whose grave she passes, or whose name she read : 
Whose loved and honour'a relics lie below ; 
Whose is immortal joy, and whose is mortal wo. 

There is a world of bliss hereafter—else 

Why are the bad aboye, the good beneath 
The green grass of the grave ! The mower felis 

Flowers and briers auke. Bat man shall breathe 

(When he his desolating blade shall sheathe 
And rest him from his work) in a pure sky» 

Aboye the smoke of bnming worlds ;— and Death 
On scorched pinions with the dead shaJl lie, 
When Time, with all bis years and centuries, has pass'd by. 

John Pieipont must also rank as a respectable poetic 
name. He was bom in 1785, and son to one of the 
ministers of Ne whayen, who, wiih his moiher, stndiooslj 
inspired him with deep religious impressions. Like 
most liteiary aspirants, howeyer, he studied for the bar, 
wiih which, like them too, he soon became disgusted. 
He then applied to trade, but was unsuccessful. To 
sooth his disappointment, he composed a poem, entiüed 
the " Airs of Palestine," which was published so early 
as 1816, and met a fayourable reception. Soon after 
he tumed his yiews to theology, and haying distingoished 
himself as a preacher, was in 1819 admitted paBtx)r of a 
respectable congregation in Boston. From that time his 
attention was deyoted to his sacred dnties, and his poems 
were onlj short and occasional, mostly on the foundation 
and anniyersaries of religious and philanthropic institn- 
tions, many of which he zealously promoted. He spent, 
however, a year in Europe for the recovery of his heietlth. 
The "Airs of Palestine" are written in the heroic 
Couplet used by Pope, whose versification is copied 
with wonderful felicity. A certain tameness peryades 
the sentiments, which rise, however, higher on seveiaL 
occasions, as in the following : — 

A lonelier, loyelier path be mine ; 

Greece and her charms I leave for Palestine. 
There purer streams throngh happier Valleys flow. 
And sweeter flowers on hoUer mountains blow. 
I love to breathe where Gilead sheds her bahn ; 
I love to walk on Jordan's banks of palm ; 
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I lore to wet my foot in Hermon's dews ; 

I loYo the promptings of Isaiah's muse ; 

In Carmers holy grots 1*11 court repose, 

And deck my mossy couch with Sharon's deathless rose. 

Here af ching yines their leafy banner spread, 
Shake their ffreen shields, and purple odours shed, 
At once repeuin^ Syria's buming ray, 
And breathinff fresnness on the sultry day. 
Here the wild bee suspends her murmuring wlng, 
Pants on the rock, or sips the silyer spring. 

The occasional poems, written always with the best 
intentiony are more animated, and contain bold but in 
OUT apprehension somewhat strained language and ima- 
gery . That on the " Death of Napoleon," though different 
from the ordinaiy themes, is what we should consider 
the best: — 

His falchion flash'd along the Nile ; 

His hosts he led through Alpine snows ; 
O'er Moscow's towers. that shook the whUe, 

His eagle flag nnroll'd— and froze. 

Here sleeps he now alone : no^one 
Of all tne kings whose crowns he gave, 

Nor sire, nor brother, wife, nor son, 
Hath eyer seen or sought his grave. 

Here sleeps he now alone : the star 

That led him on from crown to crown 
Hath snnk ; the nations from afar 

Gazed as it faded and went down. 

He sleeps alone : the mountain clond 
That night hangs round him, and the breath 

Of moming scatters, is the shroud 
That wraps his mortal form in death. 

N. P. Willis, bom in 1807, at Portland in Marne, 
early devoted himself to literary pursuits. Soon after 
completing his studies he travelled through Europe, 
and transmitted home his observations, which were 
inserted in the New York Mirror, and afterwards re- 
published in England under the title of ^^Pencillings 
by the Way." They were admired for their liyely and 
picturesque narrative, though criticised for the freedom 
of their personal animadversions. He is now married, 
and lives retired in the westem part of ihe state of 
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New York. He has a pleasing familiär vein of poetry, 
pecullarly adapted to domestic scenes and feelings, 
and has even attempted higher and more extended 
themes^ not without success ; though this we think is 
his happiest sphere. We shall giye "Thoughts while 
making a Grave for a first Child, bom dead." 

Room, gentle flowers ! my child would pass to heaven l 

Ye lookM not for her yet with your soft eyes, 

Oh, watchfol ushers at Death's narrow door ! 

But, lo ! while you delay to let her forth, 

AngelSj beyond, stay for her ! One long kis3 

From bps all pale with ajgonj, and tears, 

Wrang after anguish haa dned up with fire 

The eyes that wept them, were the cup of life 

Held as a welcome to her. Weep, mother I 

But not that from this cup of bitterness 

A cherab of the sky has turn'd away. 

One look npon her face ere ehe depart ! 
My daughter ! It is soon to let thee go ! 
My daughtOT ! with thy birth has ^ush'd a Bpring 
I knew not of : Alling my heart with tears, 
And tnrning with Striae tenderness to thee ! 
A love — Oh, GoD, it seems so — ^which must flow 
Far as thou fleest, and 'twlxt Heaven and me, 
Henceforward, be a sweet and yearning chain, 
Drawing me alter thee ! And so ßurewell ! 
'Tis a harsh world in which affection knows 
No place to treasure up its loved and lost 
But the lone grave ! Thou, who so late wast sleeping 
Warm in the dose fold of a mother's heart, 
Scarce from her breast a Single pulse receiving, 
But it was sent thee with eome tender thought^ 
How can I leaye thee ?iere I Alas, f(Nr man ! 
The herb in its humility may ßill, 
And waste into the bright and genial alr, 
While we, by hands that minister'd in life 
Nothing but lore to us, are thrust away. 
The earth thrown in upoa our just cold oosoms, 
And the warm sunahine trodden out for ever. 

Carlos Wilcox was the son of a fSarmer at Newport in 
New Hampshire^ and having met with an aeeidesit 
which disabled him from followmg his father's emploj- 
ment, became destined for a leamed profesaon. He 
passed creditably through his studies, boih in Uteratare 
and theology, and then acquired eminence as a pieacher. 
Haying b^n obliged, however;» bj ill health to suspend 
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bis ministrations for two yeara, he employed that mterval 
in writing^ " The Age of Benevolence," " The Religion 
of Taste/' and other poems. He was then appointed 
to a congregation at Hartford ; bat through exertions 
beyond his strength, his health soon gave way, and he 
was obllged to resign. He recovered so far as to under- 
take the duties of another church ; but in half a year 
sank again, and died in 1827, aged thirty-three. His 
style is agreeably familiär^ somewhat resembling that 
of Cowper, and is employed chiefly in portraying 
natural scenery with great fidelity, yet rather by a 
minute enumeration of objects than by clothing them 
in bright and imaginative tints. The description of the 
sadden bursting forth of spriHg, being a feature charac- 
teristic of the New World, and fiuthfuUy described, may 
be read with interest : — 

Clothed, m one short week, 
Is naked Nature in her fall attire. 
On the first mom, light as an opeaplain 
Is all the woodland, fill'd with sunbeams. ponr'd 
Through the bare tops, on yellow leaves oelow, 
With strong reflection : on the last, 'tis dark 
With fuU-grown foliage, shading all within. 
In one short week the orchard buds and blooms ; 
And now, wben steep'd in. dew or gentle showers» 
It yields the purest sweetness to the breeze. 



Each day are heard, and almost every honr, 
New notes to swell the music of the groves. 
And soon ihe latest of the feather'd train 
At eyeninf twilisht oome ; the lonely snlpe, 
O'er marshy fields, hi^h in the dusky air, 
Inyisible, but with famt, tremulous tones, 
HoToring or playing o'er the listener's head. 

Now, animate throughout, from mom to eye 
All hEirmony, activity, and joy, 
Is loTely Natnre, as in her bless'd prime. 
The robin to the garden or green yard^ 
Close to the door, repairs to build agam 
Within her wonted tree ; and at her work 
Seems donbly busy for her past delay. 
Along the surface of the winding stream, 
Pursuing every tum, gay swallows skim, 
Or round the borders of the spacious lawn 
Fly in repeated drcles, rising o'er 
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Hillock and fence with motion Serpentine, 
Easy, and light. One snatches from the ground 
A downy feather, and then upward springe, 
Follow'd by others, bat oft drops it soon, 
In playful mood, or from too slight a hold, 
When all at once dart at the falling prize. 

With sonoroos notes 
Of every tone, mix'd in confosion sweet, 
All chanted in the fulness of delight, 
The forest rings : where, far around enclosed 
With bushy sides. and cover'd high above 
With foliage thick, supported by oare tronks, 
Like piUars rising to support a roo^ 
It seems a temple yast, tne space within 
Kings loud and clear with thrilling melody. 

Wilcox has written also what may be termed ethic 
poetry, which is not so much admired ; yet the foUow- 
ing stanza is surely good :— 

Ronse to some work of high and holy lore, 
And thou an angePs happiness shalt know, — 
Shalt bl^ss the earth while in the world above ; 
The good begnn by thee shall onward flow 
In many a branching stream, and wider grow ; 
The seed that, in these few and fleeting honrs, 
Thy hands nnsparing and unwearied sow, 
Shall deck thy grave with amaranthine flowers. 
And yield thee fruits divine in heayen'B immortal bowers. 

H. W. Longfellow was bom at Portland m Maine, 
in 1807. In 1826, he came over to Europe, where he 
$pent seyeral years, and became complete master of its 
länguages, particularly the northem. On retuming, he 
made translations from the Swedish, and wrote Hype- 
rion and other prose works, which are much esteemed. 
After a second visit to Europe, he was appointed 
in 1836 Professor of the French and Spanish länguages 
in Harvard College, and has been almost the only poet 
who adhered to that employment, which might seem 
more desirable thaA the troublous one of political jour- 
nalism. We have already remarked, as a peculiar chann 
of tiansatlantic poetry, its quiet, refined, and delioate 
tone, whoUy abstracted from the turbulence of busy 
and above all of public life. In none is this chaiacter 
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more marked and pleasing than in the early poems of 
Longfellow, We quote the following devout effiision : — 

When first. in ancient time, from Jubal'B tongue, 
The tuneful anthem fill'd the moming air, 
To sacred hymnings and Elysian sonff 
His music-breathing shell the minstrel woke. 
Devotion breathed aloud from every chord ;— 

Men feit the heayenly inflnenoe ; and it stole 

Like bahn into their hearts, tili all was peace ; 

And eTen the air they breathed,— the li^ht they saw,— 

Became religion ; — for the ethereal spint, 

That to soft music wakes the chords of feeling, 

And mellows every thin^ to beauty. moved 

With cheering enerey within their oreasts, 

And made all holy tnere— for all was love. 

The mominff stars, that sweetly sang together — 

The moon, that hung at night in the mid-sky — 

Day-spring— and eventide — and all the fair 

And beautiful forms of nature, had a voice 

Of elcKjnent worship. Ocean, with its tide, 

Swelling and deep, where low the Infant storm 

Hang on his dun, dark cloud, and heavily beat 

The pulses of the sea, sent forth a yoice 

Of awful adoration to the Spirit, 

That, wrapp'd in darkness, moved npon its face. 

And when the bow of evening arch'd the east, 

Or, in the moonlight pale, the gentle wave 

Kiss'd, with a sweet embrace, the sea-wom beach, 

And the wild song of winds came o'er the waters, 

The mingled melody of wind and wave 

Touch'd like a heavenly anthem on the ear ; 

For it arose a tuneful hymn of worship. 

And haye our hearts grown cold 1 Are there on earth 

Ko pure reflections caught from heayenly love 1 

Haye our mute Ups no hymn — our souls no song I 

Let him that in the summer-day of youth, 

Keeps pure the holy fount of youthful feeung. 

And him, that in tue nightfall of his years. 

Lies down in his last sleep, and shuts in peace 

His weary eyes on life's snort wayfaring. 

Fraise Him that rules the destiny of man. 

This' is a yonthfdl efiPiision. Mr Longfellow Las 
since wiitten others in a different style, which are not 
without admirers, though we cannot think them equaUy 
pleasing. He appears in several encouraging himself to 
act widi eneigy and fortitude, qnalities of which per- 
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haps in llfe he had feit the want ; Irai in his poetry 
ihey take away its pecuUar attracüon. 

We have now gone over the roll of those whom the 
Americans boast of as their Standard poets, and who 
really exhibit a high degree of excellence. On con- 
Bidering that they haye all come before the pnblic in the 
course of lesB than twenty years, we may estimate the 
copious yein which has thus be^ opened. Yet there 
remain still a long series whose verses deserve perasal, 
and some of whom cannot^ with any confidence, be placed 
below those ahready named. It will be obviouSy how- 
ever, that our limits mnst confine us to a very cuisoiy 
mention of such as, from merit or some particolar cir- 
cumstance, appear to call for special notice. We do not 
even profess to have weighed the former daim so nicely 
as to render our arrangement exacüy correspondent 
with it. 

It was not wiihout he^tation that we could assign 
any inferior place to Grenville Meilen. A native of 
M aine, he practised for some time as a lawyer at Bos- 
ton ; buty according to the usual train, lefb that profes- 
sion and sought literaiy employment at New York. 
He soon, however, added another to the examples of 
prämature fate among bards, dying in 1841 at the age of 
forty-two. His works are somewhat unfinished ; but they 
breathe a lofty and refined spirit, with a certain mysteri- 
ous and supematural tone. The poem on '^Mount 
Washington,*' the highest in the United States, may 
give a good idea of them : — 

Mount of the elonds, on whose Oiympian heigfat 
The tall rocks bri^hten in the ether air, 
And spirits from tne skies come down at nishti 
To chant immortal songs to Freedom therel 
Thine is the rock of other regions, wher« 

* The World of life, which blooms so far below, 
Sweeps a wide waste : no gladdening soeues appear, 
Saye where, with silvery flash, the watere flow 

Beneath the far-off mountain, distant, calm, and slow. 

Thine is the summit where the clouds rejpose, 
Or. eddring wildly, round thy cliffs are borne ; 
' When Tempest moonts his rushing oar, and throw» 
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HIb billowy mist amid the Üumder*! home I 
Far down the deep rayine the whirlwinds come. 
And bow the forests as they sweep along ; 
"While, Toaring de^ly fVom their rocky woBib, 
The storms come forth, and, hurrying: darkly on, 

Amid the echoing peaks the reveb^ prolong ! 
And when the tumult of the air is fled. 
And quenchM in süenoe all the tempeet flame. 
There come the dim forma of the mi^ty dead, 
Around the steep which bears the h^'s name : 
The Stars lo<^ cfown npon them ; and the same 
Pale orb that gUstens o'er his distant graye 
Gleams on the sasunit that enshrines Eis fame, 
And lights the oold tear of the glonous braye, 

The liehest, porest tear that memory ever gave 1 

Monnt of the clondB I when winter round theo throws 
The hoary mantle of the dying year, 
Sablime amid th^r eanopy of snows, 
Thy towers in W^ht ma^ificence appear ! 
Tis then we view thee with a ehilling fear, 
Till snmmer robes thee in her tints of blue ; 
"When, lo I in soften'd grandenr, far, yet clear, 
Thy battlements stand clothed in heayen's own hne, 
To sw^ as Freedma's home on man's unboonded Tiew ! 

John Neal is one of the most proliüc of American 
wiiters. Born at Portland, in Maine, he applied at first 
to trade, but proving unsuccessful, devoted himself to 
literaiy eomposition. Having come over to England, 
he contributed to Blackwood and other magazines, and 
wrote a novel called Brother Jonathan. Retuming to 
America, he continued producing, tili, in 1835, he is said 
to have written no less than fifty yolumes« All of them 
display genius, but withont any order or taste ; form- 
ing a strai^ medley of the best and the worst, the 
lefined and the coarse, the pnre and the doubtM in 
moiality. Th^re are passages, both in his prose and 
Terse, whidi bare seldom been snrpassed ; yet the 
American critics, who value themselves on the enfoice- 
ment of rigid correctness, will not admit him on their 
classic roll, or allow any hope of his reaching posterity. 
Undoubtedly, however, an onthor who has displayed 
decided beauties^ is entitled to some indulgence for the 
admbcture of «ven grievons faults ; and though, prob- 
ably, mnch that I^eal has written will be speedi^y for- 
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gotteiiy a selection may survive. Where, for instance, 
can we find finer lines than in the following account of 
the unexpected meeting of a soldier with his wife and 
chüd!— 

A rüde old door 

Is open'd by the wind ; he sees the floor, 
Strew'd with white sand, on which he used to trace 
His boyhood's battles, and assign a place 
To char^ng hosts, and give the Indian yell. 
And shout to hear his hoary grandsire teil 
How he had fought with savages, whose breath 
He feit upon his cheek like mfldew tili his death. 
Hark 1 that sweet song, how füll of tendemess ! 
Oh ! who would breathe in this Yoluptuous press 
Of lulling thoughts ! so soothing, and so low, 
Like singing fountains in their faintest flow : 
It is as if some holy, loTely thing, 
Within onr Tery hearts were murmuring. 
The soldier listens, and his arms are press'd 
In thankfulness, and trembling on his breast ; 
Now, on the very window where he Stands, 
Are Seen a clambering infant's rosy hands ; 
And now^ah, Heayen ! blessings on that smile ! 
Stay, soldier, ßtay ! Oh, linger jet a while I 
An airy Tision now appears, with ejres 
As tender as the blue of weeping slues, 
Yet sunny in their radiance, as that blne 
When sunset glitters on its falling dew : 
With form— all joy and dance — as bright and free 
As youthful nympn of mountain Uberty, 
Or naked angels, dream'd by poesy ; 
A blooming rnfant to her heart is press'd. 
And, ah ! a mother's song is lulling it to rest 
A youthful mother ! Grod of heayen ! 
A thing beneath the skies so holy and so fair. 

We have already noticed a certain quiet^ refined, 
somewhat mystic tone, as very generally characteristic 
of American poetry. Some fine examples of this style, 
with an original cast, have been prodaced by Dr Doane, 
who, bom in New Jersey, devoted himself to the epis- 
copal chuTch, and was appointed in 1832 bishop of that 
diooese. The following piece is exquisite in its way :— 

THB CHERUB. 

Beautiful thing, with thine eye of light. 
And thy brow of cloudless beauty bright, 
Gazing for aye on the sapphire throne, 
Of Him who dwelleth in ught alone— 
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Art thon hasting now, on that golden wing, 
With the borning seraph choir to sing, 
Or stoopin^ to earth, in thy gentleness, 
Onr darkling path to cheer and bloss ! 

Beautiful thing ! thou art come in love, 
With gentle gales from the world above, 
Breathing of pureness, breathin^ of bliss, 
Bearing onr spirits away from this, 
To the better thoughts, to the brighter skies, 
Where heaTen's etemal sunshine lies ; 
Winning onr hearts by a blessed guile, 
With that Infant look and angel smile. 

Mr Peabody, also a clergyman, writes somewhat 
nniilarly in very polished verse, but with a tendency to 
tameness. The following, however, we think Is fine :— 

THB DISEMBODIED SPIBIT. 

saored star of evening, teil 

In what unseen, celestial sphere, 
Those spirits of the perfect dwell, 

Too pure to rest in sadneas here. 

Boam they the crystal fields of light, 

O'er paths by holy angels trod, 
Their rohes with heavenly lustre bright, 

Their home, the Paradise of God ! 

Sonl of the i'nst ! and canst thoa soar 

Amidst tnose radiant spheres sublime, 
Where countless hosts of heaven adore, 

Beyond the bounds of space or time I 

And canst thou join the sacred choir, 
Through heaven's high dorne the song to raise, 

Where seraphs strike the golden lyre 
In ever-during notes of praise ! 

Oh ! who would heed the chilling blast, 

That blows o'er time's eyentful sea, 
If bid to hail, its perils past, 

The bright wave of etemity ! 

And who the sorrows would not bear 

Of such a transient world as this, 
When hope displays, beyond its care, 

$0 bright an entrance into bliss 1 

In treating of this refined school, we must call atten- 
tion to Greorge D. Prentice, a natiye of Preston in Con- 
necticut, who, in 1823, graduated at Brown Unirersity 
in Proyidence. After conducting for some years a 
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Journal in Hartford, he remoTed to Louisville in Ken- 
tucky, and established one which is said to have been 
yeiy successfuL In the expression of pure and delicate, 
yet genuine feeling, we know few finer examples than 
that now selected :— 

LINES TO ▲ LADT. 

Lady, I love, at eventide, 
When Stars, as now, are on the wave, 

To stray in loneliness, and muse 
Upon the one dear form that gave 

Its snnlight to my boyhood ; oft 

That same sweet look sinke, still and soft, 

Upon my spirit. and appears 

As lovely as in bygone years. 

Eve*s low, faint wind is breathing now, 
With deep and soul-like murmnring, 
Through the dark pines ; and thy sweet werda 

Seem bome on its mysiterions wing ; 
And oft, 'mid mnsings sad and lone, 
At night's deep noon, that thrillinff tone 
Swells in the wind, low, wild, ancTclear, 
Like mnsic in the areaming ear. 

When sleep's calm wing is on my brow. 

And dreams of peace my spirit Inll, 
Before me, like a misty star, 

That form floate dim and beautifiil ; 
And, when the gentle moonbeam smiles 
On the blae streams and dark-^nreen isles. 
In every ray nour'd down the sky, 
That same ü£^t form seems stealmg by. 



Our hopes are flown— yet parted hours 
Still in the depths or memory lie, 

Like night-gems in the silent blue 
Of summer's deep and brilhant sky ; 

And LoTe's bright flasfaee eeem again 

To fall ui>on the glowin|^ chain 

Of our existence. Can it be 

That all is but a mockery ! 

Lady, adien ! to other climes 

I go, from Joy, and hope, and thee ; 
A weed on Time'e dark watere thrown, 

A wreck on life's wild-heayinf sea ; 
I go ; bnt oh, the past, the past T 
Its spell is o'er my being cast,~ 
And still, to Love s remember'd eves, 
With all bat hope, my spirit oleaTes. 
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Adiea ! adien ! My fSurewell words 

Are on m^r lyre, and their wild flow 
Is faintly dying on the chords, 

Broken and tuneless. Be it so ! 
Thy name — Oh, may it never swell 
My strain again— yet long Hwill dwell 
Slirined in my heart, unbreathed, nnspoken— 
A treasnred word— « oberishM tokea. 

We rnnst now advert to Robert C. Sands, who, besides 
poflsessing lespectable though not first-class talents, be- 
came the nncleus of early literary associations formed 
afc New York. He was bom in that city in 1799^ 
distingoished himself in Columbia College, and then 
entered upon the study of the law. He became ex- 
tremely intimate with Eastbum, a talented young 
man, destined for the church ; and they engaged in s 
Joint poem, entiüed Yamoyden, celebrating Üie story of 
Philip, the great Indian sachem. On its completion, 
Eastbom feil ill, and died on his way to a milder 
climate ; and Simds had the sorrowful task of Pub- 
lishing it alone. He did so in 1820, and fix>m being 
among the first poems of any merlt that had appeared 
in ihe country, as well as from the peculiar circum- 
stances, it excited a strong Sensation. He now, how- 
eyei^ lesolved to renounce poetiy and apply to his 
profession ; but, becoming disappointed and disgusted^ 
he tomed his attention to periodical writing. Em- 
pbyment in a commercial paper on liberal terms was 
opportunely offered, and his actiye mind combined with 
it son» interesting literary schemes. At a time when 
lightannuals had become populär in Europe, he engaged, 
wi^ the aid of Verplank and Bryant, in the production 
of one named the Talisman, which was continued for 
seveial years with success. In 1882, he edited a volume, 
entitled Tales of the Glauber Spa, in which he was as- 
osted by Bryant, Paulding, Leggett, and Miss Sedgwick. 
While busied in other schemes, he was suddenly Struck 
hy a pualytic shock, and died in a few hours. — Yamoy- 
den is unequal, but possesses considerable poetical merit. 
The most interesting extract will be from the poem 
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where Sands refeis to the melancholy cucamstances 
under which it was produced^ and commemorates his 
early friendship : — 

Go forth, Bad fragments of a broken strain, 
The last that either bard shall eV essay ! 
The band can ne'er attempt the chords again» 
That first awoke them, in a happier day : 
Where sweepB the ocean-breeze its desert way, 
His requiem murmors o'er the moaning waye ; 
And he who feeblj now prolongs the lay, 
Shall ne'er the minstrePs hallow'd hononrs crave ; 
His harp lies bnried deep in that untimely grave ! 

Friend of my youth, T^th thee beean the Ioto 
Of sacred song ; the wont, in golcfen dreams, 
'Mid classic realms of splendonrs past to roTe, 
O'er haunted steep, and bv immortal streams ; 
Where the blue waye, witn sparkling bosom, gleams 
Kound shores, the mind's etemal heritage, 
For ever lit by memory's twilight beams ; 
Where the prond dead, that Uto in storiea pagOf 
Becken, with awfol port, to glory's earlier age. 

The Americans regard the "Culprit Fay** of J. 
Bodman Brake with an admiration which we feel 
onrselves tmahle to share. It is a tale entirely of 
fairy-land ; bat though snch machinery may be an 
elegant appendage to human characters, it is too mi- 
Buhstanti£d to stand alone. To make it succeed reqnires 
at all eyents a particularly light and playfdl yein; 
while the American muscy eyen when most refined, has 
something serious and real, iU fitting it for such aerial 
flights. His other poems rise little aboye mediocrity. 
He was an amiable young man, and had formed a yerj 
modest though perhaps just opinion of his own pro- 
ductions. He died at an early age. 

We ought perhaps before this time to haye intro- 
duced James A. HjUhouse^ a natiye of Newhayen, and 
graduate of Yale College. He applied to commerce 
with diligenccy and haying acquired a handsome com- 
petenccy retired Into the country. He had accomulated 
extensiye knowledge, and composed seyeral poems of 
flome magnitude* One of them^ entitled the ^last 
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Jadgment,'* written before he left the unirersity, 
enjoys reputation in his own country ; but a subject 
too daring perhaps eveu for Milton, could not be 
successfully fcreated by a secondary and youthful pen. 
There are a few fine passages, but on the whole it 
appears a decided failure. His principal work is a 
dramatic poem called " Hadad," which name is given 
to a &llen spirit who appears in human shape^ and 
makes love to Tamar, the daughter of David. The 
subject is stränge, and seemingly not very felicitous ; 
yet there is much of grand and lofty poetie expression. 
We cannot, amid the crowd who press on our 
notice, omit mentioning George Lunt, a native of 
Newburyport, near Boston, and educated at Cambridge. 
He embraced the profession of the law, and, almost 
alone of his tuneful brethren, pursued it successfully, 
being also named to represent his native place in the 
State legislature. He may be particularly remarked 
for a style strikingly contrasted with that prevailing 
among his countrymen, and more accordant with what 
might be expected in an American bard. It is hold, 
stirring, eneigetic, with a propensity to themes of war 
and conflict, yet still under the control of religious 
pnnciple. 

THE LTBE £SJi SWORD. 

The freeman's glittering sword be blest,— 

For ever blest the freeman's lyre,— 
That rin£[s apon the tyrant's orest ; 

This stirs the heart like living fire. 
Well can wield the shining brand, 
Who battles for his native land ; 

But when his finffers sweep the chords, 
That sammon heroes to the fray, 

The^ gather at the feast of swords, 
Like monntain-eagles to their prey ! 

And 'mid the vales and swelling hüls, 
That sweetly bloom in Freedom*s land, 

A liyimr spirit breathes, and fills 
The freeman's heart and nerves his band ; 

For the bricht seil that gave him birth, 

The home w all he loves on earth,— 

TOIi« UI. X< 
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For this, when Freedom's trampet caUs, 
He wayes on hi^h his sword of fire ; 

For this, amidst his country's halle, 
For eTer strikes the freeman's lyre ! 

We shall just mention Isaac Clason on account of 
another contrast, happily rare, between him and his 
poetic brethren. A native of New York, he contracted 
dissolute habits, squandered a considerable fortune in- 
herited from his father, and afler spending some time in 
Paris and London, died miserably in the latter city. 
Byron and Napoleon were bis Idols, and of all tasks in 
the World, he chose that of writing two additional 
cantos to Don Juan. He does not want vigour ; there 
is even an absurd grandeur in tbe following panegyric 
on Napoleon : — 

Napoleon Bonaparte ! thy name shall live 
Till time'a last echo shall have ceased to sound ; 

And if eternity's confines can give 
To Space reverberation, round an<]l round 

The spneres of heaven, tl^ ^^^^f ^^P ^'J ^^ ** ^iy^ 
Napoleon !" in thunders shall rebouna ; 

The hghtning's flash shall blaze thv name on high, 

Monarch of earth, now meteor of the sky ! 

What though on St Helena's rockv shore 
Thy head be pillow'd, and thy wrm entomb'd ; 

Perhaps that son, the child thou didst adore, 
Fired with a father's fame, may yet be doom'd 

To crush the bigot Bourbon, and restore 
Thy mouldering ashes ere they be consumed, — 

Perhaps may run the course thyself didst run. 

And hght the world, as comets light the sun. 

'Tis better thou art gone : 'twere sad to see, 

Beneath an ** imbecile's impotent reign," 
Thine own unvanquish'd legions doom'd to be 

Cursed instruments of vengeance on poor Spain, 
That land, so glorious once in chiyalry^ 

Now sunk in slavery and shame agam : 
To see the imperial guard, thy dauntless band, 
Made tools for such a wretch as Ferdinand. 



Farewell, Napoleon ! a long farewell, 

A stranger's tongue, alas I must hymn thy worth ; 
No crayen Gaul dares wake his harp to teil. 

Or sonnd in song the egot that gaTO theo birth. 
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No more thy name, that, with its m&gie spell, 

Aroosed the shimbering nations of the earth, 
Echoes around thy land ; 'tis past— at length 
Fianoe sinks beneath the sw ay of Charles the Tentfa. 

Joim G. Whitti^r was son to a farmer m Harerhilly 
MaseachusettSy who8& family had occupied the Spot ^ 
fi)iir or fiy« generations. He received bis educatioa 
almost entirdy in the distriot schoels, but soon di^layed 
literaiy talents, and spent his liie partly in agriculture, 
partly in contributing to periodical publications. He 
edited a paper entitled the American Manufacturer^ ad- 
vocating connnercial restrictions, and thus obtained the 
favour of a numerous dass. He, however, strongly 
snpported the principles of liberty, and embraced with 
ardour the views of the Anti-slavery Society, to which 
he was appointed seeretary, and devoted to thi» object 
mnch of his time. The Indian nations haye been the 
chief theme of his efiiisions ; yet, while showing sym- 
pathy for their fate, he has drawn theirportrait rather 
in its stem reality than under any hues of romance. 
His longest work, entitled " Mogg Megone,'^ represents 
them as excited by the French Jesuits to a furious war 
against the Protestants of New England. His verses, 
too, are distingnished from those of his countrymen 
generally by action and tumult, and thongh he can 
diversüy them by softer strains, a certain rudeness al- 
ways adheres to them. 

Charles Fenno Hoülnan was bom at New York in 
1806. At school he met with an accident which ren- 
dered necessary tbe amputation of a leg ; but this mis- 
fortune seemed only to impel his active spirit to pursae 
with greater ardour riding, hunting, aad other aotiye 
exercises. He applied to the bar, but quitted it with 
the usual di^gust, and betook himself to literature. He 
spent much time in the forest and in field-q>ort8, and 
made an excursion into the westem territory, the result 
of which he gjave in a work, entitled " Winter in the Far 
West.*' He wrote also " Wild Scenes in the Forest and 
the Piairie/' and a novelcalled Greyidaer^ which biecame 
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populär, and the scene of which lay in the same regi<m» 
His style, too, yaries from the usual repose and quietude, 
and without sharing the impetnoos vehemence of the 
two last-named hards, is gay, lively, and stirring. The 
poems on horder themes, though somewhat namerous, 
waat depth and feeling, and are redundant in words ; 
hnt such as express nioyement, especially over his ^ 
Tourite region of the west, have a gay animation, some- 
what resemhling that of Scott, which is very agreeable. 

THE HÜNTEB's MATIN. 

Up, comrades, ap ! the mom's awake 

lipon the mountain side, 
The curlew'B win^ hath swept the lake. 
And the deer has left the tan/i^led brake, 

To drink from the limpid tide. 
Up, comrades, np ! the mead-lark's note 
And the plover's cry o'er the prauie float ; 
The squirrel, he sprmes from nis covert now, 
To prank it away on tne chestnut bongh, 
Where the oriole's pendant nest, high up, 

Is rock'd on the swaying trees, 
While the humbird sips from the harebell's cup, 

As it bends to the momine breeze. 
Up, comrades, up ! our shallops grate 

Upon the pebbly Strand^ 
And our stafwart nonnds impatient wait 

To spring firom the huntsman's band. 

THB WESTERN BUNTER TO HIS MISTRBSS. 

Wend, love, with me, to the deep woods, wend, 

Where far in the forest the wild flowers keep, 
Where no watching eye shall orer us bend, 

Save the blossoms tnat into thy bower peep. 
Thon shalt gather from buds of tiie oriole^s hue, 

Whose flaming win^ round our pathway flit, 
From the saffron orchis and lupin Uue, 

And those like the foam on my courser's bit. 

One steed and one saddle ns both shall bear, 

One band of each on the bridle meet ; 
And beneath the wrist that entwines me there. 

An answering pulse from my heart shall beat. 
I will sinff thee many a ioyous lay, 

As we cnase the deer by the blue lake-side, 
While the winds that orer the prairie play 

Shall fan the cheek of my woodland oride. 

Our home shall be by the cool, bright streams, 
Where (he beftyer ehooBea her ea& letreat, 
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And our hearth shall smile like the sun's warm gleama 
Through the branches around our lodge that meet. 

Then wend with me, to the deej) woods wend, 
Where far in the forest the wild-flowers keep, 

Where no watching eye shall over us bend, 
Saye the blossoms that into thy bower peep. 

All the poets now enumerated have sprimg up either 
in New England, or in New York and its immediato 
"vicinity, Others have of late, however, begun to ap- 
pear in different parts of the Union, singly indeed or in 
very small number, yet marking the tendency of the 
poetical spirit to diffiision, Under this view they may 
Claim our notice, even though their merit may other- 
wise be secondary. 

Alfred B. Street was bom at Poughkeepsie in the 
interior of New York, whence at the age of thirteen he 
was removed to Sulliyan county, £EU*ther westward, the 
soenezy of which is peculiarly wild and striking. In this 
mde oater r^on his genius was unfolded, and his Images 
are completely stamped with its chaiacter. He settled 
st Albany in 1839, bat never seems to have come with- 
in the pdished and aiüfickl ciide. Pari of hia poem 
""The SettleiB*' 8trikh%ly piünts backwood Itfe :— 

His eohoing aze the settler swong 

Amid the sea-like soUtude, 
And, mshing, thundering, down were flung 

The Titans of the wood : 
Lond shriek'd the eagle, as he dash'd 
From out his mossy nest, which crash'd 

With its sapportmg boogh. 
And the first sanlight, leaping, flash'd 

On the wolf s haunt below. 

Rade was the garb and streng the frame 

Of him who plied his ceaseless toil ; 
To form that garb the wild-wood game 

ContributecTtheir spoil ; 
The soul that warm'd that frame disdain'd 
The tinsel, gand, and glare, that reign'd 

Where men their crowds collect : 
The simple für, untrimm'd. unstain'd, 

This rorest-tamer deck'd. 

The pAths trhich wonnd 'mid gor^eons trees, 
The stream whose bright Ups kiss'd their flowers« 
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The Winds that ew«ll'd tbeir burmoiiief 

Throagh thoee Ban-hiding bowera ; 
The temple rast, the green. arcade, 
The nestling Tale, the grassy glade, 

Dark cave, and swampy Iwr, — 
These seenes and sonnds majestie, made 

His worldy his pleasnres, mere. 

Proceeding still &rther west, we find in Ohio one 
respectable bard^ having the somewhat inharmonious 
name of William D. CraJlagher. He resides at Cincin- 
natiy where he conducts a daily gazette, and has been 
engaged in the publication of several literary miscella- 
nies. As might perhaps be expected, there is in his 
verse a great deal of imperfection ; yet it displays a vivid 
perception of what is mighiy in the aspect and destinies 
of this westem world. 

TO THE WEST. 

Land of the West !— green forest-land I 

Clime of the fair, and the immense ! 
Favourite of Nature's Uberal band, 

And ohild of her munificence I 

Fill'd with a ra^ture warm, intense, 
Hiffh on a cloud-girt hill I stand ; 

And with elear yision gazing thence, 
Thy glories round me far expand : 

KiTers, whose likeness earth has not, 
And lakes, that elsewhere seas woald be,— 

Whose shores the countless wild herds dot, 
Fleet as the winds, and all as free ; 

Mountains that pierce the bending sky. 
And with the storm-clond wurfare wa^ : 

l^ooting their glittering p^hks on high, 
To mock tne flerce red li^tning's rage ; 

Arcadian yales, with yme-hnng bowers, 
And grassy nooks, 'neath beechen shade, 

Where aance the never-resting Hours, 
To music of the bri£|ht eascade ; 

Skies sofbly beantifol, and blne 
As Italy's, with stars as bright ; 

Flowers rieh as moming's sunrise bne, 
And gorgeous as the gemm'd midnight. 

Land of the West ! green forest-land ! 

Thos hath Creation's bonnteous band 
Upon thine ample bosom flung 
Chams such as were her gift when the gray world was young ! 

Land of the West !— thine earlyprime 
Fades in the flight of hurrying Time ; 
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Thj noble forests fall, as sweep 
Enropa's myriads o'er the deep ; 
And thy broad plains, with welcome warm, 
ReceiTe the onward-{>re8sing swarm : 
On mountain-height, in lowly vale, 

By quiet lake, or glidin^ nver,— 
Wherever sweeps the chainless gale, 

Onward sweep they^ and for ever. 
Oh, may they come with hearts that ne'er 
Can bend a tyrant's chain to wear ; 
With souls that would indignant tarn. 
And proad oppression's minions spum ; 
With nerres of steel, and words of flame, 
To strike and sear the wretch who'd bring cor land to shame ! 

Albert Pike, though not bom in the west, has identi- 
£ed himself so completcly with that region, that we shall 
mention him here. He was the son of a hard-working 
shoemaker in Boston, and devoting himself to literature, 
eamed an admission into Harvard College, but was 
tmahle to defray the expense of residence. After sev- 
eral years spent in humble teaching, his adventurous 
spirit impelied him westward. He passed through 
Niagara, Cleveland, and Cincinnati, travelling much of 
the way on foot tili he reached St Louis, whence he set 
out for Santa Fe in Mexico, Whatever were his expecta- 
tions there, they were poorly fulfilled ; and having re- 
mained nearly a year, he joined a trapping party, with 
whom he joumeyed along the head waters of the Colorado 
and Red rivers. After various shifts and immense hard- 
ships, he was reduced to extreme destitution, when the 
editor of a paper at little Rock, the capital of Arkansas, 
inyited him to become an assistant. On this outer limit 
of ciyilisation his eflForts were crowned with success« 
In a few years he bcfcame proprietor of the Journal, and 
aiming still higher, applied to law, was admitted to 
practice, and finally devoted himself entirely to that 
profession. He wrote at Boston a serles of addresses to 
the Gods of Greece, which possess merit ; but his best 
pieces we think are those indSted durmg his wanderingi 
through the wildemess. 
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LINES WRITTEN ON THE BOCKT MOUNTAINS. 

The deep transparent sky is füll 

Of many thousand glittering lichts— 
Unnumber'd stars that calmly rule 

The dark dominions of the night. 
The mild hright moon has upward risen. 

Out of the gray and boundless piain, 
And all aronnd the white snows glisten, 

Where frost, and ice, and silence reign, — 
While ages roll away, and they nnchang^ remain. 

These mountains, piercing the blae sky 

With their etemal cones of ice ; 
The torrents dashing from on high, 

O'er rock, and crag, and preoipice ; 
Change not, but still remain as ever, 

Unwasting, deathless.mnd sublime, 
And will remain while lightnings ouiver, 

Or Stars the hoary summits cumo, 
Or rolls the thunder-cnariot of etemal Time. 

It is not so with all — I change. 

And waste as with a living aeath, 
Like one that hath become a stränge 

Unwelcome guest, and lingereth 
Among the memories of the past, 

Where he is a forgotten name ; 
For Time hath greater power to blast 

The hopes, the feelings, and the fame, 
To make the passions fierce, or their first strength to tame. 

The muses have rarely strayed to the south of the 
Potomac ; yet Baltimore, the flourishing commercial 
capital of Maryland, has not been altogether unvisited. 
Edward C. Pinkney, son to the eminent diplomatist of 
that name, entered the naval Service ; but being disap* 
pointed in his hopes of promotion, he attempted the bar 
with no better fortune. A prospect of success appeared 
in conducting a political gazette, when his Constitution 
gave way, and he died in 1828. His verses have a 
light and agreeable character, though they cannot rival 
the power and force of the northem bards« The foUow- 
ing weie suggested by the marnage of an elegant 
American female to an Indian chief : — 



Why is that graoefbl/emale here 
Witn yon rea huBler of the deer } 
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Qf gentle mien and shape, she seems 

For civil halls design'd, 
Yet with the statelv savage walks, 

As she were ot bis kind. 
Look on her leafy diadem, 
Enrich'd with many a floral gern : 
Those simple omaments about 

Her candid brow, disclose 
The loitering spring's last Tiolet» 

And summer's earUest rose : 
Bnt not a flower lies breathin^ tnere 
Sweet as herseif, or half so fair. 
Exchanging lustre with the sun, 

A part of day she strays — 
A glancing, liying, human smile 

On Natnre's face she plays. 
Can none instmct me what are these 
Companions of the lofty tifes ? 

She left her pallid countrymen, 

An eartnlinff most divine. 
And Bought in this sequester'a wood 

A solitary shrine. 
Behold them roaming hand in band, 
Like night and sleep, along the land. 



The World, for all they know of it, 
Is theirs :— for them the stars are lit ; 
For them the earth beneath is green, 

The heavens aboTe are bright ; 
For them the moon doth wax and wane, 

And decorate the night ; 
For them the branches of those trees 
Waye music in the ?emal breeze ; 
For them. apon that dancin^ spray, 

The free bird sits and smgs. 
And fflitering insects flit about 

Upon deüehted wings ; 
For them that orook, the brakes among, 
Murmurs its small and drowsv song ; 
For them the many-colour'd clouds 

Their shapes diversify, 
And change at onoe, like smiles and frowns, 

The expression of the sky. 
For them, and by them, all is gay, 
And fresh and beautiful as they. 

Charleston, the principal city of the remoter south, 
can boasty so &r as we know, only one poetical name, 
William G. Simms, bom there in 1807, began at ten 
to write verses, and at fifteen to contribute to the 
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poetical department of gazettes. He then went through 
the usual career of attempting the bar, and abandoning 
it fot a newspaper. Being unsuccessful, he repaired 
to the north m the hope of eaming a subsistence hj 
literary composition. Here he was more prosperous^ 
his contributions being received by respectable Journals, 
while his novels became rery populär especially in the 
southerh states, whose scenery and history several of 
them are designed to illustrate. He afterwards re- 
tumed to Charleston. His poetry does not reach any 
high elevation ; yet there is some force in the follow- 
ing picture of the gloomy scenery which pervades a wide 
surface in this part of America : — 

THE EDGE OF THE SWAMP. 

'Tis a wild spot, and hath a gloomy look ; 

The bird sings neyer merrilv in the trees, 

And the yoang leaves seem Dlishted. A rank growth 

Spreads poisonoasly round, witn nower to taint 

With blisterini; dews the tnoughtiess band that daies 

To penetrate the covert. Cypresses 

Growd on the dank, wet earth ; and, stretch'd at length« 

The Cayman — a fit dweller in such home — 

Slumbers, half-buried in the sedgy srass, 

Beside the green ooze where he shelters him, 

A whoo^ing crane erects his skeleton form. 

And shneo in fUght. 

Wild, ra^ged trees, 
That look like felon spectres— fetid shrubs. 
That taint the gloomy atmosphere— dusk snades, 
That gather, half a cloud ana half a fiend 
In aspiect, lurking on the swamp's wild edge,^^ 
Gloom with their stemness and forbidding ftowns 
The general prospect. 

The reader probably thinks by this tim^ that a 
sufficiently long roll has been laid befbte him ; yet 
there still remams a portion of our task, which we feel 
by no means inclined to orerlook. The females of 
America, as already observed, are admitted to a wider 
ränge of study than elsewhere, and from possessbg 
greater leisure, often become more intelligent than 
the oüier se^ Several therefore, notwithstaiiding iheSr 
retired habits and the early age at which they ÜBaaü/ 
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enter the matrimonial state^ hare distingnished them- 
selres by an ardent and snccessful pursuit of letters. 

Lydia Huntley, now Mrs Sigoumey, is generally 
Tegarded as the representative of the female poets of 
America. Born in 1797, she began yery early to 
write, and even published a volume in 1815 ; since 
wbich üme she has succesdiTely produced a lai^ 
number of works. Appearing at a tüne wh^n few 
tolerable American verses exlsted, her poetry attracted 
consideTable attention; and, though subsequently ex- 
celled by others, yet supporting herseif always at a cer- 
tain beight above mediocrity, and expressing just and 
landable sentiments, she has continued a fayourite with 
the American public. The same account may be given 
of her prose works, written chiefly for the instruction 
of her own sex. In 1840, she visited and made a tour 
tbrougb Britain, and then wrote " Thoughts at the 
Grave of Sir Walter Scott," some part of which may 
gratify cur readers, and afford a Mr specimen of her 
style : — 

Best with the noble dead 

In Dryburgh's solemn pile, 
Where sleep the peer and warrior bold, 
And mitred abbots stem and old, 

Along the statued aiale ; 
Where, atain'd with dust of buried years, 
The rüde sarcophacas appears 

In monld embedded deep ; 
And Scotia's skies of sparkling blue 
Stream with the oriel Windows through 

Where ivied masses creep ; 
And touch'd with sjmmetry sublime, 
The moss-clad towers that mock at time 

Their mouldering legends keep. 



It was a painfiil thing to see 

Trim Abbotsford so gay, 
The rose-trees climbing tnere so boldj 
The ripening fruits in rind of gold. 

And thou, their lord, away. 

I saw the lamp, with oil nnspent, 
O'er which thy thoughtful brow was bent, 
When erst, with magic skiU, 
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Unearthlj beings heard thj call. 
And flitting spectres throng'd the hall, 
Obedient to thy will. 

Yon fair domain was all thine own, 
From stately roof to threshold stone, 

Yet didst thou lavish pay 
The coin that caused life's wheels to stop 1 
The heart's blood oozing dr<^ by drop 
. Through the tired brain away 1 

I Said the lamp unspent was th^e, 
The books arranged in order fair ; 
But none of all thy kindred race 
Found in those lordly halls a place : 
Thine only son, in foreij^ lands, 
Led boldly on bis martial bands. 
And stran^er-lips, unmoved and cold, 
The legends of thy mansion told ; 
They lauded glitterin^ brand and spear, 
And costly gntB of pnnce and peer, 
And broad claymore. with silver dight, 
And hunting-hom oi border knight— - 

What were such gands to me ! 
More dear had been one sin^e word 
From those whose veins thy olood had stirr'd 

To Scotia's accents free. 

Yet one there was, in hnmble ceU, 

A poor retainer, lone and old, 
Who of thy yonth remember'd weil. 

And many a treasmed storv tcdd ; 
And pride, upon her wrinklea fiice, 

Blent strangely with the trickling tear, 
As memory, from its choicest place, 
Brought forth, in deep recorded trace, 

Thjr boyhood's gambols dear ; 
Or pointed out, with wither'd luind, 
Where erst thy garden-seat did stand, 
When thou, retum'd from travel yain, 
Wrapp'd in thy plaid, and pale with pain, 

Didst gaze witn vacant eye, 
For Stern disease had drank the foont 

Of mental vision dry. 

Another lady, who has dxawn consideTable attention 
even in England, is Maria Growan, married at an early 
age to Mr Brooks, a merchant of Boston, bat who in 
the literary world has been named Maria del Oceidente, 
Becoming a widow in 1821, she was obliged by circum- 
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ßtances to remove to Cuba, where she had obtained 
8ome property. She composed a mystic poem of 
consideTable length, entitled '^Zophiel/' founded on a 
legend in the apocryphal book of Tobit. It was pub- 
liahed while she was the guest of Dr Southey, who 
reyised the proof-sheets, and has recorded his opinion 
of her as ^ the most impassioned and most imagmative 
of all poetesses." This judgmenty notwithstanding the 
high sonice from which it comes, may have been biassed 
by friendship ; and the Quarterly Review, with some 
reason, proposes to change the latter epithet to "fan- 
eifiil." Zophiel, the fallen spirit, becomes enamoured 
of Egla, the apocryphal Sara ; and resolving she shall 
not Ml to the lot of any human spouse, causes the 
death of seven who were successively about to be 
United to her, We have already expressed an opinion 
as to poems of which the leading characters are un- 
earthly ; nor do we see here any ground to change it. 
The narrativeand descriptions do not possess the airy 
chaiacter required by such a subject ; they are heavy, 
and abound more in words than Images. There are, 
howeyer, a few impassioned passages, in a style unusual 
with American poets of either sex, which display con- 
siderable powers. Such is that narrating the £ate of 
Altheetor, the fiffch lover : — 

Toaching his golden harp to prelade sweet, 

Enterd the youth, so pensiye, pale, and fair ; 
Advanced respectfül to the virgin's feet, 

And, lowly oending down, made tuneful parlance there. 
Like perfiime, soft his gentle accents rose, 

And sweetly thrill'd the gilded roof along ; 
His warm, devoted soul no terror knows, 

And truth and love lend fervour to his song. 
She hides her fiice apon her couch, that there 

She may not see hmi die. No ^oan, — she Springs 
Frantic between a hope-beam and despair. 

And twines her long hair roand him as he sings. 
Then thos : '* O beine, who unseen but near, 

Art hovering now, oehold and pity me ! 
For love. hope, beauty, masic,-~aU that's dear, 

Look, look on me, and spare my agony I 
Spirit ! in mercy make not me the cause, 

Ihe hateful cause of this kind being's death l 
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Inpity kill me first ! He Utw— he ^r&wa^ 

Thoa wilt not blast !— he draws bis harmless breath T 
Still liTes Altheetob ; stOl unguarded strays 

One band o'er bis fallen lyre ; bot all bis sool 
Is lost— ^yen up. He ftiin would tarn to gaze. 

Bat cannot tarn, so twined. Now all tl»t stole 
Through every yein, and thrilUd eacb separate nerve, 

Himself oould not have told,-^all woond and clai^'d 
In her white arms and hair. Ah ! can they aerve 

To save bim ? " What a sea of sweets I" he gasp'd. 
Bat 'twas delight : sound, fragrance, all were breatbing. 

Still swdl'd the tranqM>rt : *< Let me kek and thank :" 
He sigb'd (celestial smiles bis lip mwreatbing)-^ 

^' I die— bat ask no more," he said, and sank ; 
Still by her arms supported— lower^— lower 

As by soft sleep oppress'd ; so oalm, so fhiiv 
He rasted on the parple tap'stried floor ; 

It seem'd an angellay reposing there. 

** He died of lore ; or the o'er^perfect joy 

Of being pitied— pray*d for— press'd by thee. 
Oh ! for the fate of that devoted boy 

I'd seil my birthright to Etemity. 
I'm not the caase of this th;r last (nstress. 

Nay ! look npon thv spint ere he flies ! 
Look on me once, and leam to hate me less ! 

He said ; and tears feil fast from bis immortal eyes.** 

This lady is said to have completed an epk poem on 
the subject of Columbua; a tbeme so difieronii^ that 
we cannot venture any prediction respeciing it. 

Cur taste would lead u» to prefer a morec modern 
poetess, Elizabeth Park of Boston, married in 1841 to 
Mr Hall, a clergyman at Providenee» She has. written 
a dramatic poem, the whole of which we have not seen, 
and doubt if the plot be very perfect ; but some speei- 
mens of the dialogue appear lofty, solesin, and eneigetic 
in no common degree. To make the fbllowing under- 
stood, it must be premised that Piso, a Roman chief, 
and a fierce persecutor of the ChriatianSy had loved in 
youth a maiden of that feith, who however preiferred 
to him one united to her by the ties of religiou ; an 
event which embittered him. still farther agaisst its 
Professors. She died, but left a daughter Miriam who 
strikingly resembled herseif. This young girl comes 
to Piso to plead for aomeof hsir. kindied whoace in 
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bonds for their religion, and is imagined hy him to 
be the spirit of her mother come to ^eproach him. He 



Beautiful shadow ! in thishour of wrath, 

What dost tbon here ! In life thou wert too meek^ 

Too gentle for a lover stem as I. 

And, nnce I saw theo last, my dars have been 

Deep sieep'd in sin and blood ! Wbat seekest thoa ! 

I baye grown old in strife, and hast thou come, 

With thy dark eyes and their soul-searching ghmce, 

To look me into peace ? It cannot be. 

Go back, fair spirit, to thine own dim reahns ! 

He whose young loye thou didst reject on earth, 

May tremble at this Visitation stränge, 

But neyer oan know peace or virtue more ! 

Thou wert a Christian, and a Christian dog 

Did win thy precious love. I haye good cause 

To hate and scom the whole detestea race ; 

And tili I meet that man, whom most of all 

My soul abhors, will I gaon and slay ! 

Fade, yanish, shadow bricht ! In vain that look ! 

That Bweet, sad look ! My lot is cast in blood l 

Miriam, Oh, say not so ! 

Piso. The yoic^ that won me first I 
Oh, what a tide of recollections rush ^ 
Upon my drowning soul I my own wild loye — 
Tny scom— the long, long days of blood and guilt 
That since haye left their footprints on my fieite ! 
The dark, dark nights of fever d agony, 
When, 'mid the strife and struggling ca my dreasis, 
The gods sent thee at times to nover round, 
Bringing the memory of those peaceful days 
When r beheld thee first ! But never yet 
Before my waking eyes hast thou appear'd 
Distinct and visible as now ! Spirit 1 
What wouldst thou have 1 

Miriam. Oh, man of ^iU and wo ! 
Thine own dark phantasies are busy now, 
Lending unearthly seeming to a thmg 
Of earth, as thou art ! 

Piso, How ! Art thou not she t 
I know that face ! I never yet beheld 
One like to it among earth's loveliest. 
Why dost thou wear that semblance, if thou art 
A thing of mortal mould I Oh, better meet 
The wailing ghosts of those whose blood doth clog 
My midnight dreams, than tha4^ half-pitying eye I 

Miriam. I mi;tst be. heard, for Grod haÜi sent me here. 
Piso, Who~who hath sent thee here^l 
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Miriam, The Christian's God— 
The 6od thou knowest not. 

Piso, Thou art of earth ! 
I see the rose-tint on thy pallid cheek, 
Which was not there at first ; it kindles fast ! 
Say on. Althongh I dare not meet that eye, 
I hear thee. 

We are disposed to rank next Amelia B. Welby, 
daaghter of a respectable mechanic at Baltimorey who 
removed to Louisville on the Ohio, where she was 
married. Her poems were written between the age of 
sixteen and twenty, and inserted in the Louisville 
Journal, edited by Greorge D. Prentice; so that this 
somewhat rüde westem capital contains two of the 
sweetest American poets. Her verses are animated by 
a iine tone of fancy and feeling, mixed with some- 
thing natural and even girlish, which appears to us so 
gracefiil, as to be rather heightened by imperfections 
and colloquial terms : — 

TO A SBA-SHELL. 

Shell of the bright sea-wayes ! 
What is it that we hear in thy sad moan ! 
Is this unceasing music all thine own, 

Lute of the ocean-caves t 

Or, does some spirit dwell 
In the deep windin^ of thy Chamber dim, 
"Breathinff for ever, in its monmM hymn, 

Oiocean's anthem swell ! 

Wert thoa a murmurer long 
In crystal palaces beneath the seas, 
Ere, on the bright air. thou hadst heard the breeze ' 

Pour its füll tide of song ! 

Another thing with thee— 
Are there not gor^eous oities in the deep, 
Buried with flashini^ eems that darkly sleep, 

Hid by the mignty sea t 

And say, O lone sea-shell, 
Are there not costly things, and sweet perfumes, 
Scatter'd in waste o'er tlmt sea-gulf of tombs I 

Hush thy low moan, and teil, 

But yet. and more than all— 
Has not each toaming wave in fury toss'd 
. O'er earth's most beautifül, the brare, the lost, 

Like a.dark funeral pall I 
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TO THE MSMOBT OF A FBIEND. 

When shines the star, hj thee loved best, 

Upon these soft deUcioas eves, 
Listing the rin^dove to her nest, 

W here trembling stir the darkling leaves ; 
When flings the wave its crest of foam 

AboTC the shadowy-mantled seas ; 
A softness o'er my heart doth come, 

Linking thy memory with these : 
For if, amid those orbs that roll, 

Thou hast at times a thought of me, 
For every one that stirs thy soul 

A thousand stir my own of thee. 

Even now thy dear remember'd eyes. 

Fill'd up with floods of radiant lignt, 
Seem bending from the twilight skies, 

Outshining all the stars of ni^ht : 
And thy younff face, divinely fair, 

Like a bright cloud, seems meltin^ through, 
While low, sweet whispers fill the air, 

Making my own Ups whisper too ; 
For neyer does the soft south wind 

Steal o'er the hush'd and lonely sea, 
Bnt it awakens in my mind 

A thousand memories of thee. 

Lost one ! companion of the blest, 

Thou who in purer air dost dwell, 
Ere Iroze the life-drops in thy breast, 

Or fled thy soul its mystic cell, 
We pass'd on earth such hours of bliss 

As none but kindred hearts can know. 
And, happy in a world like this, 

But dream'd of that to which we go, 
Till thou wert calPd in thy young years 

To wander o'er that shoreless sea, 
Where, like a mist, time disappears, 

Melting into etemity. 

Miss Hannah F. Gould, bom in 1792, at Lancaster in 
Vermont, removed in her youth to the vicinity of Bos- 
ton. She has written a nnmber of pieces distinguished 
by that refined and somewhat mystic tone in which 
American poetry often delights. The foUowing appears 
an agreeable specimen of that playful communion with 
the objects of nature which is almost peculiar to it : — 
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THB SNOW-FLAKE. 

« Now, if I faU, wffl it be my lot 

To be cast in some lone and lOTrly spot, 

To melt. and to sink unseen, or forgot 1 

And tnere will my course be ended f* 
'Twas this a fra,thery Snow-flake said, 
As down throufh measnreless space it stray'd, 
Or as, half by ^iUiance, half-afraid, 

It seem'd in mid-air suspended. 

« Oh, no !" said the Barth, " thou shalt not lie 
Neglected and lone on my lap to die, 
Thoa pnre and deUcate cnild of the sky ! 

For thou wilt be safe in my keeping. 
But, then, I must give thee a loveuer form— 
Thou wilt not be a part of the wintry storm, 
But revive, when the sunbeams are yellow and warm, 

And the flowera from my boeom are peeping ! 

'' And then thou shalt have thy choice, to be 
B.estored in the Uly that decks the lea. 
In the jessamine-bloom, the anemone, 

Or aught of thy spotless whiteness ;— 
To melt, and be cast in a ^littering bead, 
With the pearls that the night scatters over the mead. 
In the cup where the bee and the fire-fly feed, 

Regaining thy dazzling brightness. 

*' Or. wouldst thou retnm to a home in the skies, 
To snine in the Iris I'll let thee arise. 
And appear in the many and glorious dyes 

A pencil of sunbeams is blending ! 
But true, fair thing, as my name is Earth, 
I'U give thee a new and yemal birth, 
When thou shalt recoyer thy primal worth. 

And neyer regret descending l" 

We must not conclude withoat mentioning two other 
maidens, whose early genius and fate have excited deep 
sympathy both in Europe and America. Dr Davidson, 
a respectable physician at Plattsbnig in the State of 
New York, had a daughter Lucretia, to whom Ms narrow 
circumstances allowed him to give only the education 
afforded by a public school on the Lancasterian System. 
She soon showed an ardent thirst for knowledge, and 
after being taught rudely to trace the letteis, began 
writmg Short pieces of poetry. They were carefiiUy 
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concealed, and only discovered by the disappearance 
of the paper employed. DifiPerent opinions then pre- 
vailed among her friends as to the propriety of culti- 
vatmg this intellectual taste. In compliance with 
some, she for a thne renounced it; but her health 
then sunk ; she became pale and emaciated, and with 
her mother's concurrence resumed her studies. Mean- 
time she was dOigent in her domestic duties, and on 
being presented by a gentleman with twenty dollars, 
which she would have ardently desired ta spend in 
books, preferred to take them to her father, whom she 
knew to be in difl&culties. Another individusd, possessed 
of property, and admiring her genius, undertook to place 
her in the distingui^ed seminaiy of Mrs Willard. She 
there applied to study with an ardour too intense for a 
Constitution which had already shown Symptoms of 
decUne. Her health became deeply aflFected ; and affcer 
some time, and several changes of scene, she expired 
within a month of the age of seventeen. 

The precocity of her genius appears to us to have' 
bcen overrated. Her poem on " Washington," written 
at twelve, though it first strongly drew her parents* 
attention, contains little more than smooth versification ; 
and even that on the birth of her sistcr, whern she was 
past fourteen, is rather commonplace. Yet not long 
after she addressed some verses to her sister Mrs Town- 
send, in which, amid great imperfections, an original 
genius is fuUy developed. 

When evening spreads her shades around. 
And darknesfl fiUs the areh of heayeu ; 

When not a murmur, not a sound 
To Fancy's sportive ear is given ; 

When the broad orb of heayen is bright. 

And looks around with golden eye ; 
When Nature, soften'd by her light, 

Seema calmly, solemnly to lie ; 

Then, when our thou^hts are raised abore 
This World, and alTthis world can giye : 

Oh. sister, sin« the son£ I lore. 
And tears ofgratitoae reeeive. 
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The song which tbiills my bosom's core, 

And hoTering, trembles, half-a&aid ; 
Oh, sister, sing the song once more 

Which ne'er for moiteJ ear was made. 

Twere almost sacrile^e to sing 
Those notes amid tne glare of day, — 

Notes bome by angels' norest wing. 
And wafted by weir oreath away. 

When sleeping in my pass-grown bed, 
Shooldst thon still hn^er nere aboTe, 

Wilt thon not kneel beside my head, 
And, sister, sing the song I loTe 1 

The same Observation may apply to the foUowing : — 

Thon brightly glittering star of even, 
Thou gern upon the brow of heaven. 
Oh ! were this fluttering spirit free, 
How quick 'twould spread her wings to thee. 

How calmly, brightly dost thou shine, 
Like the pure lamp in -virtue's shrine ! 
Sure the fair world which thou mayst boast 
Was noTor ransom'd, neter lost. 

There beings pure as heaven's own air, 
Their hopes, their joys together share ; 
While hoyering angels touch the string. 
And Seraphs spread the sheltering wing. 

There cloudless days and brilliant nights, 
Illumed by heayen's refulgent lights ; 
There, seasons, years, unnoticed roll, 
And unregarded by the soul. 

Thou little sparkling star of even, 
Thou gern upon an azure heaven, 
How swiftly will I soar to thee, 
When this unprisoned soul is free ! 

In her sixteenth year, she wrote three " prophecies," 
one of which, though somewhat wild, displays such 
power that we cannot forbear quoting a portion : 

Let me gaze a while on that marble brow, 

On that füll dark eye, on that cheek's warm glow ; 

Let me gaze for a moment, that, ere I die, 

I may read thee, maiden, a prophecy. 

That brow may beam in glory a wblle ; 

That oheek may bloom, and tnat lip may smile ; 

That füll dark eye may briehtly beam 

In life's gay mom, in nope^ young dream : 
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But clouds shall darken that brow of snow. 

And sorrow blight thy bosom's glow. 

I know by that spirit so haim^hty and high, 

I know b^ that brightlv flasmn^ eye, 

That, maiden, there's that within thy breast 

Which hath mark'd thee out for a soul unbless'd. 

At Lncretia's death, her sister Margaret was just two 
years and a half old. She soon displayed great quick- 
ness of parts, and hearing constantly from her parents 
of her sister, and their regrets for her loss, conceived an 
ardent ambition to supply her place— to become all she 
had promised to be. Every facility was afforded, and 
she made rapid progress in her studies ; but about seven 
her health began to be affected. It was recruited by 
Visits to Saratoga, and to her sister Mrs Townsend in 
Canada ; but relapses always occurred, and the disease 
being aggravated by a series of family distresses^ came 
to a fatal termination, when she had liyed only fifteen 
years and eight months. Her early pieces appear supe- 
rior to those of her sister. The following at the age of 
six, after viewing a thunder-storm, may be considered re- 
markable, as containingsome beauty, and not put together 
mechanittdly, but evidently out of her own thoughts :— 

The lightning plays along the sky^ 
The thunder rolls and bursts on nigh ; 
Jehoyah's voice amid the storm 
I heard. Methinks I see his form, 
As riding o'er the clouds of even. 
He spreads his glory o'er the heaTen. 

The following, written at ten, after the family had 
remoTed from a residence on the banks of Lake Cham- 
plain, though it does not reach any high strain, exhibits 
true poetic feeling joined to childlish simplicity in a 
manner extremely pleasing : — 

Thy verdant banks, thy lucid stream, 
Lit by the sun's resplendent beam, 
Beflect each bending tree so light, 
Upon thy bounding Dosom bricht. 
Gould I but see thee once again, 
My own, my beautifhl Champlain ! 



The little isles that deck thy breast, 
And calmly on thy bosom rest ; 
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How often, in mj diildish i^lee, 

I'ye sported round them bnght and free. . 

Conld I bnt see theo once again^ 

My own, my beantiM Chunplam I 

How oft I'to watched the freshening ihower, 
Bending the sammer tree and flower. 
And feit my little heart beat hi^fa, 
As the brignt rainbow graeed the E^y. 
Could I bat see thee once agaln, 
My own, my beaatiftd Champltun ! 

And shaJl I nerer see thee more 
My native lake, my mnch-loved shore t 
And must I bid a long adieu 
My dear. my Infant home, to yon ! 
Could I Dut see thee once agam, 
My own, my beautiful Champlain ! 

We have not, ho we ver, seen any pieces dii^laymg great 
powers tili towards the close of her career. One of the 
best is the " Address to the Spirit of Lucretia :" — 

(Ä, thou, so early lost, so long deplored ! 

Pure spirit of my sister, be thou near I 
And while I touch this hallow'd harp of Üiine, 

Bend from the skies, sweet sister, bend and hear ! 

For thee I pour this nnaffected lav ; 

To thee tnese simple numbers all belong : 
For though thine earthljr form has pass'd away, 

Thy memory still inspires my chudish song. 

Take then this feeble tribnte : — 'tis thine own — 
Thy fingers sweep my trembling heart-strings o'er, 

Arouse to narmony each buried tone, 
And bid its waken'd mnsio sleep no more ! 

Long has thy voice been silent, and thy lyre 
Hung o'er thy grave, in deatii's unbroken rest ; 

But wnea its last sweet tones were bome away, 
One answering echo linger'd in my breast. 

Oh ! thou pure spirit ! if thou horerest near, 
Accept tnese Imes, unworthy thoush they be, 

Faint echoes from thy fount of song aivine, 
By thee inspired, and dedicate to thee ! 

It maj thus be remarked, that neither of the sisteis 
wrote any poetry of a high class tili fifteen, an age not 
pretematurally precocious. Margaret's pieces are veiy 
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beaatifol and pleasingy jet they want a certain ethereal 
tone which gives a cfaiemn to thoBe of her sister. We 
cannot bat lament the premature extinction in boUi of 
a genius which promised to be at once rieh and delicate ; 
nor can we concur in predictions made eren by respect- 
able critics, that this genius was a mere vapoor, which 
wonld have diaappeared on iheir reaching maturity. 
There are many examples of great poets displaying 
their powers very early, without any such result. A 
reputatiouy founded on the exercise of memory or other 
lower faculties, may not be supported at an age when 
those of a higher order are demanded ; but we do not 
recoUect an instance in which minds that early showed 
themselyes ^^ pregnant with celestial fire " have sunk 
down into apathy and stupidity. 

Oor readers may now thixik tliat the eyidences af- 
forded of the fertility of the American muse are amply 
sufficient ; yet they must be told that a very consider- 
able number of writers have been paaeed over, who 
nse decidedly above mediocrity. These less distin- 
guished votaries of the muse display of oourse many 
diversities of style and genius, of which we could 
gladly have afforded specimens; but our limits will 
not permit us to do more than give the following list of 
iheir names :— ^Andrews Norton, bom at Boston in 
1786, for some time professor of sacred literature at 
Harvard ; R. H. Wilde of Baltimore, a member of 
congress, and distinguished in several branches of litera- 
ture; the Rev. Henry Ware, professor in Harvard 
College ; Greorge Hill, bom near Newhaven, attached to 
the navy as professor of mathematics ; James G. 
Brooks of New York ; Albert G. Greene of Providence ; 
William Leggett, the Journalist, coadjutor of Bryanl^ 
who has pajd an eloquent tribute to his character; 
Sumner I^. Fairfield, author of the Destruction of 
Pompeii and a number of other poems displaying 
eonsideiable power; Rufus Dawes of Boston, an ac- 
complished scholar ; the Rev. Walter Colton of Vermont, 
who, as naval chaplam, visited most of the countries on 
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the Mediterranean ; J. O. Rockwell, a literary man, 
bom at Lebanon in Connecticut, who died prematurely 
at the age of twenty-four ; John H. Bryant, brother to 
William, some portion of whose genius he shares; 
Oliver W. Holmes, son to the annalist ; Park Benjamin, 
bom in Demerara, editor of a populär literary gazette 
at New York ; Willis G. Clark, a native of New York 
State, editor of the Philadelphia Guzette tili his death 
in 1841 ; Isaac McLellan of Portland, Maine ; William 
J. Pabodie of Providence ; William H. Burleigh of 
Connecticut ; Louis Legrand Noble of New York. 
There are also several bards of the other sex who 
can only be similarly enumerated : — Mrs Seba Smith 
of Portland ; Mrs Emma C. Embury of Brooklyn ; 
Elizabeth E. Ellett, a lady leamed in European litera- 
ture, from which she made some good translations ; 
Lucy Hooper, who was bom near Boston, and died at 
the age of twenty-four. 

In closing this portion of our subject, it may be 
briefly remarked, as a further proof of the wide- 
spread poetical taste existing in America, that the 
casual Yotaries of the muse are by no means incon- 
siderable either in numbers or abiUty, Mr Griswold, 
in an appendix to his poetical specimens, has giyen 
several single pieees, and sometimes two or three, from 
about seventy writers of this description, some of which 
might fairly be put in competition with the best pro- 
ductions of the regulär bards. In many cases, the 
author is a man engaged in public or other business^ 
who, from the impulse of feeling, contributes an oc- 
casional poem to a newspapcr or some literary nuscel- 
lany. We may mention, in particular, Quincy Adams, 
ex-president ; Mr Everett, the orator and statesman; 
Mrs Elizabeth Townsend of Boston ; and Govemor 
Morris of New York. An occasional offering to the 
muses by persons engaged in commerce or public life is 
an occTurence certainly not peculiar to America, though 
perhapS; more frequent there than elsewhere ; but tibe 
refined and elegant taste of a laige nmnber of her more 
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acÜYe Citizens, which sucli a circumstance manifests, 
cannot but be regarded as an auspicious feature in the 
moral aspect of the republic. 

The Tomance and novel may be properly considered 
here as a branch closely allied to poetiy, and to which 
the strong reading propensities of the American public 
are rery much directed. The refined and ideal charac- 
ter -which distinguishes the national poetry, however, 
could scarcely be expected to be realized in a depart- 
ment Coming into such intimate contact with actual life. 
Accordingly, it deals principally in broad homely real- 
ities, and reflects the bustling activity which pervades 
the social system. At the same time, we are not aware 
that any works of this class have been produced which 
can be considered immoral. 

William Brockden Brown, who first broke up the 
soil of American literature, employed himself chiefly in 
this species of composition. After applying first to the 
law, he became disgusted with it, like so many others, 
and, first among bis countrymen, sought to eam a pre- 
carious livelihood by periodical works, for which the 
taste was then only in its infancy, and by novel- writing. 
In these his aim was to excite interest by the display of 
the most yiolent and extreme passions and incidents : for 
instance, the hero of one, under a hallucination of mind, 
murders his wife and child. These are not legitimate 
modes of interesting and gratifying the human mind ; 
yet both the scenes and emotions are drawn with ex- 
traordinary power, and when there was a prevailing 
taste for the daring machinery of the Grerman school, 
these productions drew considerable attention. We are 
not aware that they have been received into the class of 
Standard works ; but they made a movement upon the 
waters, which prepared the way for others of a more 
regulär description. Brown died in 1810, when no rival 
had yet arisen. 

He was succeeded, after a considerable interval, by 
Cooper, who soon established a more solid reputation« 
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As he has been folly reoeived among Standard wiiton 
of that class in ^gliuid, where no adv^ititioas circum« 
stance acted in bis favooTy it wonld be vain, as 8<»ne 
have done, to deny to him the posaeamon of substantial 
merit. His admireis have even plaeed him <m a level 
with Scott) but we imagine without any sufficient reason. 
His defects are oonudeiable. His wit, espeeially in tiie 
mouth of his heroines, is seldom either happj or well 
plaeed; his dialogues are lengthy, and the efforts 
to make them natural do not always sueoeed ; non do 
bis characters nsoally ezcite much interest» Still he da- 
lineates with pecoliar force of outline both these and the 
aspect of nature, oommunioating to the whole a vind 
reaiity which has seldom been equalled ; and his woiks 
possess a yalue in point of informationy by bringing 
before us states of society that are new and peeuliar. 
His pictures of sea-life are such as others have dxawn, 
and the technical hu^^uage makes them not yery gener- 
ally intelligible. But bis representation oC the vast 
unsubdued regions of the west, and the wild and ra^ 
beings by whom they are tenanted^ is extremely cuikms. 
Born in New Jersey, he ¥ras early removed by his 
parents to a property whieh they possessed on the banks 
of a beautiful lake in the west^m part of New Y(»k. 
He there became ^miliar with forest üfe, and after- 
wards served for seveial years with reputaticm in the 
nayy, where he acquired materiali £br his marine nar- 
zatives. Having ih&a. married and retired to a eot- 
tage on Lake Otsego» he c(Mnmenced the oomposition 
of his works, The reputaticm which they acquired 
in Europe induced him to spend some years on that 
continent. Having redlded for a considerable time m 
Paris» he became the centre of a kind qf pdüical party, 
and took an active interest in the relief oi the Polii^ 
refiigees, His friends are BUr<HPigly attadied to him ; 
but Ins demeanour in general society has been a subjeot 
of criticism. In Europe he is censured as too sturdy 
an assertor of republican mannere^ while his countiy'- 
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men have compUaiied ihat bis residenoe abroad bas giyen 
bim an attaebment to artificial and arktocratic li&. 

Miss Sedgwidi: Stands eminent as a writer of tbe 
same dasB, tboug^ in a quite different style. Born in 
the beart of tbe agricultural distriet of New Engbmd, 
she delineates and recommends tbose quiet, steady, re» 
golar babitSy wbicb distinguisb tbat very respectable 
popnli^on. Tbese do not seem quite appropnate ele- 
ments of romance ; yet sbe bas succeeded in giving to 
tbem a deep interest, and wbere strong passion and 
feeling wäre called fortb by tbe subject, bas sbown no 
want of power in expressing tb^n. Several of ber 
woiks indade a lai^ portbn of tbe ordinary materials 
of noYel-writing, in wbicb sbe does not excel. Tbe 
ineidents introdaoed witb tbis view are strained and 
improbable, and tbe attempts to describe fasbionable 
manners are not bappily executed. Later works, in 
wbidi she bas remained witbin ber proper spbere, seem 
justly considered tbe best. Tbe most laudable inten- 
tions are obyious in all ber compositions ; perbaps indeed 
tbe design to instruet is ratber too obvious ; and tbere 
may be some prejudlce in ber strong bostility to tbe 
foreign refinements introduced by tbe wealtby and aris- 
tocratic classes. 

Tbere are not a few otber writers of tbis class, wbo 
bare even made tbeir way into tbis conntry, but of 
wbose merits we cannot bere enter into a critical esti- 
mate. Dr BMj in bis Adventures of Robin Day, 
CalaTaTy Nick of tbe Woods, Sic,, bas di^layed a vein 
of bumour and pictures of oomm<m life, in a style some- 
wbat resembling tbat of SmoUett Mr Ware, in tbree 
JGBMOceay bas sougbt to exbibit tbe state of society in 
Palmyi»» Borne, and Jeraaalem, under tbe Roman 
anpire. Tbese works evince classic taste and fine 
poetic feeling. Merits somewbat similar may be dis- 
coYered in ^ Fay's Ida of Atbens. 

We i^iall now proeeed to tbe elaa3 ci m&ial and Ute- 
Qury essaysy wbicb, tbougb less prolifie tban tbose now 
soryeyed, includes perbaps tbe writers of tbe bigbest 
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rank, and who have most decidedly contributed to that 
measure of literary reputation which America enjoys. 
At their head, and at that of the literature of his coun- 
try, Stands decidedly the name of Washington Irving. 
Bom and educated at New York, he at first, like so many 
others, aspired to the bar. He obtained one solitary brief ; 
bat, as the time for pleading approached, his delicate 
and sensitive mind shrimk from tliis public appearance» 
and he handed it over to a fnend. He then attempted 
trade, without finding a greater aptitude for this pursuit, 
and finaUy devoted himself entirely to letters. By his 
contributions to Salmagundi and other periodicals, he 
acquired the reputation of a man of talent. About 1819, 
he sailed for Europe, touching first at Sicily, whence 
he proceeded to England. Soon after his arrival there, 
he produced the first volume of the Sketch-book ; from 
which it is evident that though his genius doubtless re- 
ceived an Impulse from the number of new objects there 
presented, it must have been mainly formed in his native 
country. Since that time, his career has been in the 
foremost ranks of English literature ; and his works are 
so universally known, as to leave no occasion for speci- 
mens, or even for any elaborate character. He niay 
perhaps be considered the most finished and polished 
writer of an age, in which, among ourselves, the taste 
seems rather to be for rough energy and home-painting, 
while his is formed on the classic modeis of the age of 
Anne. The style, though it does not reach the loftiest 
heights of oratory and poetry, displays a rieh and wann 
glow of feeling, and the reader is carried down a smooth 
stream of beautiful sentiments and images. 

Dr Channing, too, shall be considered under this class, 
though both his theme and tone are of a more lofty and 
serious cast. We are little acquainted with his theolo- 
gical works, and do not conceive that we coold assent to 
his views upon that subject ; but the manner in which he 
brings out religion as a ruling principle, not only over 
the actions, but the tastes, habits, and general pursuits of 
life, is peculiarly happy, and such as might with advan- 
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tage be followed linder any creed. His stjle is at once 
powerfiilly energetic and highly polished. It has been 
complained of as monotonous ; yet this seems rather to 
arise from a nniformly sustained elevation of thought, 
than from artificial and studied forms of expression, as 
in Johnson and Gibbon ; and hence it has not the same 
cloying effect. The North American Review boasts of 
it as in this department superior to that of any other 
living writer in the English language. We may, how- 
eveTy oppose to it that of Chalmers, which, though not 
60 correct and classical, is saperior certainly in rieh 
imagery and yaried illustration. As in the case of Mr 
Irving, his works are too well kno wn to render any speci- 
men necessary. 

History was a branch in which the United States to a 
late period remained very deficient. Fisher Arnes, indeed, 
as above quoted, states reasons for thinking that it could 
not, at least for many ages, obtain successful caltivators ; 
but these obstacles have recently been overcome. Mr 
Bancroft, having undertaken the history of the United 
States, has applied himself with devoted zeal to this 
great task, and shown that there existed ample though 
somewhat scattered materiab for an interesting narrative. 
In the collection of these a laudable industiy has been 
employed ; his judgment, when not biassed by certain 
influences to be presently noticed, is sound ; and the 
Philosophie surveys which he occasionally takes of por- 
tions of history are particularly excellent. That of the 
English revolution, at the beginning of the second 
volume, though we do not know exactly why it got 
there, is one of the most masterly sketches of this kind 
we ever perused, — ^we know nothing in Montesquieu 
superior to it. Amid such great merlts, there is only 
one serious fault, which threatens a good deal to nullify 
them. A sort of amiable enthusiasm from time to time 
seizes him, and while it lasts, carries him considerably 
above the regions of fact and reality. Then, even when 
he lias authentic documents before him, he prefers to draw 
from a beau ideal in his own Imagination. The chords 
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whichy when toDchedy excite this State of feeling, are 
pure democracy-^religioiis freedom, to the extent of 
Separation between chmch and state-^-a&d the indepen- 
dence of America npon Great Britain. Whoe^er pro« 
fesses any of these objects is «t onoe dirested in his e jes 
of every human imperfection, and beccmies a being 
nearly angelle. The characteTs o( Williams and Bacon, 
ddineated almost entlrely under these influences, aie 
little better than specimens of romance. Unfortnnately, 
as the work proceeds, this aerial tone rather güns ground ; 
and we are led to fiear, that in later periods, when the 
principles above mentioned became the roling impalses 
to national action, his coreer wiU be in a great measure 
among the clouds. We might otherwise hare h(^>ed that 
his research would have thrown light npon a period 
whichy notwithstanding so mnch having been written 
npon it, is yet somewhat imperlßectly known. 

Mr Prescott has presented ihit World with a histoiy 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, a subject indeed interesting 
to America, yet placed in a remote region. The diffi- 
culties arising from that cause were greatly ag^ravated 
by the circnmstance that the anthor, doring a g^^eat 
part of the time in which his researches were carried 
on, was completely blind, and obliged to hare hia 
materials read to him by a peison who did not imder- 
stand the la^iguage. Under all these obstacles^ he has 
produced a woii which has thrown important new 
light on a great historical era. It may perhaps be 
remarked of him still more decidedly than of Bancroft, 
that the reflective part, the discussions, and general 
views are the best ; while the narrative scarcely pos« 
sesses that degree of animatieQ of which the sabject 
might have been sosceptible. 

Biography of public men expanded into somewhat of 
the historical form, has been mnch culti vated in America, 
and with success. The lives of Washington by Marshall 
and Sparks £orm the most con^icuous examplea. 
Without aspiring to any great height either of style 
or research, they are carefol, feüthfal, and agreeaMe« 
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The aame remork may apply to a namber of the narra« 
tires included mMr Spark^ series of American biography. 

M. de TocqueTÜle re^roaches the Americans wüh a 
total indifference to the preserration of those State- 
papers and doctunent» which fonn the materials of 
hirtoiy, statmg that he had been allowed, in important 
mstaziGes, to carry off the Originals as things of no 
vahie. We know not whether this oensure fwai one 
whom they rei^>ect has roused their attention to the 
9sä^eci; but certainly, within the last twelve years, 
they have done much to redeem their reputation. 
There has been published at Washington, under the 
aathority of congress, a coUection in twcnty-tiiree folio 
Tolumes, which have afforded valuable materials for the 
present work. Mr Sparks has also produced, in twelve 
▼olumes, a valnable vrofk c<mtaining the diplomatio 
correspcmdence c^ried on during the rerolntion. His- 
torical societies formed in Massachusetts and etiler states 
haye coUected and published documents of great extent 
and yalue. 

The narration of Yoyages and travels, giying an ac- 
eoimt of the present state of the world, and of the dis- 
coYery of its unknown regions, has in modern times 
acquired an importance almost rivallii^ that of history, 
while it is in some reiq)ect8 more attractive. In this 
depfflrtment the Americans have ris^i to considerable 
eminence. Even congress has been induced to take 
a certain concem in its promotion ; though the object 
was principaUy to explore the almost imknown regions 
claimed as part of its territory. Thus, howcver, the ex- 
peditions of Lewis and Clarke to the Pacific Ocean, of 
St^oolcraft to the souroes of ^e Mississippi, of Pike, Ixmg, 
and James to the territory along the Rocky Mountains, 
have made important additions to our knowledge of the 
coHtinent and indeed of the world« The gentlemen 
employed in these expeditions were appaiently well 
sdected ; Ü^y per£ormed th^ duty with «aeigy, and 
have given interesting narratives of their observations. 
More recently other travellers, led by the deare of 
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knowledge to yiedt foreign conntries, haye acquired just 
Claims to respect. Dr Robinson of New York is 
generally allowed to have observed the Holy Land and 
adjacent countries with greater aocuracj, and thrown a 
fnller light on the locality of the memorable events there 
acted, than any of his numerous predecessors. On this 
consideration the Greographical Society of London» in 
1842, present«d him with their medal. Mr Stephens, 
by his observations on the oriental regions, and still 
more by his researches in Central America, narrated in 
an eloquent and pleasing style, has obtained a place 
among the most esteemed and most populär of modern 
travellers. Few more striking instances of courage and 
perseverance are on record than those displayed by Mr 
Catlin. Quitting the bosom of his family, he resided 
during several years in the tents of Indian savages^ in- 
spired with such hatred against his countrymen, that it 
seemed almost certain death to Mi into their power. 
He has thus been enabled fiilly to paint and describe 
that remarkable race, which he anticipates will erelong 
disappear from the fkce of the earth. Under this head, 
we cannot but mention the long and wide wanderings 
performed by M. Audubon in collecting materials for 
his grand work on American omithology. Now, indeed, 
that Britain has lost so many of her lllustrious explorers, 
tiie Americans perhaps, as to those still surviving, may 
nearly rival her. There appears in what they under- 
take a determined and thorough-going spirit, which, 
when fairly tumed to the laudable objects treated in 
this chapter, may be expected to lead to very valuable 
results. 

The kindred branches of geographica! delineation 
and statistics have also been pursued with industry 
and success. The works of Darby, Pitkin, Flint, &c., 
are elaborate and valuable. Government even has not 
been remiss in collecting such intelligence. The census 
of 1840 embraces many valuable particulars altogether 
omitted in that of Britain, which confines itself to a 
simple enumeration of the people. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Geologie — Botan\f — Zoology, 

Sbchon I. Geolooy.— Natural Diyisions — AUeghany Moun- 
tains — ^Lines of Elevation and Depression—Primary Rocks— 
Gold — Transition Rocks — Cliff Limestone— Lead-mines — 
Salt-springs— Rock-salt — Old Red Sandstone — Mountain 
Limestone — Iron-mines — Goal Formation — Anthracite — 
Bitaminoa8Ck>al — Richmond Coal-field— New Red Sandstone 
— Omitlüclmites— Oolite — Chalk Formation —Tertiary De- 
posits — Drift— Polished Rocks— Alluvium — Infusoria— Ex- 
tinct Mammalia — Review of Changes. Seciion ii. Botant. — 
BotanicalRegions— NaturalFamilies— Ranunculacese— May 
Apple — Papaveraceae — Magnolias — Aniseed-tree — Umbel- 
liferae— Ginseng— Vines— Pitcher-plants — Tree-primrose — 
Witch Hazel— Dogwood— Cactace»— OucifersB— Violets— 
Passion-flowers— Loblolly Bay— Maples — Buck's Eye— 
Lime-trees— EuphorbiacesB — Roses — Leguminous Plauts- 
Locust-tree — Sumach— Hombeam — Beech — Chesnut — Oak 
— Birch — Mulberry- Elm— Walnut— Hickory— Willow— 
Plane-tree- Sweet Gum — Laurel— Andromeda — Azalea — 
Holly—CompositsB— Golden Rod — Labiatse — Solanaceae — 
Ash — Pines — Cabbage-tree — Liliacese — Grasses — Conclu- 
sion. Seciion iii. Zoology.— Birc^s-Vulture — Bald Eagle — 
Bird of Washington— Osprey—Buzzards-Hawks— Screech- 
owl — Virginian Owl — Chuck- Will's- Widow — Whip-poor- 
Will— Night Hawk-Chinmey-swallow— Purple Martin — 
Humming-bird — Nuthatch — Wrens — Thrushes — Mocking- 
bird— Fly-catcher — King Bird—Blue Jay— Crow— Raven — 
Grakle — Oriole — Rice-birds — Indigo-bird — Nonpareil — 
Carolina Parrot — Woodpecker — Cuckoo — Paesenger Pigeon 
— Turtle-dove — Turkey — Quail— Ruffed Grouse — Crane — 
Heron — Ibis— Snipe — Woodcock — Rail — Canada Goose — 
Widgeon—Wood-duck—Snake-bird— Gulls— Petrels — Dol- 
chick. Reptile» — Tortoises — Cayman — Rattlesnakes — 

YOL« III. N 
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Frogs— Salamander. FwÄet— Percli-— Weakfish^Drnms— 
Sheep 's Head — Mackerei — Mullet — Carp— Pike — Flying- 
fish— Salmon— Smelt — Herring^Sturgeon— Amblyopsis. 

SEOTION I. OEOLOGY. 

The central portion of the North American continent 
included in the territory of the United States, is divided 
into three great regions by mountain-chains. The first 
of these is the Atlantic slope, including the eastem 
declivity of the Alleghany Mountains, and the basins 
drained by the rivers that flow from them to that ocean. 
The second is the basin of the Mississippi, or more pro- 
perly of the Missouri, comprising the vast central vaJley 
watered by these rivers and their innumerable tribu- 
taries. The third region, or the Pacific slope, is enclosed 
between the shores of this ocean and the ch&in of the 
Rocky Mountains, which divides it from the fonner. 
Each of these divisions, surpassing most of the European 
kingdoms in size, has its own peculiar features, and is 
distinguished by soil, climate, and natural productions. 
The westem portion, including the Rocky Mountains, 
with both their declivities, is little known, and our pre- 
sent notice is limited to the first district, and that eastem 
part of the second which is already colonized.* 

The most important feature in this region is the 
Alleghany Mountains, which, rising up on the southem 

♦ A Sketch of the various works on American geology, and 
a list of the different surveys of the separate states (now amount- 
ing to about sixty in nnmber, with ten or twelve thousand pages 
4)f letterpress), will be fonnd in Hitchcock's Eiern. Geol. p. 
299-304, and Address to Ass. of Am. Greol. p. 6-9. A still more 
interestiog account of its progress, by one of its earliest cul- 
tivators, Professor Silliman, is contained in bis admirable ad- 
dress to the same association in 1842. In 1805, Dr Silliman 
▼isited Edinburgh in pursait of science. and it is pleasing to 
observe bis recognition of Obligation to tne distinffnished geolo- 
gists who then adomed '* that focns of taJent and knowledge/' 
—Professor Jameson and Dr John Murrav^ as followers of 
Werner ; Sir James Hall, Professor Playfair, and Professor 
T. Hope, in the school of Hutton. See his Journal, yoL xIy. 
p. 217-260. 
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^ore of the St Lawrence, extend along ihe AÜantio 
coast for nearly 1200 milea, retiring farther into tbo 
interior as they proceed soath. This ränge is broken 
up by nmnerous yalleys, those transyerse to the ridge 
fonning l^e main courses of the riyers and the general 
lines of communication from the coast to the interior, as 
in the Erie and Chesapeake canals. The general direc- 
Üon of these mountains isfrom north-east to south-west, 
uui the chain consists of eeveral distinct ridges, separated 
by longitudinal yalleys. Of these parallel raoges of 
mountains, those north of the Hudson have nearly a 
north and south direction, somewhat transverse to the 
general chain. Farther south, the partial lines of eleva- 
tion coincide with the general axis ; and American geo- 
logists distinguidi four ranges in passing from the coast 
to the interior. These are named the Eajatem System, 
the Blue Ridge, the Appalachian, and the AUeghany 
Systems, the culminating point being Black Mountain, 
in North Carolina, 6476 feet high. In the south, the 
chain bends round towards the Mississippi ; and the Pro- 
fessors Rogers distinguish nine groups, in üve of which 
the axes are straight, whikt in the four that altemate 
with them they are curved. The füll explanation of 
this remarkable System is however still wanting. 

To complete this view of the American mountains, 
we may add, that on the opposite side of the Mississippi, 
the Ozark and Masseme Mountains unite with the 
fonner chain to shut in the upper Valley, whose waters, 
gathered from a circuit of many thousand miles, here 
combine on their way to the Mexican Gulf. The Ozark 
group seems to form part of another anticlinal elevation 
dividing the westem basin of the Mississippi from that 
of the Ohio, and in Canada pointed out by the water- 
ßhed between Lake Huron on the one band, and Erie and 
Ontario on the other, Between this ränge and the Al- 
leghanies is perhaps the longest continued line of depres- 
«ion on the earth, commencing in the Gulf of St Law- 
rence, passing up that river, through Lakes Ontario and 
Erie, and thence down the vaUeys of the Ohio and Mis- 
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sisappi, to the Gulf of Mexico. These lines of eleration 
and depression have had a powerful influence on the 
physich stnicture of the country, and in fiiture ages 
are prohably destined to exercise one equaUy conspicnous 
on the distribution of the population, with its civil and 
social relations. 

The same causes haye determined the geographica! 
distribution of the mineral masses and the grand geolo- 
gical features of the country. The power which elevated 
the Alleghany ränge has also raised the whole central 
basin, with the recent formations it contains, so that the 
older and metamorphic strata appear only in the monn- 
tains, and on their slope towards the sea. There is thns 
a band of primary rocks, which, commencing in Maine 
and the New England States, where it covers almostthe 
whole country, extends south to the Hudson. Beyond 
this, with a idiort Interruption, it forms another band, 
eighty to a hundred miles wide, as far south as the 
Alabama river, where it is lost below the alluvium of 
the Mississippi. West of this river, the Rocky Moun- 
tains consist of similar primary formations, broken 
through by volcanic eruptions, which, though unknown 
in the east, are here said to cover a vast extent of ter- 
ritory. It would appear that primary rocks also connect 
this ränge with those in the upper part of New York ; 
almost enclosing on three sides the central basm, in 
which is contained an immense deposit of secondary^ 
and more recent strata, which are also found in con- 
siderable abundance along the Atlantic coast. 

The general structure of the country is thus veiy 
simple ; and we shall now notice the principal forma- 
tions, beginning with the lowest or primary. As idready 
mentioned, this Covers, with few exceptions, all the 
northem states. In New Jersey, it is intemipted by a 
band of red sandstone, running south to Virginia and 
North Carolina ; but the primary rocks appear again at 
Trenton, and thence form the whole of the eastem 
System of mountains. Their limit, on the east, is marked 
by a series of &lls or rapids in the rivers, which aie 
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precipitated over the ledge formed by their outcrop. 
As the tide cannot aecend higher, many of the laige 
cities are sitnated near this houndary. The fidls mark- 
ing it are seen near Trenton on the Delaware, Phila- 
delphia on the SchuylkiU, near Baltimore, at Greorge- 
town on the Potomac, Richmond on James River, 
Mmiford Falls on the Boanoke, east of Raleigh, near 
Camden on the Pedee River, near Milledgeville on 
the Oconee, whence the houndary curves round to the 
Mississippi, near Natchez. In the latter part of their 
course they contract rapidly in breadth, especially in 
Georgia, where they leave the Atlantic basin. 

This formation consists of igneous and metamorphic 
rocks, similar to those in our own country. Of the 
former, granite — sometimes porphyritic or graphic, at 
others sienitic — ^is the most common, though seldom 
forming large masses. It has sometimes an irregulär, 
crystalline structure, dividing into large rhomboidal 
feagments. In South Carolina and Georgia, the whole 
rock, to a depth of thirty or forty feet, is often decom- 
posed into separate crystals of quartz, feispar, and mica, 
ahnost without cohesion. In New England, a sienitic 
variety, in which the mica is replaced by homblende, 
is largely used for architectural purposes. This forma 
a transition from the true granite to the porphyries and 
greenstones connected with it, which are iJso very 
abnndant, the igneous rocks in Massachusetts covering 
nearly a fourth of the surfsice. Of these, there seems 
to have been very many eruptions, Professor Hitchcock 
finding no less than eleven Systems of veins in one 
place near Salem. Serpentine, usually classed as ig- 
neous, is, according to this observer, often stratified and 
associated with talcose slate. It is very abundant, and 
fonushes, in several places, a beautiful omamental stone, 
named verd-antique marble. More certainly stratified 
is gneiss, in many varieties and great extent, forming 
perhaps near half the formation. Along with it mica- 
slate is very common, less so homblende-slate, clay- 
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slate, and tale or chlorite slate, tlie last rare in the gn^flB. 
Primary or granulär limestone is also abundant. 

In Essex county, west of Lake Champliun, Profesaor 
Emmons describes a large formation of a granitic rock, 
composed of blue or green Labrador feispar and hypers- 
thene, which takes a beautiful polish, and, like the 
whole primary formation, contains numerous beds aod 
veins of iron-ore. The granite in this and St Lawrence 
county, he also states to contain genuine injected veins 
of limortone ; and hence, with some European geologists, 
he proposes to class this rock among the unstratified or 
igneous.* The whole north- westem border of the pii- 
mary rocks, from Alabama to Canada, presents a con- 
tinuous belt of this rock, in general more or less mag- 
nesian. As this mineral prevails, the marks of sirati- 
fication become more indistinct, tili they ahnest dis- 
appear in the pure dolomite, which is most abundant 
near faults, igneous rocks, and the oldest gneiss. These 
facts show that the limestones are merely metamorphic 
deposits, altered by heat and Sublimation from below, 
and not, as Rozet and Emmons suppose, original plutcmic 
formations. Tlie carbon found in the mica and talo 
slates, near the limestone, is also a result of this high 
temperature, periiaps produced by the decomposition of 
the carbonic acid of the calcareous rock. 

Throughout the whole ränge of the mountains, from 
Tennessee to New England, these rocks seem to have 
been elevated, folded together, and in some degree in- 
yerted. The general dip of the strata is at a high angle 
to the east, yet the most recent beds are found on Üie 
west, apparently covered by the older members of the 
series. Professor Hitchcock and others suppose that 
the strata, whilst yet flexible, have been compressed by 
powerfiil forces at the extremities, and consequently 
folded together, but other explanations have been giveiu 
Be the cause what it may, it has occasioned considerable 

♦ New York Reports for 1837-1838, p. 196. 
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difficulty in tiacing the rektions of this and the next 
fonnation.* 

The principal deposit of gold in the United States 
ocenrs in these primary rocks, between the riverRappa- 
hannock, in Viiginia, and the Coosa, in Alabama ; but it 
hasalso been found as far north as Somerset in Ver- 
mont, and south to the Gulf of Mexico. Its original 
locality is in veins of porous quartz traversing the talc- 
slate, and more larely the gneias and mica-slate, but 
most is procured tem the stream mines in the debris of 
these rocks. The gravel is washed by negroes, who 
each collect, in general, from one to five dwts. a-day, 
though in aome instances even 120 dwts. have been pro- 
cured. From 1823 to 1836, the gold sent from this 
district to the mint of the United States amounted to 
4,377,500 dollars, and the actual produce was estimated 
at twice this amount Remains of arrow-heads and 
other Instruments are found buried in these deposits.t 

Above this is an immense continuous formation, 
coiresponding to the transition and older secondary 
rocks of England. These form all the ranges of the 
Alleghanies, except the eastem primary System, and all 
the interior of the country, covering, in the United 
States and British America, an area 2000 miles long by 
1200 Wide, or two and a half million Square miles. The 
amount of strata is no less enormous, those below the 
Goal having been estimated as &ve and a half miles thick ; 
and in Pennsylvania Professor Rogers makes them, in- 
cluding this, two miles more, or 40,000 feet in all. It is 
thos difficult to give a general view of tiiis immense 
deposit) especially as much confusion, both in the nomen- 
clature and arrangement, prevails among the American 
i^riters. The old Classification of Professor Eaton| is 
now seldom used, and more recent geologists are en- 

* Hitchcodc's Geology (2d Edition, New York, 1841), 
pp. 36, 37. 

+ Trans, of Penns. Geol. Soo.. vol. i. p. 147* 

t This piay be found in Siliiman's Journal, vol. xiv. ; pr 
somewhat modified, ib., vol. zxxvi. 
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deavouring to establish a parallel with the English for- 
mations described by Mr Murchison. Mr Conrad affirms 
that this Classification applies, in a more ckar and satis- 
factory manner, to the rocks of America than to those 
of Europe, since the series is certainly more complete, 
and the organic remains more abundant in species. He 
also affirms, that ** the inhabitants of the seas (in which 
these rocks were deposited) have been destroyed, and 
new creatures succeeded at five diflferent epochs, and 
one of these groups is no more to be compared with an- 
other than is the oolite with the green sand formation.'* * 
The lowest beds of this formation are a series of 
graywacke, clay-slate, and limestone rocks, which Mr 
Conrad names the Silurian System, and classes in four 
divisions : — 1. Hudson's slates ; 2. Calciferous and Pots- 
dam sandstones ; 3. Mohawk limestone ; 4. Sparry lime- 
stone. These are spread over the greater portion of 
New York, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 
terminating in the hilly region of Northern Alabama, 
where some of the New York deposits have been .i*ecog- 
nised. Mr Lyell, however, considers the Mohawk lime- 
stone and the associated rocks, seen on the shore of Lake 
Ontario, as older than the lower silurian beds in Eng- 
land. The next beds are the Ontario and Protean 
groups of Hall, the former consisting of red marls and 
sandstone, the latter of dark shale with graptolites, and 
limestone füll of the Pentamerus obhngus and P. lavis, 
These groups, according to Conrad, represent the Caradoc 
sandstones of Murchison*; but Lyell regards them as 
äquivalent to the lower silurian rocks of that author. 

* Silliman*s Jour., vol. xxxv. p. 246. New York Reports 
for 1839, p. 200. In vol. xxxviii. will be found his arrange- 
ment of the formations, twenty-fonr in nnmber, below the coal, 
with the corresponding English rocks. The fossil species 
common to the Silurian rocks of Wales and the United States 
are, in the Caradoc sandstone. six Shells and two trilobites ; 
in the Wenlook shale, four snells and one trilobite ; in the 
Wenlock limestone, eicht corals,nine shells^and two trilobites ; 
and in the Ludlow rocks, four shells ; or, in all, eight corals. 
twenty-ithree shells, and five trilobites, that is, thirty-six fossil 
species. 
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In the north-east of New York and Canada, they dip at 
a low angle to the south, and near the Mohawk river 
and Erie are lost under the newer formations, but again 
appear at Columbus and Cincmnati, in Ohio, where the 
rock named the blue limestone, at least a thousand feet 
thick, forms the base of this and the neighbouring state 
of Indiana, and terminate on the south, in Tennessee. 
In Saratoga county, one of the limestone beds produces 
a fine-grained, durable marble, and marks, " like those 
produced in soft mud by drops of rain,*' have been ob- 
served on one of the strata, at Glen's Falls on the Hud- 
son.* On the Mississippi, above Dubuque, the lower 
limestones of this group are said again to appear, and 
thin beds of limestone and sbale, corresponding to the 
Upper part in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, and Illinois. 

Above this is the Wenlock shale of Conrad, the most 
important member of which is the Lockport limestone, 
composing, with the inferior Rochester shales, the 
Niagara group of Hall. In the east of New York this 
System is thin, but increases much, especially the lime- 
stone, towards the west, and at the falls is at least 200 
feet thick. Its fossils are partly identical with those of 
England, partly peculiar to America. Near Niagara the 
limestone is regularly stratified, and of a blueish or 
brownish-gray colour, fine granulär texture, and vitre- 
ous or resinous lustre. It contains bitumen, and also 
in cavities an hydrous gypsum and fluor spar. The 
gypsfum forms flattened masses mostly üve or ten tons 
in weight, but varying from a few pounds to even fifty 
tons. In Western Ohio this, " the cliflFlimestone," forms 
the most important rock, and attains a great thickness 
at Louisville in Kentucky and Madison in Indiana. It 
increases still more in Northern Illinois, and in Wiscon- 
sin and Iowa, having a thickness of several hundred feet 
(550 according to Professor Owen) on the Mississippi. 
It is here nearly horizontal, with a slight dip to the 
south, and is very deeply cut by ravines. The princi- 

• Mathw, New York Reports, p. 97. 
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pal lead-mlnes of the westem territory are in this fonna- 
tion, the mining district extending 87 miles fiom east 
to west, and 64 from north to soath, the annual produoo 
being about thirty miUion ponnds of lead. Even m 
New York, solphurets of lead and zinc, in veins or de- 
tached masses, oecur in this rock, bat in this westem 
region are very common, the veins being often twelve 
inches thick. Copper ore is also met with, but in far 
less amount.* 

The Wenlock limestones of Conrad correspond with 
the " Onondaga salt group " and the " Helderberg lime- 
stones of Hall." The former of these diflfer essentially 
from any of the British Silurian deposits,more resembling 
the new red sandstone of .that country. It consists of 
red atid green marls, with beds of gypsum, covered by a 
limestone Stratum, and attains its greatest thickness of 
800 to 1000 feet in the central parts of New York, 
thinning rapidly out on the east. It retains its füll 
dimensions as far west as the Niagara river, but disap* 
pears almost entirely on the Ohio near Louisville. All 
the important brine^springs of the United States are in 
thisformation ; but rock-salt has only been found in one 
place in the south-west of Virginia, about 18 miles from 
Abingdon. The rocks here are sandstone and marly 
elay, but at 60 feet deep a bed of gypsum, 160 feet thick, 
was Struck, and below it one of sadt, 60 to 70 feet tMck. 
The Springs contain from 10 to 20 per cent. of salt, the 
strength of the brine increasing with tiie depth of the ber- 
ing, which is necessary in all places. Some of them are 
1000 feet deep, and on the Muskingum some are 300 feet 
below the level of the ocean. In 1840, the Springs 
in New York produced 2,867,884 busheis of salt, and 
those in Virginia, 1,745,618 busheis ; the whole amount 
manu&ctured in the States being 6,179,174 bu8hel8.t 

♦ Silliman's Jour., vol. xliii. pp. a&-72, 147-149. 

t Hitchcook'8 Eiern. Geol., p. 190. HUdreth in SUlimui's 
Jour., Yol. xxiz. p. 1-154. For comparison with the above, it may 
be mentioned that the Cheshire Springs in England cont^ 25 
per cent. of «alt ; sea-wa|er abou^ 4 per ooat. In Southern 
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The Helderberg limestone has its greatest thickness 
(aboat 500 feet) in the mountains of that name, in Al- 
bany connty, and Schoharie ; bnt before reaching Niagara 
river becomes very thin, and in Western Kentucky and 
Indiana can scarcely be distinguished from the Niagara 
limestone with which it is in contaet. 

Tbe Ludlow rocks of Murchison are represented by a 
great group of fossiliferous shales and sandstones, well 
Seen near the Cayuga and Seneca lakes. In New York, 
it is upwards of 1000 feet thick, and contains a greater 
number of indiridual fossils than nearly all the other 
groups ; but westward, at Louisville in Kentucky and 
in Indiana, is represented by about 100 feet of black 
shale, nearly or quite destitute of fossils. 

Above thiß is the representative of the Devonian or 
Old Red Sandstone formation of Europe. In New York, 
the lower part of this is named the Chemung group, and 
has been recognised by Mr Lyell as bearing a most 
striking lithological similarity to the lower part of this 
formation in Forfarshire and other parts of Scotland, 
hoth in the thinly laminated gray sandstones and asso- 
ciatedgreen shales. This group here is 1000 to 1500 feet 
thick, but thins out west, being little more than 100 at 
the Cuyahoga Falls in Ohio. With the Portage and 
^^ardeau rocks it forms the whole shore of Lake Brie, 
from Dunkirk to Cleveland in Ohio ; the lower portions 
m this State being mostly shale, the middle sandstone, 
and the upper flagstones and shale. It contains very 
few fossils, but is marked with " casts of mud furrows," 
which in New York distinguish the Gardeau rocks. 
Farther west, in Indiana, these groups are about 300 
feet thick, the higher portions being sandstone, with 
cmieiform maases of limestone, composed of crinoidal 
fragments and broken shells, and sometimes oolitic. A 

Roada, the Elton Lake has from 25} to 29 per cent. of sali ; bnt 
leaa than a half of this generally common salt (ohloride of so- 
diiim). Other lakes near it contain from 19 to 24 per oent. of 
this mineral, with only 2 per cent. of other salts.— See Rose, 
A^se nach dem Ural, toL ii. pp. 264, 269. 
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red sandstone at Blossburg in Pennsylvania contains 
scales, which Mr Conrad refers to the Hobptychus nobp- 
hmmusy and has on this account been identified with 
the Upper Devonian rocks of Britain. It thins out, 
however, near the Crenessee river in New York, so tbat 
in the west of this State and in Ohio the coal formation 
rests directly on the former or Chemung group. In In- 
diana, Illinois, and Kentucky, a limestone rock inter- 
venes, some of whose foesils (Producta:) have been iden- 
tified with thoee of the carboniferous or mountain lime- 
stone of Britain, the most characteristic being, however, 
various species of Pentremites, The lower part of this 
rock is compact, very fine grained, and in part fit even 
for lithographic purposes ; the upper is coarser, contain- 
ing chert or homstone, and on the top oolitic. The 
mining district of Missouri, lying south of the river, 
seems to be situated in this limestone, which is here 
broken through by granite. Copper and lead ores are 
abundant in the stratified rock, and specular iron ore ina 
porphyry connected with the igneous formations. Pilot 
Knob, five htmdred feet high, and Iron Mountain, con- 
sist ahnost entirely of this ore, yielding seventy per cent. 
of metal. This rock seems to difier altogether both in 
character and position from any of the New York lime- 
stones, but is of great extent in the west, from Pennsyl- 
vania at least to Fort Leavenworth on the Missouri, and 
north to St Anthony's Falls on the MississippL'^ 

• Hau, New York Reports, and Notes on the Greoloey of the 
Western States, Sill. Jour., vol. zlii. p. 51 ; Ib., voL xly. p. 55- 
72. Proc. of Amer. Geol. Assoc. for 1843 ; Ib., voL xlv. pp. 
157, 340. In the last-mentioned limestone rock, on a slab ex- 
posed in the river-bed at St Louis, are figures of two human 
feet, which have been described by Schoolcraft and Mantell 
(who calls the rock sandstone) as actual marks, impressed when 
the rock was still soft. Dr Owen,^ in whose possession they 
now are, sees in them ** no inoredible display of anatomical 
knowledge or artistic skiU ; nothin|; more tnan we may fairly 
attribute to the observant and ingenious Indian," and considers 
them artificiaL The acute remark of Leonhard, that the im- 
pressionfl are isolated, and the footsteps of the Walking man not 
to be foUowed feurther, leave no doubt that this is the conect 
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The next great series of rocks is the Goal Formation. 
One great basin of these deposits is found in Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, the fundamental rock being a coarse gray or 
diab sandstone and conglomerate. In Ohio, the fine 
sandstone is estimated at 25 to 350 feet thick, the con- 
glomerate at 100 to 600, and the superior coal formation 
at 2000 feet. This basin Covers about 24,000 Square 
miles, and is bounded near the centre of Ohio by a line 
nmning north-east and south-west. Beyond this an- 
ticlinal axis the formation re-appears, occupying the 
ßouth-west of Indiana, a large portion of Illinois, even 
extending in a narrow belt across the Mississippi, and 
south of the Ohio, stretching through Kentucky into 
Tennessee, — ^this immense basin equalling in area almost 
the entire Island of Great Britain. In Missouri another 
imconnected coal deposit exists. The same conglomerate 
rock, preserving its essential character and fossils, still 
forms the base of the formation, which probably was at 
one time continuous over all these states. As coal is 
fonnd even on the eastem declivity of the Rocky 
Mountains, it is no improbable supposition that one 
vast formation once reached from them to the Alle- 
ghanies, of which the basins mentioned are the remnants. 

The coal found in this formation is of two kinds, the 
bituminous, and the anasphaltic coal or anthracite. In 
Europe the latter is more commonly associated with 
transition rocks, and this was formerly supposed to be 
the case also with that of the new world. But it is now 
considered identical in age with the coal of the Ohio 
basin and the similar deposits of Britain. This is proved 
by itsfibrous structurein someparts, markingitsvegetable 
origin, and by the beds of fire-clay, containing the Stig- 
maria ficaidet and other coal-plants, on which the an- 
thracite rests. Its peculiar character is undoubtedly 



view. Schoolcraft, Sill. Jour., vol. v. Mantell, Wonders of 
Geol., vol. i. p. 65. Owen in Sill. Jour., vol. xliii. p. 14-32 and 
plate. Hitchcock, Elem. Greol., p. 153. Leonhard, Fopulsere 
GeoU • 
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owing to the proximity of the igneoos formations of the 
east, the ooal always beooming more bituminooB as its 
distance from these incareases.* This yariety is diieij 
foand in PennsylTamay betwe^i ihe Susqvehaiuia and 
Delaware, forming three fields, two of them abont Bist j 
miles long by five broad, and the other somewhat smdler. 
The bed8 generally yary firom three to twenty-eight feet 
in thicknesB, but one extending tfaroughout i^e whole 
legion is from twenty-two to fifty feet thick, and in one 
place Bixty-fiye seams faaye been connted. At Blacks 
spring gap the aggregate amonnt of the coal ]a not less 
than ninety feet. Argillaceous carbonate of iron in beds 
or masses also occurs ; and the whole region is rising 
into much importance for its ooal aad mines, as the fol- 
lowing Statement i^ows. From 1820 to 1824, anthra- 
cite was only dug in one plaoe, and the prodnee rose 
from 865 to 9541 tons. The next yeat new mines were 
opened, and in 1829 the prodnee was 111,403 tons ; in 
1835, 557,508 tons ; in 1840, 863,489 tons. Its use is 
also no longer confined to the mann&ctnre of iron or 
other purposes where a strong heat is required, bat from 
the absence of smoke and dnst it is offcen preferred, for 
warming rooms, to the bitominons coal.t 

Bituminous coal prevails in the extensiye basins on 
the opposite side of the AUeghanies. In Ohio, the strata 
are nearly horizontal, or form long sloping ridges, and 
have been pierced to a depth of 1000 feet without 
meeting the inferior beds. Grray, ash-coloured, and 
brown sandstone, of quarts and mica, in a basis of clay 
or lime, is the most abnndant rock, and often at its ont- 
crop forms mural precipices 100 feet high. Near the 
eastem mountains, where the coal is also less bitumin- 
ous, it becomes red in some cases. The beds seldom 
exceed six feet in thickness, thoug^ a few are eight to 

• Silliman*s Jour., toI. xl. p. 370— Analyses of Coal. 
+ Taylor in Sill. Jonr., vol. xli. p. 80. Trans, of Pennsylvan» 
Geol. Soc., vol. i. p. 193. Rogers, Report on Pennsyl. for 1838, 

f. 84. Logan, Proceedings of London Geol. Society, March 
842. 
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ten, and one on the Monongahela eleven feet thick, the 
qiuUity improving with the dimensions. Only three 
or four workable seams are yet known, but probably 
eihers exist. Along with this mineral, date clay, shale, 
limestone, and marl abound. The structure and com* 
Position of the more westem basins, so £ur as they are 
known, are nearly similar, and all of them have a streng 
resemblance to Üie same formation in Britain. Even 
the fossil remains, at least the genera, are common in 
both r^ons, those of America being Lepidodendra, two 
feet in diameter, Calamites of great size, SigiUaria with 
niunerous perfectly preserved bristling spines, and many 
fems. In the upper part of the Illinois coal-field in 
Indiana, several stumps of fossil palms standing erect, 
and with the roots attached, have very recently been 
discovered, and appear to have been qoietly submerged 
in the place where they grew.* 

Near Bichmond in Virginia a ourious coal-field occurs, 
resting immediately on granite. It is about fifty miles 
long by twelve broad, and consists of shales, grits formed 
from the primary rocks, and two or three beds of coal 
from eleven to forty feet thick, the aggregate in some 
pits being fifby>two feet. The coal sometimes rests 
directly on the granite, or with only a few inches of 
fihale interposed, and fills the inequalities of this igneous 
rock. It is highly bituminous, though of inferior 
qnality below, where it contains sulphur and mnch in« 
flammable gas. Taylor described it as a transition forma- 
tion ; but Professor W. B. Rogers refers it nearly to " the 
bottom of the oolite formation of Europe, as its fossils of 
the genera Equisetum, Tseniopteris, and Cycadites or 
Pterophyllum, either agree specifically or correspond 
nearly with those of the oolite coal of Brora and the 
equivalent beds at Whitby."t 

• Hildreth on the Ohio Coal-field. Sill. Jour., vol. xxix. 

5. 1-154. Mather, Reports on Ohio for 1837 and 183Ö. SilL 
OUT«, vol. xl. p. 126 ; vol. xlv. p. 336. 

+ Taylor, Trans, of Pennsyl. Geol. Soc, vol. i. p. 275-297. 
Rogers, Ass. of Am. Geol. for 1842. Sill. Jour., vol. xliii. p. 175. 
Ib., p. 1-14. 
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Perhaps a somewliat older period should be ascribed 
to them, as in the superior beds Mr Redfield has found 
a fish of the genus Catopteros, three other q>ecie8 of 
whlch occur in the red sandstone £uiher north. Ac- 
cording to Professor Hitchcock, this formation fills ex- 
tensive troughs in the primary rocks, and consists of red 
or gray sandstones, slates, and shales, associated with 
beds of limestone and calcareous breccia. It occurs in 
Maine and the Valley of the Connecticut, and a wide 
belt runs from New Jersey south-west thröugh Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina. Through- 
out this whole extent from Nova Scotia to Virginia, it 
is associated with ores of copper, bitnminous shale, and 
protmding masses of greenstone, and the rocks, witha 
few local exceptions, have a general north-west dip. In 
the northem part of this formation, the Messrs Bedfleld 
have found five spedes of fossil fish, of the genus PoUbo- 
niscus Agass,^ and three of the Catopterus Red.y to which 
three new species have recently been added. Hence, 
and from its Hthological characters, it has been considered 
as the equivalent of the new red sandstone of Europe. 
Professor Rogers also identifies some of this series in 
Virginia with the keuper of Europe. In the same rock 
in Massachusetts and Connecticut, fossil footmarks, sup- 
posed to be those of birds, and hence named Omithich- 
nites, were observed by Dr Deane in 1884. Some of 
these are small, tiie foot being only half an inch long, 
and the step three or four inches ; others have a foot 
fifteen to seventeen inches long, with a step of four to 
six feet. These marks are very distinct, in some cases 
showing the lobate form of the joints of the toes, and in 
one case even " the pitted, ridged, and furrowed skin of 
the bottom of the foot." Professor Hitchcock has de- 
scribed twenty-seven varietiesof these impressions, seven- 
teen of which he has no doubt were, as he originally 
stated, formed by the feet of birds Walking on the soft 
mud of the yet unconsolidated rock ; the remainder he 
thinks may have been formed by saurian animals. The 
largest bird is conjectured to have stood from twelve to 
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oxteen feet high, thns surpassing even the dinomis of 
^ew Zealand, whose height is now reduced to ten feet. 
Uong with the foot-marks, impressions of ram-drops also 
»cctir. Professor Hitchcock's view of these fossils is now 
dmost uniyersaUy received, notwithstanding the nnwill- 
ngness, on theoretic grounds, of some geologists to admit 
he ezistence of such highly organized aTiimals at so 
»riy a period.* 

liie fall development of the older foesiliferous rocks, 
md their parallelism to those of Europe, is here inter- 
•npted. As mentioned, some strata connected with the 
^ group have heen descrihed as more recent, and Mr 
CJonrad announces the discovery of " well-characterized 
md undoubted oolite in the state of Ohio, where it 
»)ntains two European species of Trigonia, both of which 
Ire restricted to this system/'t This, however, does 
wt fill the immense gap down to the cretaceous System, 
ihe next well known extensive deposit. In the United 
States, true chalk is wanting, and the formation more 
resembles the green sand of Europe. The generic re- 
semblance of the fossils is, however, so strong, that no 
doubt is entertained of the identity of this with the 
cretaceous formation, though, of about 200 species from 
the Atlantic states, only one, the Bekmnitea mucronat^xs^ 
found in New Jersey and Alabama, seems common to 
Europe. Other identical or closely resembling species 
have, however, been mentioned ; and it is said that 
among the fishes are several species of sharks, some of 
which are found in the English chalk. Besides these, 
remains of tortoises and saurian reptiles, as the plesio- 
saums, Ichthyosaurus, mososaurus, and batrachiosaurus, 
also occur. This formation has been found near New 



• Hitchcock, Sill. Jour., vol. zxix. p. 307. Import on Geol. 



Mantell, and Owen, p. 177-188. Mr Xyell, ib., p. 394 ; also 
p. 314. 
t New York Report for 1841, p. 44. 
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York, and oocapies a wide zone, from New Jersey South- 
west to Alabama, with much of Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Tennessee, and Arkansas. Mr Lyell has shown that 
the beds classed as an upper division of this formation, 
and supposed to form a passage from the secondary to 
the tertiary Systems, truly belong to the latter. This 
is the case with the Wilmington limestone and con- 
glomerate, and also with the white limestone of the 
Santee rivcr in South Carolina, which, though resem- 
bling the chalk rooks of New Jersey, contaios only 
tertiary fossils.* 

This formation, also without chalk or flint, has lately 
been described by Mr Nicollet as covering a vast tract 
of country in the west, he having traeed it from the 
mouth of the Sioux river, where it rests immediately 
on the carboniferous limestone, for four hundred miles 
west. The rocks are in ascending order, argillaceous 
limestone, calcareous marl, ferruginous clay containing 
selenlte, and plastic clay with many fossils. Li the last, 
iron pyrites and lignite are abundant, which sometimes 
take fire, and produce much dense smoke, whence has 
originated the opinion that true volcanoes exist in that 
region. In about twenty fossils from this district, four 
agree with those of the east (Ämmanites piaoenta^ A. 
Conradi, Baculiteä wata^ Bekmnites mucronatus\ the 
last also fbund m the chalks of Europe. Others are 
remains of fishes, saurians, and a species of turtle.t 

Tertiary formations occupy much extent in the United 
States. They first appear in the Island of Martha*s 
Yineyard, on the coast of Massachusetts. They are 
again found in New Jersey, whence they extend south, 
covering most of the low country south-east of the 
boundary line of the primary formation formerly traeed 
as far south as Louisiana. They are thus of very great 
extent, and present considerable diversity of mineral 

* Proceedin^ of GecJ. Soo. Ibr May 1842. SilL Jour., toL 
xli. p. 182. Hitchcock, Eiern. GeoL, pp. 60, 331. 
t Ass. of Am. Geol. for 1843. Sill. «Tour^ yol. xIt. p. 153-156. 
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character. Beds of Ihnestone, conglomerate, slaty clays, 
red loam, siliceous burr-stone or mill-stone, and white 
or red sand^ are very common, the materiab in many 
places being plainly derived from the decomposition of 
the neighbonring primary rocks. The fossils seem very 
immerous, and have enabled Mr Lyell to class many of 
the local formations, in confonnity with the division he 
has proposed for the similar rocks in the Old World. 
Thns, jfrom the Miocene 8eries,two hundred and thirty- 
eight Shells, of which thirty-eight are recent, are known 
to Mr Conrad. Details regarding this formation are too 
local to be generally interesting, even would our limits 
admit of them. We shall only mention the beds of 
fossil infosoria, from twelve to thirty feet thick, and 
extending over large areas, found by Professor W. B. 
Rogers in the tertiary deposits of Virginia, where, he 
says, they often separate tie Eocene from the Miocene 
beds, but also occur included among the latter.* 

The superficial deposits of America have recently 
attracted much attention in connexion with glacier and 
aqueous action. Professor Hitchcock gives the follow- 
ing account of the lithological characters and superposi- 
tion of the drift or diluvium : — *^ The principal mass 
conaists of coarse sand, pebbles, and boulders, ofben 
several feet in diameter, usually mixed together con- 
fiisedly, but sometimes exhibiting, at least for small 
distances, more or less of a stratified arrangement. This 
mass of detritus, not unfrequently one hundred feet 
thick, occupies the lowest position ; that is, rests im- 
mediately on the smoothed and striated rocks in place. 
Sometimes there is mixed with it fine sand or mud ; 
and occasionally a limited mass of clay, appearing as if 
out of its original position. Aboye this deposit, in most 
of the larger Valleys, as those of the Hudson, Connec- 
ticut, and Penobscot, and in many of the smaller ones, 

• LyelL Proceedinjra of Gool. Soc^ May 1842, Feb. 1843, &o. 
Rojsers' Report on Virginia for 1840, p. 28. SilL Jonr., yoL 
xliu. p. 329 ; vol. xlv. p. 313. ^ . 
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-we find horizontal layeis of fine blue day, lately a 
mnch as one hnndred feet thick. Above the day, an 
of less thicknesBy we have a bed of sandy becomk^ 
«oarser towards the top» and exhibiting sometimes a 
ita surüace marks of a stronger movement in the watei 
by whicb it was deposited^ than conld bave taken plao 
while the day was in a course of formation. Scattere 
over the whole sarücey bat confined chiefly to tb 
region abonnding in gravel, we find insnlaied block; 
Bometimes rounded and sometimes angular."* We ma; 
addy that, as in Europe, the direction of this drift ba 
been in general from the north or north-west to tb 
aouth and south-east» even where the mountain ridge 
are placed transverse to this. In the west of Ne^ 
York, its progress has been west of south ; and ii 
other parts of that state it also seems to have Tariec 
somewhat from its normal course. The boulders an 
generally traced to rocks in the north, and the diif 
seems uniyersal over the whole country. Vast number 
of fragments of primary rocks are strewed over tb( 
Valley of the Missouri, and are found at Natchez on thi 
Mississippi. Mounds of detritus, described as morame« 
are also very common, and the smoothed, striated, an« 
fiirrowed surfieuses of rocks, now so generally ascribed t 
glacier action, occur in every quarter of the counti? 
In New Hampshire, they have been seen on Moun 
Monadnock 8250 feet, and on Mount Katahdin 400i 
feet high. The cause of these phenomena, whethe 
glaciers, diluvial floods, or oceanic currents, is still to 
much matter of hypothesis and contro versy to be notice( 
here.f 

Still more recent or alluvial formations are found oi 
most of the river banks and near their mouths. That a 
the mouth of the Mississippi is the most extensive, ani 
is rapidly iucreasing from the Sediment brought dowi 

• Hitchcock*s Address to Ass. of Am. Geol. 1841, p. 19. 

t Hitchoock, Address, &c.,p. 19-23. Eiern. Geol., p. 193-23A 
Also the State Reports, and many notices in the recent yolame^ 
of Silliman*s JonrnaL ^ i 
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by that immense river, having advanced seyeral leagaet 

even since New Orleans was built. To ihis dass also 

belong the beds, many feet thick, of infusoria found be- 

low peat in swamps in New York, Massachusetts, and 

otber parts of the country. In tiiese the species are 

nearly the same, and all of them now living, the most 

being refeiable to the biackish fresh-water forms of the 

seacoast, although some of them are now fonnd at a great 

distance from it. Ehrenberg mentions one hundred and 

£)rty-three species from North and South America as 

comnion to Europe, and seventy-one, or a third, as pe- 

culiar to the westem continent.* In this, or the drift, 

are also found many remains of animals of more gigantic 

bulky and a higher class of beings. These are extinct 

mammalia of the foUowing species, Elephas primogenius, 

Mastodon maximus, Megatherium, Megalonyx, Cervus 

Americanus or Fossil Elk, and the Walrus. A celebrated 

locality for these is the Big Bone Lick in Kentucky, in 

diluvium, from which Mr Cooper estimates that bones be- 

longing to one hundred skeletons of the mastodon, twenty 

of the elephant, one of the megalonyx, three of the ox, 

and two of the elk, have already been carried away. The 

animals are supposed to have been attracted thither 

by the salt-springs existing even at that early period, 

when many of the weaker individuals, crushed down 

among the immense herds, found a grave in this spot. 

Descriptions of these animals may be seen in Dr Buck- 

land's and other treatises on geology. In some parts of 

the country, as for example near the Falls of Niagara, 

bones of the mastodon have been found associated with 

Shells of existing species, showing that, geologically, the 

date of their extinction is very recent, though probably 

anterior to the introduction of man into the westem 

oontinent. The report of one found in Missouri, with 

fragments of its skin and sinews, which is supposed to 

bare been killed and bumt by the Indians, would require 

* Silliman's Jour., yoL xlüi. pp. 394, 328 ; rol. xzxix. p. 193. 
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confirmation.* No bone cayems similar to those of 
EuTope have yet been obeerved in ihe States, ihe remains 
being all of recent species. 

In concluding this skctch of American geology, it may 
not be improper to review the series of changes to which 
it bears witness. The first great mass of strata extends 
unbroken from the earliest transition down to the close 
of the coal formation. The primary rocks are probably 
mere metamorphic portions of this with ihe granite and 
similar igneous formations produced during the convul- 
sions which ndsed the whole above the ocean. The 
comparatively yery partial deposit of red sandstone seems 
to bare been the last and final member of this series, 
formed in the deep Valleys along the Atlantic coast 
when the rest of Uie continent was already above the 
waters. A long interval leaving no trace of geological 
change or disturbing agency foUowed. The cretaceous 
epoch again saw the laad below the ocean, and beds of 
chalk were deposited both on the east and west, thongh 
the chain of the Alleghanies was probably still above the 
ocean. In the tertiary period the same regions continned 
submerged, especially those on the Atlantic coast, though 
the total diversity of fossils would seem to show that 
this formation was also separated from the former by a 
longer or shorter interval. During the drift the whole 
country, except perhaps a few of the very highest moun- 
tains, appear to have been again subjected to aqueous 
action, much of this Singular deposit being probably 
formed whilst the continent was rising to its present 
elevation. At this time, also, much denudation of the 
inferior strata along the anticlinal axes seems to have 
taken place, a fäct of the highest importance in all theo- 
ries regarding the formation of the drift. In each of 
these revolutions the movements have been on a great 
Scale, and hence has resulted a most surprising simpllcity 
and immensity in the formations that cover this conti- 

• ßill. Joor., vol. zxxYi. p. 198. 
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lent. The vast riclmesB of its mineral resources is also 
A linportant element to the statesman or philanthropist 
Q calculating the future destiny of the country. '^ The 
»est arcliitectural materialsy granites, traps, porphyries, 
ienites, serpentmes, soapstones, limestones, primary 
lates and slaty rocks of every geological age, sandstones, 
ind conglomerates ahoond. The most usefiil minerals 
tre found also m large quantities ; ores of iron, copper, 
tnd leady gold and silver, the latter especiaUy as it exists 
n argentiferous galenas. Ahove all, coal-fields of im- 
^ualled magnitude, thickness, extent, and richness, with 
:]ays, marlsy and sands, and soils of every variety, fur- 
DifÄi to our Population all the means of national wealth 
and individual prosperity.*** 

BECnON n. BOTANT, 

Thb vast territory of the United States forms parts of 

several distinct botanical regions, characterized by pecu- 

liar plants adapted to the nature of their soll and climate. 

Two of these are generally recognised, — a northem, ex- 

tending south to lat. 36"^ ; and a southem, from this 

to lat. 30°. In the former, species of the two genera 

Aster and Solidago greatly abound, and the Conifcrae 

and Amentaces prevail more than in the corresponding 

regions of the Old World ; whilst the Cruciferse, the 

Cichoracee, and Cynarace®, are less numerous. In the 

second, the splendid Magnolias, and similar trees and 

plants, with Palms, Cycadacefle, and Cactaceae, show an 

approach to a tropical Vegetation. Besides the Umbelli- 

ferae, Cruciferae and Cichoraces of the former region, 

the Labiatffi, Cariophyllee, and Greraniacee, are also 

rare ; whilst trees with large shining leaves and showy 

ilowers aboond. In the former, pines, larches and ßrs, 

oaks, beeches and chesnuts, poplars, plane-trees, elms 

and ashes, formed the forests ; and the same plants were 

cultivated as in Europe. In the south, maize begins to 

* Silliman*8 Address to Ass. of Am. GeoL in Journal, toI« 
zliii. p. 240. 
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bethemore common grain; tobacco andcotton plantations 
abound ; and the woods are füll of magnolias^ tulip-trees^ 
camelias,laurel8,pa88ion-flowers,hollies,andpalms. This, 
howevery has reference more especially to ike Atlantic 
coast, as both the climate and Vegetation of the Pacific 
regions differ yery much. Even the immense basin of the 
Mississippi has its peculiar features ; and the emigrant, 
as he joumeys to tiie far west, finds himself in a milder 
climate, under the shadow of more noble and luxuriant 
trees, and sorrounded by other and brighter flowers. 
Many of the species characterizing these Tarioos regions 
will be found in the following reyiew of the principal 
families of plants in the United States.* 

We shall begin our survey of the Vegetation of the 
United States with the RanunculaceSy of which North 
America contains about a seventh of the whole order. 
They are mostly herbaceous plants, some of them very 
showy, and possessing more or less acrid properties. The 
only species with woody stems are some of the Clematis 
or Virgin's Bower, found among bushes or hedges, gene- 
rally with white, in others ((7. crispa and cylindrica) 
with large purple or ((7. viorna) blue flowers. Ane- 
moncs, among others, the A. nemorosa of the English 
botany, and the Ä. uniflora, the most beautiful and de- 
licate species of this fine genus, are common mostly in 
moist or swampy places in the central states. The He- 
patica triloba, possessing astringent properties, adoms 



* The principal anthorities for the Botany of the United 
States are — the Flora Americana of the Eider Michauz. who 
spent many years in colleotiog materials ; the Arbres Fores- 
tiers of his son ; the Flora Boreali-Americana of Pursh ; the 
Flora of North America,containiDff all theknown Indiffenous and 
Naturalized Plants growing North of Mexico, by Drs Torrey and 
Gray, now in course of pubücation ; and the works of BartrauL 
Barton, and others, with yarious incidental notioes in books ci 
travels. The Flora of British America, by Sir William Hooker, 
is also verv useful. In the following sketch we have foUowed 
the natural arranffement of Lindley, the nomenclature of the 
plants beine mostly that of Pnrsh. Had the valnable work of 
Torrey and Gray oeen completed, we shoold have preferred 
foUowmg it. 
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witli its blue or porple flowers the sides of the fertile or 
rock j hüls from Carolina north wards. A characteristic 
plant of the northem region is the Hydrastis CanadensiSy 
vnth pale rose-coloured flowers, red berries, and yellow 
TootSy of a streng narcotic smell and bitter taste, fumish- 
ing a fine dye, and also used as a tonic. It grows prin« 
eipally on a fertile soil in the shady woods or among 
Tocks, especially in the AUeghany Mountains. The 
Eanunculus here, as in Europe, is a large genns ; and 
many British species, as R, Flammula^ auricomusy repens^ 
acrUy &c.y display their yellow flowers in the pastures 
and meadows of the New World, along with the Caltha 
or Marsh Marygold. In the cedar swamps and moun- 
tain bogs of Virginia and the northem states, grows the 
Coptis trifolia or Crold Thread, a small delicate plant 
with white flowers, whose root — ^a pure and powerful 
bitter — is a popidar medicine, and also used by the na- 
tlves to dye yellow. In the southem states and Valley 
of the Missouri are found three or four species of Delphi- 
fdum or Larkspur, with blue flowers, and in the Atlan- 
tic states also the Aconitum or Monk's Hood. The 
Actea Amerieana (A. rubra and alba, Bigel.), growing 
in the deep mould collecting among rocks in the shady 
woods, is accounted a valuable medicine by the natives, 
who name it the B.ed or White Cohosh,from the colour 
of the berries which succeed its white flowers. The Xan- 
thorhixa apü/oHOy a low shrub, with Compound leaves 
and panicles of dark purple flowers, contains an intensely 
bitter gum and resin ; and both the wood and bark are 
used as tonics. 

Allied to the last order, and forming a transition to 
the next, fix)m which they are distingui^ed by their 
watery Juices, are the Podophylle» or May-apple tribe. 
Besides the P. peUatum^ whose green fruit, about the 
size of a plum, is eaten, whilst the root is one of the 
safest cathartics known, the Jefferaonia diphpUay with 
similar properties, found principally on the limestone 
hüls of Virginia and Tennessee, constitute this truly 
American order. 
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Though the Papaveniceie are principaüj Earopean 
plants, yet seyeral have fonnd their way into North 
America. Only one of the genus which has given its 
name to the order is mdlgenous to that oontinent, but 
farther north than the region we are now eonsidering. 
The Bloodwort (Sanguinaria öanadenHs)^ so naxnedfrom 
its crimson juice^ is a characteristic plant of the northem 
division. Each stalk termlnates m a Single white flower ; 
and the root, according to Barton, is in large doses emetto 
and cathartic, and in smaller stimulant and expectorant. 
The Argemone Mejncana grows as &r north as Florida ; 
and in Georgia there is a very heautiful variety, with 
white flowers. The seeds, said to be narcotic, especially 
when smoked with tobacco, are sometimes used as a 
Substitute for ipecacuanha, and the Mexicans polish 
fiimiture with an oil expressed from them. The Fu- 
maries or fiimitory tribe, allied to this, present few in- 
teresting plants. The most remarkable are the Diclytra, 
handsome herbaceous plants, with two curious spurs or 
prolongations of the corolla, which have giren occasion to 
the inhabitants to name one (2>. CucuUaria) Yellow- 
breeches. The Corydalis, pretty little plants, with lively 
red or yellow flowers, are often cultivated in this country 
as Ornaments to rock-work. The Fumaria officinaUs, 
regarded as a mere weed, has probably been introduoed 
from Europe. 

In the tribe of Water-lilies (Nymphaaeea) few in- 
teresting plants occur in North America. The Nuphar 
lutea of the English botany is found expanding its yel- 
low flowers in the lakes of the Alleghany Mountains. 
The Hydropeltidee, another order of water-plants, are 
peculiar to America, the most interesting being the 
JET. purpurea^ so named from the purple colour of the 
flowers and whole plant, which is covered with a viseid 
gelatinous matter. The Nelumbiacese, also natives of 
the stagnant or slow-running waters of the northem 
hemisphere, are chiefly remarkable for the beauty of 
their flowers. The Cyamus flavicomus of Pursh, with 
large yellow flowers resembling a double tulip, and 
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round leaves, Covers the lakes and ponds of Carolina and 
Vu^ginja. It is also found near Philadelphia, where it 
is thought to hare been introduced by the Indians, who 
are very fond of its seeds, which are agreeable to the 
taste, äiough less celebrated than those of the holy 
Cyamns or l^;yptian bean of Pythagoras. Its tubers, 
osed for food by the Osage and other westem Indians, 
are, when bolled, as fsiiinaceous and agreeable as the 
potato. 

The Magnoliacese are pecnliarly a North American 
Order, characterizmg the south of the United States, 
where they abound in the swamps, woods, and on the 
»des of the hüls. The general character of the order is 
to hare a bitter tonic taste and large fragrant Towers, 
which produce a decided action on the nerves. The most 
stately is the Laige Magnolia or Big Laurel (M, grandu 
fora)y which nsually attains a height of sixty to seventy 
feet, though some are ninety feet high, and from two 
to three feet in diameter. No tree east of the Mississippi 
at all approaches this in majestio aspect, süperb foliage, 
and magnificent flowers. Its thick, leathery, persistant 
leayes, six or eight inches long, are green and brilliant 
in the centre of the forests, but where exposed to the 
sun on their margins, acquire a rusty hue. Its sweet- 
smelling white flowers, seven to eight inches broad, sur- 
pass those of almost any other tree in size and number, 
three to four hundred being often found on one. The 
fruit is a kind of cone, from which the seeds, when ripe, 
'lang by slender threads. The wood is very white, and 
of a soft texture. This tree grows in the forests of 
South Carolina and Greorgia, west to the MiBsiasippi, 
over a district of seven hundred to eight hundred Square 
leagues. A more hardy tree is the Magnolia glauca^ 
which grows wild on Cape Ann in Massachusetts, and 
flourishes in most exposures in that State, though only 
M a shrub with deciduous leaves. Its proper abode 
is the marshes on the shores of Carolina and Georgia, 
where it is a tall tree with evergreen leaves and upright 
l>ninGhe8. Its common height is twenty to thirty feet» 
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reaching to forty in favonn^le aitiiatioii8,and iis solitary 
flowers are only two or three inches broad. According 
to Barton, they are so stimulating as to produce per 
roxysms of fever, and even of inflammatory goni, 
whUst the bark of the root is an important tonic. Thk 
tree has many populär names, as the small xnag^olifly 
swamp Sassafras, sweet bay, white bay, swamp laurel, 
and beaver wood. The Cucumber-tree {M. aouminata) 
equals the big laurel in size, and grows in the high 
conntry south of the Hudson, at a distance from Üie 
sea. The wood is fine-grained, of a yellowish^brown 
colour, and takes a beautiful polish, but is not darable. 
In Virginia, its cones, which when green resemble y oung 
cucumbers, yield a spirituous tincture, employed for 
rheumatic affections, or, infiised in grain brandy, a whole- 
some bitter, thought a specific against autumnal fevers. 
The Umbrella-tree {M. tripetala)^ is named from its 
large leaves, often about twenty inches long and eight 
broad, which, growing at the end of the branches, spread 
out like a parasol. Its white flowers, seven inches broad, 
and very fragrant, are said to produce headach and nau- 
sea. The M. macrophyüa or Michaux* Magnolia, about 
thirty-five feet high, grows in the dense woods of Ten- 
nes8ee,and has leares about three feet long and ten inches 
broad, with white flowers above nine inches broad, thus 
surpassing all the others. The last of this order we shall 
notice is the Liriodendran tuHpifera, the White or Red 
Foplar of Michaux, but better known as the Whitewood 
or Tulip-tree. It grows wild as far north as the Con- 
necticut, and even in Canada ; and is naturaUzed in 
Massachusetts. In the Atlantic states it attains a height 
of eighty to a hundred feet, and two or three feet in 
diameter; but in the woods of Kentucky it is fine- 
quently fourteen to sixteen feet in circumference, and 
the eider Michaux measured one near Louisville twenty- 
two feet six inches round, at five feet irom the ground, 
and which he estimated at a hundred to a hnndred and 
forty feet high. It is one of the most highly omameD- 
tal and useM trees in America^ with bright cheerfol 
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foliage, and red or yellow flowers mixed with green. 
Its bark is considered an excellent tonic, even equal, it 
is Said, to ihe Peruyian, and the wood, of a yellow or 
dtron colonr^is cloae-grained, hard, and much esteemed.* 

The Illicium or Aniseed-tree, is by Lindley sepa- 
lated from the Magnolias, on account of its aromatic 
properties and dotted leaves, which, however, seem 
not peculiar to it. There are two species in North 
America, the I, floridanumy found on the Mississippi, 
with large dark purple flowers, and leaves having a very 
aromatic scent when bruised ; and the L parviflorumy 
with yellow flowers, which Barton makes the same with 
the I. anisatuniy whose seeds are the star-anise of the 
Shops, and the flavouring substance of the amsette de 
Boinieaox. 

The Ananaces are also aromatic stimulant plants, but 
belonging mostly to tropical countries, few are found 
in the region we have now to notice. Pursh has de- 
scribed them ander the genus Porcelia. The P. triloba, 
or Papaw-tree, grows principally on the overflowed 
banks of rirers in the southem states. It is a small 
tree, with dark brown flowers and a large yellow insipid 
frnit, Said to contain a very actiye acid principle. The 
P. parviflora has smaU dark purple flowers, those of the 
P. grandiflora are large and white. The Schi^andra 
coecinea, a handsome climbing plant of Greorgia, with 
scarlet flowers, is related to this order, but wants the 
aromatic and bitter properties. 

The Umbellifene, though principally inhabitants of 
the northem parts of the earth, are yet few in North 
America. The genera are frequently common to it and 
Europe, but the species seem for the most part peculiar. 
Some exceptions to this, however, occur, as the very 
poisonous Cicuta virosa and maculata^ the Fool's Parsley 
{JEthusa Cynapium), and the Loveage {lAgrisHcum 
ScoHcum), with the parsnip and carrot, which, though 
frequently found wild, are thought to be of European 
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origin. Few of the American species have any inteiest- 
ing properties, the leaves being mosüy poisonous, like 
those of Europe, and the seeds innocenty and sometimes 
warm and aromatic. The Eryngium aquaticum is nsed 
by the natives as a medicme ; the genus Sium is cele- 
brated for the dangerons qualities of its herbage, espe- 
cially for cattle, and is carefiilly destroyed by the fai- 
mers ; the root of the Charophyüum GlayUmi or Osmo- 
rhizüy has an agreeable scent and sweet taste. 

Related to these are the Araliaces, of whicli the 
Panax quinque/blium or Ginseng, closely resemblingthat 
of Nepauly was formerly exported from America in con- 
siderable quantities on account of its invigorating and 
stimulant properties, but is now little esteemed by 
European physicians. The Äralia nudicaulis is used as 
a Substitute for sarsaparilla, and sold under that name 
in the shops. The A. racemosa or Spikenard is also 
esteemed as a medicine ; and the berries of A, spinosety 
the Angelica-tree found in Illinois and the fertile woods 
of Lower Virginia, when infased in wine or spirits, are 
thought a specific for relieving rheumatic pains ; and 
the bark of the root is a populär remedy for the bite of 
the rattlesnake. The common ivy belongs to this order, 
but is not a native of North America. 

The Grossulacese, of which our currants and goose- 
berries are good examples, are very common on the 
mountains and in the woods of North America. Their 
fruit much resembles that of the species now named ; but 
in the wild varieties is often either insipid or extremely 
acid. Most of the species found in the east of the United 
States extend north into Canada, and are described in a 
former volume of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library.* The 
Ribes triflorurriy with small pale red berries, grows on the 
Blue Mountains of Pennsylvania and Virginia, and the 
M, gracile of Pursh on the rocks and mountain-pastures 
from New York to Carolina. Its berries are purple or blue, 
about the size of black currants, and of a delicious taste. 



* British America, yoL üi. p. 309, 
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!rhe Berberry tribe are neither numeroiis nor inter- 
esÜDg in North America, where, however, two or three 
species of Berberis occur, with pleasant acid berries. The 
Tines are also of little importance, none approaching in 
qnality to the European species. The berries of the 
Summer grape ( Vitis astivalis^ of a dark blue colour, are 
Said by Pursh to be very agreeable to eat, and frequently 
conrerted into a good home-made wine. Those of the 
V. rotundifoUa are large, dark blue, and agreeable to the 
taste, being commonly named the Bull or Bullet-grape. 

An account of the smgular structure of the Sarra- 
cenis or Pitcher-plants, has been given in a former 
volume of this work,* to which we would now refer, 
Of the six species, five are confined to the swamps and 
marshes in the southem states, east of the AUeghanies, 
and only one extends north to Newfoundland. The 
largest, with leaves often two feet long, is the Sarracenia 
flava, growing from Virginia to Florida. Distinguished 
from this by its spotted leaves, is the S, variolaris, found 
in Carolina and the south. The S, psUtacina, with short 
leaves beautifully marked with white spots, and purple 
£owers on long stalks, is abo a native of the swamps of 
Greorgia and Florida. The Dionea muscipvla or Venus* 
My-trap, an analogous species, no less remarkable for 
its curious properties, is found in the bogs of North 
Carolina. 

The Onagracese are numerous in North America, 
though not confined to that quarter of the globe. The 
Oenotheroy or Tree-primrose, is a large genus, principally 
with yellow flowers, which Pursh says in the 0. biennis 
shine with a phosphorescent light in dark nights. This 
plant has been cultivated for its eatable roots, and is now 
naturalized in Europe. The flowers of 0. speciosa are 
laige, and have an agreeable smell ; whilst the O.fruti^ 
cosa is commonly known under the name of sundrops. 
The 0. macrocarpa, found on dry hüls in Missouri, sur- 
passes all oihers in the size and beauty of its flowers. 

• British America, voL iü. 
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The calyx, spotted with purple, is covered with a fine 
white silky down, and the corolla of a bright yellow, 
with orange veins^ is sometimes six inches in diameter, 
with a tube seven inches long. The Clarkia and the 
Oauroy with beautifiil purple or rose-coloured flowers, 
also belong to this order, together with Epilobiumy 
containing many British species. The JusHiBo^ with 
yellow flowers, frequents the swamps of the 90uthem 
and westem states, where many species of Ludwigia ^so 
grow. In subordinate Orders, we find the Circcea or En- 
chanter's Nightshade ; and, growing in stagnant waters, 
the MyriophyUumy ProserpinacOy and Hippuris vulgari9, 
or Horsetail of the English botany. 

The genus Bheoeiay belongmg to the order Melasto- 
mese, contains several Tcry beautiful American plante 
mostly natives of bogs or wet woods in the warmer states. 
The Pkiladelpusy the Mock-orange or Syringa, in an 
Order named from this genus, are elegant shnibs, cul- 
tivated for their flowers. AUied to it is the Decumaria^ 
climbing plants, one of them the 2>. sarmentosoy grow- 
ing in the cedar swamps of Virginia and Carolina, espe- 
cially in that named the Dismal Swamp, where it ascends 
to the top of the tallest trees. 

The Witch-hazel (Hamamelis virginica\ found in all 
the Atlantic states, is a singular shrub. It is &om ten 
to twelve feet high, and usually begins to show its yel- 
low flowers in October, and continues blossoming tili 
February, when it ripens its fruit, thus reversing the 
Order of other plants. Related to it are the Dogwood 
tribe, the most important of which is the Gomus Florida^ 
a beautiful small tree, usually about twenty feet high, 
and four inches in diameter, but often ten or flfteen feet 
more in height. The bunches of small greenish-yellow 
flowers are surrounded by a large white inrolucre, tinged 
with red, which renders this tree when in blossom one 
of the finest omaments of the forests. Its wood, hard, 
compact, fine-grained, and of a chocolate colour, is much 
valued. Its bark is bitter and a good tonic, being used 
in intermittent fevers. The young branches, stripped 
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of iheir bark, are rabbed against the teeth to whiten 
tiiem ; and Barton states tliat the Indians extiact a red 
dye firom the hark of the roots. The other species are 
smaller than this ; and the hark of the 0, sericea has 
sunilar tonic properties. 

The Loranthaces are parasitic plants taking root in 
others, at whose expense they live. The Mistletoe ( Fw- 
cum flavesceni)y rooting especially on oaks, is the only 
representative, in the country east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, of this Order, which belongs especially to tropical 
regions. 

The Cactaces or Indian Figs are exclusively an Ame- 
rican family, thongh now transplanted to most parts of 
the World. They are, however, chiefly tropical plants, 
only a few finding their way into the United States. 
Of these the Opuntia or Prickly Fear is the most com- 
mon, growing on the east of the Mississippi, as far north 
as New Jersey in lat. 41°, but on the Missouri, and along 
the Rocky Mountainsto lat. 46 ''or 46?. It has large yellow 
flowers, and red berries which are eatabliß. Other genera 
and species occur west on the Missouri, but, owing to the 
difficulty of preserving specimens, not weU characterized. 

The Cruciferae seem relatively less numerous in Ame- 
rica than inEurope,though the distinction is not sostrong- 
ly marked as at one time supposed. This is a very impor- 
tant natural order of plants, embracing many of the most 
usefiil vegetables ctdtivated by man. Arabis is one of 
the largest genera, but presents no important species, 
though the leaves of the A. rhomboidea^ which grows 
near riyulets, form a Substitute for cresses. The Carda^ 
miney or Ladies' Smock, is also a large genus of interest- 
ing rock and mountain plants ; but the flowers of the 
most common species in the United States are small 
and white. DentariOy closely related to this, has larger 
and more showy flowers, those of the 2>. laciniata being 
purple, and of the D. diphylla pale red, tinged with 
yellow. The roots of the latter possess the acrid rola- 
tüe prindple so common in this order, and the plant is, 
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on this account, named Pepper-root hy the natiTes, who 
use it instead of mustard. Draba is more common north 
of the region we are now considermg» only eight out of 
thirty-two species in the North Amerkan flora occnr- 
ring in the United States. The Thlapsi arvense and 
Burm pastorii, er Shepherd's-puise of our fields, are 
also found ; and the latter is one of the most common 
weeds in cultivated ground, but probably not indigenous. 
The Sea-kale {Oakik maritima)^ with its purple flowers, 
abounds on the shores of the Atlantic as far south as 
Georgia, and also on the shores of the Great Lakes. 
From Virginia north to New England the Water-cress 
{Nastvrtium qfficinale) grows abundantlj, but is less 
truly American than some others of the genus. Our 
common species of Cabbage and Tumip {Brassica) are 
cultivatedy and sometimes found growing wild, but are 
probably not indigenous. 

Nearly related to this order is tiie genus Cieomey 
many of which also possess acrid stimulating properties. 
The root of C. dodecandra is used as a yermifuge, and 
the leaves produce inflammation of the skin. The 
flowers of this species are purple ; those of the C. penta- 
fhylla are of a pale red and curious structure. 

The Violets, those well known and fevourite plants, 
are pretty numerous in America, and some of the species 
are very beautiful. Among them is our well known 
heartease (D. tricolor)y flourishing on the dry rocky 
hills from New York south to Greorgia, and as far west 
as Missouri and Arkansas. The F. pedata has Icirge 
blue flowers, sometimes adomed with purple ; the F. so- 
gittata has also blue flowers, but with a white spot be- 
low and purple veins ; and those of the F. papilionacea 
are blue, streaked and bearded with yellow down. The 
F. clandestina is so named from hiding its flowers — 
amall and of a chocolate brown colour — ^under the rotten 
Wood or leaves amongst which it grows. According to 
Pursh, it is found in the shady beech woods on the high 
mountains of Fennsylyaniay and is named Heal-all by 
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the inhsbitonts, who nse it in onring all kinds of woundff 
and sores. Torrey and Gray think it» howeyer, only a 
kte flowering variety of the F» f^oMda^ wliose flowers 
are white with purple veins. 

The Dröseroy^eiietLie herbaeeous plants, with aeid 
and slightly acrid propertieSy-Hire found in mdst placea 
in most of the states. The most elegant is the D. ßli- 
f&rmis^ with long thTOa<Uike loaves, and krge puvple 
iowerSy discoyered by Pursh in the swamps of Ihe pine 
harrens of New Jersey. A few ^ecies of the beantifdl 
paasion-flowers, the pride of the sonthem regions of 
America, haye found their way into the States. The 
most remarkable is tiie Pagsijhra incamatOy with beau- 
tifhl blne and yariegated flowers, which flonriahes on 
the banks of the riyeiB in Virginia and Carolina. 

The Hyperioaoes are pretty numerons in North 
America, and most of the speoies are pecnliar to that 
conntry. The flowers are generally yellow ; and the 
Juice, of the same colour, possesses cathartic and febri- 
fugal properties. Hypericum ameenum is an elegant 
plant, aboye two feet high, with large bright gold 
flowers. The J7. proliftcum is the most hudy and 
common of the cultiyated species. J7. perforatumy or 
St. John's Wort, is one of the most troublesome weed% 
though Pursh thinks it has been introduoed from 
Enrope. The Ascyrum and Elodea are also American 
genera, but with no remarkable q>ecies. 

One of the most omamental North American trees is 
the Gordonia LasianthttSy which grows luxuriantly in 
the swamps which trayerse the pine barrens of Florida 
and Louisiana, where it offcen coyers fiffcy to a hundred 
aores. It is the lobloUy bay of the natiyes, and is 
valued only for the splendour of its large white flowers, 
and the beanty of its eyergreen foliage, as the wood is 
soft, light, and not flt eyen for buming. It attains a 
height of sixty to eighty feet, with stems eighteen inches 
in diameter, and oontinues in flower for two or three 
months. The O, pubesceMy or Franklinia, is a smaller 
but still elegant tiee, with numerons laige flowers, also 
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white and sweet-smelling.* The Stewartia virginica 
is a yery omamental shruh, from six to twelve feet 
high, with white flowera, freqnenting the swamps of 
Virginia and Carolina. 8. perUagyna, from the moon- 
tains of Carolina and Creorgia, is likewise a heantiful 
ahmhy with larger cream-colonred flowers. 

The Aceraoes, or Maples, oonfer their chief splendoor 
on the American forests in the £ei11 of the year. They 
hear the cold well, and, mized with the h^h, sncceed 
the forests of pines, larches, and firs in the north, to he 
followed, in their tum, in the south hy the oaks and 
chesnuts, their headquarters heing ahout lat. 43^ to 46®. 
Seven of the North American species are ranked hy 
Michanx as forest-trees, ihe finest heing the Acer dasy- 
earpunty or white maple, the soft maple of the Atlantic 
States. The finest are fonnd on the Ohio and ihe clear 
gravelly streams that flow into it, where the splendoor 
of its foliage — ^brilliant green ahove and silvery white 
helow — as it is altemately reflected on the waters, strikes 
all travellers with admiration. The wood is fine- 
grained, soft, and light, hut is little esteemed, and the 
sap does not ahound in sugar. The red flowering or 
swamp maple (Ä, rubrum)^ which prefers marshy situa- 
tions, is often confounded with Üie former, hut the 
wood is of a hetter quality, and in old trees, where the 
fihres are twisted, fumishes the curled maple. Its hlos- 
soms are the earliest ensigns of spring, often coyering 
the whole tree with their deep red Clusters hefore a single 
leaf has appeared. These are followed hy the fruit of 
the same tint and equal heauty ; whilst in the autumn 
the leayes assume the same brilliant scarlet hue, and 
appear like flames kindling along the horders of the 
forests. The neblest of the genus, however, is the sugar 
maple, Ä, saccharinumy which attains a height of seventy 
to eighty feet, and grows principally in the northem 
States, — Bome of the largest heing found on Groat Island, 
at the Falls of Niagara, — ^but also coyers some million 

* Michanx, Arbres Forestiers, tome ÜL p. 131-136. 
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acres in Genessee, and the higher parts of Pennsylvania 
and eyen of Georgia. The wood is rose-coloured, of a 
fine grain, fumishing curled and bird's-eye-maple, and 
forms good firewood. Michaux states that four-fifths 
of the American potash are prepared from the ashes of 
Um tree. It also is most productive of sugar, each 
tree ylelding about four pounds annnally on an ave- 
rage, bnt one, it is said, even thirty-three Ibs. The 
black maple (A. nigrum) closely resembles this, and is 
probably a mere variety, the darker hue of its foliage 
being the chief distinction ; the others are smaller and 
uninteresting trees. The ash-leaved maple or box-elder, 
now forming a peculiar genas {Negu7ido)y is rarely 
found east of the Alleghanies, attaining its füll height 
of fifty feet only in the forests of Tennessee and Georgia.* 
The Horse Chesnut, or Buck's Eye of America, con- 
tahis some fine trees, of which we may mention the 
^scultu flavüy with yellow flowers, found sometimes 
eighty feet high in the mountains of Virginia and the 
woods of Kentucky, but dwindling in the Southern 
states to a shrub of only four or six feet in height. The 
Ohio Buck's Eye {Ä, Ohioensia)^ growing especially on 
the river from which it is named, and not found in the 
Atlantic states, is only remarkable for its pretty groups 
of white flowers, the wood being soft and worthless. 

Many species of Polygala, or Milk- wort, occur in the 
United States. The P. Senega^ found in the Alleghany 
Mountains, and in the dry woods of most of the northem 
states, is the celebrated Seneca Snake-root, employed as 
a eure for the bite of the rattlesnake, but now sup- 
planted by more efficacious remedies. The root, accord- 
ing to B^ton, is used with much success in croup, and 
possesses stimulant, emetic, and numerous other pro* 
peities. It also contains a peculiar vegetable piinciple 
named Senegin. 

* Michaux, Arbres Forestiers, tome ü. p. 203-251, For the 
process foUowed in preparing susar, see british America 
(Edinburgh Cabinet Library), toL iu. p. 313-315 ; and Michaux, 
tome ü p. 226, &c. 
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A conaideiable num^r of Malyace» are fimnd Ib tfae 
temperate piffts of North America^ wheie ihey fom 
about a 125th of the whole pluenogamous vegetatko« 
The nnmeioiis geniu Hibiscus contauis manj sbowy 
plants. The nnripe pod» of the Okro or Gombo (Ä. 
escukntus) are yeiy mucilaginousy and aie a fäYOurite 
ingredient in soupi^ or are plekled like capeis. The 
Cristaria coccinea ia a curious plant, eovered with denae 
dose hair, found on the dry piairies (^ the MissoorL 
The genus Tüia» or Lime-trees, whieh bebngs to an^ 
other but allied order, also contains seyeral beautifiil 
omamental and usefal ti'ees^ with laige broad leares. 
The T, Amerieana grows from Canada to Virginia^ and 
on the mountainsy even to Greoigia, attaining a he^;fat 
of sixty to seventy feet, with a stem three or four feet 
indiameter. 

There are sereral specles of Rhamnns or Buckihom 
found in the United States, especially the warmer parts» 
the berries of which have usually medicinal propertie^ 
though those of the B, a/nt/o/ti/«are esteemed aa food by 
the Indians. The genus Oeanothut^ or Eed-root» is pe- 
culiar to North America. The C. Amerioanus Is tdao 
known as the New Jersey tea, having been used daring 
the reyolutionary war for that purpose. The Zixyphui 
volubüii is a veiy common climbing plant in the Dismal 
Swamp in Virginia, where it is named Supple Jack. 

Of Üie laige and important &mily of the Euphorbiaees, 
nearly a half belcmg to equinoctial America» bat only 
about fifty. are found in the north of that continent. 
They generally abound in an acrid milky secretion^and 
many of them are of great importance in medicine. 
Seyeral species of croton, but with no useful properties^ 
occur in the south. The root of the Euphorbia Ipe- 
eacuanha, a small plant found in the pine barr^is of 
New Jersey and Carolina, is said by Barton to be equal 
or snperior to the true ipecacuanha, and is unpleasant 
neither in taste nor smell. It descends yery deep, Punh 
having traced it frequently six feet down, with no ap- 
pearance of coming to an end. The Jatropa stimuhfth 
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a Yery prickly plant^ is a common weed in Carolina» 
where it is yery injarioos to the feet of the negroes, who 
name it Tread-softl y. It has a tnberous root, which is 
eatable, and resembles that of the /• manikotf from which 
the oassava and tapioca are piepared. The Ricinus or 
Castor-oü Nnt» is common in the old plantations of Vir« 
ginia and Carolina, bnt is thonght to haye been intro- 
duced by the n^^roes. 

Althongh the Silenacec and Alsinaces are calcnlated 
to compose one 72d pari of the flowering plants of North 
America, yet few of them are deserving of notice. The 
Dianthtis armeriay or common pink, is allowed not to be 
indigenons, but another species grows in South Carolina. 
The Silene inflata is also common ; and the root of the 
S, virginicay a beautiful plant with dark crimson flowera^ 
growing in Illinois and the west of Virginia, has been 
employed as an anthelmintle. SteUaria, Arenaria, (7e- 
rastiutn, with seyeral others of the most common British 
genera, and eyen species, are found in the United States, 
where iheÄgrastemmaOithagOy or common cockle,though 
not indigenous, is a weed no less noxious to the husband- 
man than in its natiye regions. 

Seyeral species of Qeranium occur in America, among 
others the G. robertianunty agreeing in eyery character 
with that of Europe. The (7. macuUUumy with large 
purple flowers, has a powerful astringent principle, 
whenoe it is named Alum>root, and yalued as a medicine. 
Of the allied genus Impaüens two species occnr, one of 
which, the /. paUiday was long regarded as identical with 
the Nolitangere, but is considered as a distinct species by 
Hooker. The Oaalis aeetoieUa or Wood-sorrel, with some 
other species, is also common in the American woods. 

The Rosace«, or Rose tribe^ are too well kno wn plantd 
to need any long description. The Rosa ksrngata, in the 
woods of Georgia, is an eyeigreen species, which climbs 
to a great height. The E. penduUna, or rose withont 
thoms, is a common species in the gardens. The Rvbus 
IdauSy or common raspberry, is found in many yarieties, 
but probably not natiyes^ though the IL strigosus or red 
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raspberry resembles it very mach. Many other specles 
with agreeable fruit occur,* and the root of B, viUosui 
is a populär astriugent medicine. The common straw- 
berry (^Fragaria vesca)^ certainly natiye, is fi«quently 
found wild in New England, and also on the north- west 
coast. Several species of this and of other European 
genera occur in the States, which we cannot stop to 
notice. The Purshia /ru2entotoynamed after the author 
of the American flora, is a singular plant, and almost 
the only shrub found in the harren sandy praines be- 
tween the Missouri and Colombia. 

In the sub-order of the Pomaces are many species of 
the hawthom (CraUegui), The common apple also 
abounds in the woods, but is not a native. The Sweet- 
scented Crab-tree (Pyrus coronaria) is valued as an 
omamental tree, and especially for the beauty of its 
sweet-scented flowers, whilst its fruit forms an excellent 
preserve. The May-bush (^Amelandiier Botryapium) is 
a small tree with very agreeable black berries. Of the 
Amygdalese, the sloe (Prunus spinosa) is frequently 
found in the Pennsylvanian hedge-rows, but has been 
introduced from Europe. Under this genus Pursh 
despribea many species of the cherry (Cer€i»us)y some of 
which have eatable fruit, though inferior to that of oor 
gardens.t 

The Leguminoua plants are very numerous in the 
United States, where 183 species are known, or one 
ispecies fewer than in northem Europe. Of these, six- 
teen belong to Decandolle's division of Rectembris, not 
one of which is found in that part of Europe. j; Oor 
Umits will only permit us to notice a few of the more 
interesting of these plants. The Pwrdka esculentüy or 
Bread-root of the westem Indians, was brought by Lewis 



* Historical and Descriptire Account of British America, 
joL üi. pp. 315. 316, (Edinburgh Cabinet Library). 

+ Compare British America. yoL iii. pp. 316, 317. 

t Lindiey's Nat. System, p. 151. But in Torroy and Gray's 
flora about 440 speaes are ennmerated. 
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£rom ihe banks of ihe Missouri. Its roots form the 
principal winter food of the natives in that region, being 
carefullj dried, and preserved in their huts. They 
are stringy, dry, and tough, and contain but little 
£sirinaceoas matter ; yet Lewis states that they are a 
wholesome and agreeable food. When firesh gathered, 
they are merely roasted in the ashes, but, when dried, 
are bruised between two stones, mixed with water, and 
baked in cakes oyer the coals. The Trifolium repenSy or 
white clover, seems, on the other band, a companion of 
ciyilized men, making its appearance in the most remote 
parts of the country, wherever lands are cleared of tim- 
ber ; ofben, according to Pursh, springing forward sixty 
or a hundred miles from the places where it was for- 
merly found to new plantations. The common Red 
Clover (T, pratenee) seems too widely difiFiised from Ca- 
nada to Florida, and Oregon, to have been introduced as 
Pursh and others suspect. The Indigo plant (Jndigofera 
Caroliniand) is found ^m Carolina to Florida ; and a 
considerable amount of an inferior kind of this dye is 
prepared from the Podalyria tinctoria, which, with the 
Amorphafruticosay a tall shrub with long close spikes 
of fine blue flowers, is generally named wild indigo. 
The Glycyrhiza lepidotOy found on the banks of the Mis- 
souri, on Hudson's Bay, and the shores of the Pacific, 
is one of the most widely distributed American plant« ; 
and Hooker could find no distinguishing character what- 
ever between it and the O.fcßtida ofDesfontaines, found 
in Northern Africa. Apiosfrutescens is a fine omamen- 
tal plant, with purplish blue flowers ; whilst the roots 
of A, tuberosa are eatable, and sometimes grow to an 
enormously large size. 

The Locust-tree or False Acacia {Bobinia pseudacacia) 
is one of the most usefiil and omamental trees in Ame- 
rica, growing rapidly,and afibrding a cheerful shade be- 
neath its velyet-green foliage. Its wood is of a light 
yellow colour, hiurd, compact, and almost incormptible, 
and hence well fitted for gates and fences. In New 
England, howeyer, the tree has been nearly eradicated 
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by the larva of a moth, which pierces Übe trank in every 
direction, leaving it ragged and decaying. Only a few 
plantatbns hare escaped ; and no remedy being known^ 
it is feared these will also soon be destroyed. This tree 
prefers light barren soila^ and, thriving luxnriantly on 
Sandy soon coyeis it with its leaves, which are yery fer- 
tilizing. It grows to twenty or seyenty, and in aome 
cases to eyen ninety feet in beight. The Glutinous Locosty 
with pale red flowers, is a highly omamental tree, some^ 
times blossoming twice in a season« The Sweet Locost 
{R. hiipida) is an ornamental shrub, with large rose« 
coloured bat inodorous flowers and beaatifal foliage. 

The plants now mentioned belong to those in this 
laige tribe, poesessing papilionaoeoas flowers ; the other 
diyisions are less nomerous. The genas Cassia^ to 
which the senna of the shops belongs, is the largest ; 
and one of the species (8. Marikmdica) fbrms a aseful 
substitate for this drag. The Shrankia uncinata, or 
Sensitiye Briar, has globular spikes of red flowers, a 
prickly stem, and sensitiye leayes. Three i|>ecie8 of 
Acacia are ennmerated as natiyes of the south ; one (A. 
lutea) with sensitiye leayes. The Cerci» Canaderms, or 
Judas-tree, with crimson flowers, and the Gyrrmocladu» 
CanadensUyihe Kentucky CoflFee-tree, the Chicot of the 
Canadians, a large tree fifty to sixty feet high, with 
white flowers, are the last we shall mention. 

Ohrysobalanui obhngifoHugy found in the warm pine 
barrens of G^rgia and Florida, forms a kind of subter- 
raneoas tree. The stem and principal branohes nm 
Underground, only the side branches rising like separate 
shrubs a foot or two aboye it. The CalycarUhugfloridus, 
with lurid purple flowers, much esteemed for their fra- 
gränce, is named the Carolina Allspice or Sweet-seented 
Shrub. 

The Saxifragaceee, in general elegant herbaceous 
mountain-plants, with few remarkable properties^ aie 
pretty numeroras in the United Skates. HydrangeOf 
howeyer, contains seyeral handsome omamental shrubs, 
with white or roee-eoloured flowers^ found ehiefly in the 
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soutliem Btatee« The Saxiflragas are yeiy numerous in 
North America, but moetly in higher latitudes than the 
region we are now considering. The Golden Saxifrage 
{Chryiopknium Americanumy Hooker) alao oecurs, with 
seyeral i^[>ecies of MiteUa and Tiarella; their favourite 
locaiities being, howeyer, farther north. Heuchera 
Amerioana is said by Bartou to be a powerful astringent^ 
and named Alum-root. In this order Lindley includes 
the somewhat anomalous gemur Pamasiiüy of which the 
well known elegant P. paluetrUy and eeyeral other spe- 
ciesy are found in North America. Of the Crassulacee 
the best-known are seyeral species of Sedunty growing, as 
in Britain, on the arid rocks. 

The Somach {J^us) represents the Anacardiaces in 
the United States, possessing the milky acrid juice by 
which this tribe is distinguished. The Polson-oak or 
yine (22. Toaficodendron)^ common in seyeral yarieties 
from Greorgia north wards,is extremely poisonous, though 
sorpaased in yirulence by the B, pumüay found in Upper 
Carolina.^ It is not aboye a foot high, and has pinnate 
leayes woolly below. Pursh mentions that a person, 
merely by gathering its seed, got poisoned all oyer bis 
body, and was lamed for a considerable time. The hark 
of B, glahray witli greenish red or scarlet flowers, is con* 
sidered a febrifuge, and is also used as a mordant in dy«* 
ing red colours. 

The CorylacesB, or Nut tribe, embrace some of the 
most distinguished omaments both of the European and 
American forests — as the oak, the beech, the chesnut, 
and the hazel. The species of these are numerous, but 
we can only mention a few of the more important. The 
'B,0Tnhesai{Carpinu8Americaria) resembles the European 
q>ecie8, both in appearance and quality of the wood. Its 
nsual height is fifteen feet, but sometimes reaches to 
twice this. The Oatrya virgmica la a rather taller tree, 
with fine-grained wood, so compact and heayy as to be 
named Iron-woodor Leyer-wood, from the use generally 
made of it.* The American Hazel-nut (Corylus Ämeri' 

* Michaux, Arbres Forestiers, tome üi. p. 53-60. 
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cana) is only a shrub from four to eiglit feet high, and a 
smaller species is found in the mountains. The Beech, 
in two species, forms a lofty and majestic tree.^ The 
White Beech (Fagus sylvatica) is most common in the 
middle and westem states, and on the Ohio attains an 
ölevation of 80 or 100 feet, the trank being eight to 
elevenincircumference. The Red Beech (F./errif^neo) 
is more common in the rieh level lands of the north, and 
more resembles the EngKsh species. It equals the for- 
mer in diameter, but, sending out branches sooner, not 
in height. The wood in both resembles that of the Eu- 
ropean tree, that of the red variety being closer grained 
and strenger than the white,but neither is much valued.* 
The Chesnut {Castanea vesca) is a stately and noble 
tree, particularly when its blossoms " burst from their 
forest-bowers." It grows from New England to Caro- 
lina, fistiling in the regions both north and south, irom 
the defect or excess of heat. It grows to fifteen feet 
or upwards in circuit ; and the wood, streng, elastic, and 
durable, is in much esteem. The nuts are sai4to be de- 
licious, and sweeter than those of Europe. C. pumila 
is a smaller species, growing in harren sandy districts. 
Pursh says that the frait, named Chinquapin, is sweet 
and agreeable to eat ; but Michaux seems to prefer the 
former.t 

In North America, as in Europe, the Oaks rank as the 
noblest trees of the forest. In the former country, from 
lat. 20® to 48°, forty-four species have been described, 
of which Michaux notices twenty-six as found in the 
United States, the number of species in the Old Contir 
nent being thirty. None of those in the New Worid 
are however equal to the English oak, which has been 
introduced, and thrives well, and is thought more orna- 
mental. The one that most resembles it is the White 
Oak (Quercus alba)y which grows to a height of about 
eighty feet, and seven or eight in diameter ; but at Lake 



* Michaux, Arbres Forestiers, tome ii. p. 170. 
t Ibid., p. 156-168. 
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Winnipeg its northem llmit» does not rise above ten to 
twenty. The wood is reddlsh^ but less heavy and com- 
pact than the European^ and not yalued for ship-build- 
ing. The best for this purpose is the Live Oak (Q. fnreni)y 
less generally düFosed than the former, being only fonnd 
near the sea, from Vurgmia to Florida and the Mississippi. 
It is from forty to fifty feet high ; but the wood of a 
yellow colour, very hard, compact, and durable, is well 
adapted for slidp-building, and renders it one of the most 
valuable American trees. The Upland White or Iron 
Oak (Q. obtusilobd) is also esteemed for this purpose. 
The Spanish Oak (Q. falcatd)^ eighty feet high by four 
in diameter, is one of the langest trees, but the wood is 
not much esteemed. The Black Oak or Quercitron (Q. 
tinctoria) is yalued both for its wood and bark, the latter 
surpassing all the others in tanning properties. The Q, 
heterophyUa is remarkable for only one tree of the spe^ 
cies being known, growing in a field near Philadelphia. 
It was about thirty feet high when seen by Michaux, 
who considered it a real species about to die out ; but 
Pursh thinks it a mere hybrid variety. The Willow 
Oak (Q. pJieUos) is remarkable for its leaves resembling 
those of the tree whence it is named. The Q, pumila is, 
according to Michaux, the smallest of the genus, being 
only about twenty inches high, and two lines in diame- 
ter. It grows in the south on the coasts of Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida.* 

The Betulacese, comprising the beeches and alders, are 
very common, especially in the north of the States and 
Canada. The most important is the Betula lenta, the 
Mountain Mahogany, Black Cherry, or Sweet Birch, of 
different parts of the country. It is abundant through- 
X)ut the Alleghany Mountains and north in Canada, and 
the wood is much esteemed. The B, ea^celsa, or Yellow 
Birch, grows to seventy feet or more in height, and the 



* The other species will be found in Pursh, and in Michaux, 
Aibres Forest., tome ü. p. 1-128. The eider Michaux has a 
particular treatise on this tree. 
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B. nigray or Red Birch, eqnals it in dLeyation, and is mue^ 
valaed &>r its wood.* The Alders are less important, the 
largest, according to Pazah, being tha Äbiru §lutinoM of 
the El^glish botanj ; bat Hooker thisks it is rather the 
Ä, mruUSy also a Eoiopean species. 

Our common nettles, Uräea urens and dioicoy wüh 
six or seren other species, are foand in North America^ 
and also the Bo^meria and Parietaria. The com- 
mon lint (Cannabit saüva) is &equentl7 fbond in the 
fields ; but Porsh considezs it as introduced &om Elorope. 
The Hop (Humulus lupulus) is common in deep shady 
▼allejs in the mountains, and on the banks of riyers in 
the low ground, and is thought trulj iiKligenons. in 
the Buddle states the Red Mulberry (Morus rubra)^ a 
fine tree, with nsefiil and durable wood, is fi>und« 
Closely related to these are ihe Ulmaces, or Ekn tribe, 
of which the White Elm ({7. Ämericana) is one of the 
most majestic and gracefül trees of the United States. 
It flonrishes in all the damp alluvial hmds from Carolina 
to New England, having a height of 80 to 100 feet, and 
four or five in diameter. It grows rapidly ; but the wood 
is inferior to that of Europe, and not valued fbr mecha- 
nical or domestic purposes. The Red or Slippery Elm 
(JJ.fuJm) prefers a dry and mountainous Situation) and 
is also a fine tree, with brighter and less gloomy fbliage 
than the European species^ which is now introduced into 
America. The Planera aquaticay growing near rivers in 
Carolina, much resembles the elm in its foUage. The 
Nettle-tree {Oeltia occidentalii)y often growing in dry 
rocky places where no other tree can live, aUains a 
height of sixty to seventy feet. The Hackberry {0, 
cra98ifolia)y in the woods of Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee, is still taller, being firequently eighty feet 
high, and only eighteen or twenty inches in diameter.t 

The genus Myrica comprises several shrubs with aro^ 
matic properties. M. gale has, like the others, an agree- 

* Michanx, AtImks Forest., tome iL p. 129-155. 
t Ibid., tome iü. pp. 222, 269. 
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able smelly and its yoimg buds are used hy the Indiana 
to dye their porcupine quills. M. cerifera has a power« 
fuUy astringent root, and the benies of it and some other 
i^edes produce in much abundance a white regetable 
Vax, &om which candles are manufactured. The Camp* 
Umia tuplenifilia, or Sweet-fern Bush, has a strong resi- 
00118 amell when rubbed, and on aoeount of its tonic 
asiriogent properties is much valued as a domestic medi- 
eine in ca^es of dianrhcea. 

The Juglandaces are principally a North American 
tribe, ten species being found there ; whilst none are in- 
digenous io Enrope» the common wahiut baving be^i 
imported &om Persia or the Levant. The finest is the 
Black Wahiut (Jtiglans nigm)y seventy fbet high, and 
four or more in diameter. The wood, of a dark brown 
cok>ur, with a fine close grain, takes a good polish, and 
18 yejy durable« The nuts are also eaten. The Butter-nut 
or White Walnut ( /. cinerea or cathartica) is a fine tree, 
though rather smaller than the former. The branches 
spread out widely, and then, resting onthe ground, afibrd 
a spacious shade. The bark is cathartic ; and the fruit, 
&t and oily, soon becomes rancid, but is eaten either 
fresh or pickled. Th» Hickories {Garya^ Nutt.) are 
valuable for their fruit, but more especially for their 
timber. This is very heavy, strong, and extremely 
tenacious and elastic ; but is open in the grain, very 
liable to be attacked by worms, and soon rots when 
exposed to changes of heat or moisture. It is conse- 
quently not much used for domestic purposes, but is 
▼aluabla where strength and elasticity are needed. It 
is considered the best firewood in the States, giving out 
much heat, and forming a compact and duxable coal. 
The finest species is the /. squamo^a or alba^ the Shell or 
Shag-bark Hickory, which rises to eighty or ninety feet 
in height, with a diameter of two feet, the trunk being 
stralght and very regulär. The /. amara and olivafor^ 
mis are also fine trees^ though smaller, only rising to 
sixty or eighty feet.* 

* Miobanz, Arbres Forest., tome i. p. 151-222» 
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Many q>ecie8 of the Willow (ßcUiw) occur in NorÜi 
America» especially in the colder partt of the countiy. 
Pursh enumerates thirty-seyen species, and Hooker, in 
the Flora Boreali-Americana» forty-one. Their general 
character does not differ firom those in Britain, and many 
OYen of the species are the same. Michaux thinks them 
inferior to those of Europe both in size and quality of 
timber, and little yalue is put upon them in America. 
The Poplars are also nnmeroos, Pursh mentioning nine 
species which occur in more southem latitudes. The 
finest seems the Tacamachac or Balsam Poplar {Popvdu» 
balsamifera), principally found in the British dominions. 
On the nortii-west coast it attains a very large size, sixty 
to a hundred and forty feet high, and nine to twenty 
feet in diameter ; but Hooker thinks that it is probably 
a distinct species. P. angulatOy the Mississippi Cotton- 
tree, is also a large tree eighty feet high, being equalled, 
howerer, by the P. Uemgata^ in Virginia, and near the 
great lakes.* 

The Plane-tree, Sycamore, or Button-wood {Platantu 
occidentalii)^ is probably the largest tree in the Ameri- 
can forests. Even in the Atlantic states it grows rapidly 
to a great size, but its true home seems to be on the 
Ohio and large rivers of the west, where its foliage is 
more brilliant and its Vegetation more vigorous than 
elsewhere. It there often rises sixty or seventy feet 
before putting out a brauch. The eider Michaux mea- 
sured 6ne growing on an Island in the Ohio, which at 
^ye feet from the ground was forty feet four inches in 
circumference, and had nearly the same dimensions 
when measured by Washington twenty years before. 
The yoimger Michaux saw another forty-seven feet in 
circiunference, and branching at twenty feet from the 
ground. He also mentions, that on the Wabash, in 
Illinois, a canoe sixty-five feet long, and carrying nine 
thousand pounds weight, was formed out of a Single 



* Michaux, tome iii. pp. 328, 290-309. 
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trank. The wood is of a dark red colour and fine close 
graüiy but is apt to twist or cast.* 

The Sweet-gum (JLiquidamhar styraciflua) also grows 
to an immense size in the southem states ; Michaux 
mentioning one in Georgia five feet in diameter. Its 
foliage assumes a fine dark red tint in autumn, and is one 
of the greatest omaments of the forests. The wood is 
very härd, of a reddish colour, close textnre, and, taking 
a good polish, is much valued for fhmitnre. When the 
bark and outer wood are broken, a fine fragrant resin 
flows from the wound, but in smtdl amount, a large tree 
only yielding half an ounce in five days.t 

Ä considerable number of species and varieties of 
Laurel occnr, principally in the southem states. One 
of the largest and most important for its medicinal pro- 
perties is the L» SiissafraSy with yellow flowers and blue 
berries. From Virginia northwards it is a mere strag- 
gling shrub, but in the southem regions forms trees two 
feet in diameter. The Spiee- wood (L. Benzoin), accord- 
ing to Barton, has a stimulant, tonic, highly aromatic 
bark, used in intermittent fevers, and the fruit also 
produces a stimulant oil. The Red Bay (I/. CaroHnensis) 
grows to a small tree whose wood is considered valuable. 

Aristolochia gerpentaria is the famous Yirginian Snake- 
root according to Pursh, who conceives that its proper- 
ties as a specific for the bite of serpents is well founded, 
Its root has an aromatic smell like that of valerian, and 
a warm bitterish taste ; and Barton praises its power of 
arrestlng the worst kinds of typhus fever. The Wild 
Ginger {Äsarum Canadense) has a highly aromatic root 
with similar medicinal properties. 

The Phytolacca decandroy or Poke-weed, now natural- 
ized in the south of Europe, is celebrated for its medi- 
cinal efiPects, some considering it as more valuable than 
guaiacum. Its root and a spirit distilled from the ber- 
ries are emetic. The leaves also are very acrid ; but the 
young sprouts lose this quality by boiling, and in spring 

* Michaux, tome üi. p. 184. f Ibid., p. 194. 
VOL. in. r^^^^T^ 
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fumish a fine vegetable for the table resembling aspar- 
agus. 

The Polygonacec, found over the whole world, have 
many representatives in America. Rumex^ the dock, 
and Polyganumy both with many British species, also 
Brännichiay CaUtgonum, and Eriogonum, the latter a 
Gurions plant covered with a woolly coat, are the more 
common genera ; bnt none of the species pecnliar to the 
New Worid possess any remarkable properties. 

Although onr common heaths {Erica and Calluna) 
are not found in North America^ yet related genera are 
not uncommon. Many kinds of Andromeda occur, as 
Ä, rigida, sometimes forming a small tree twenty feet 
high ; A» acumtTiatay in the sandy swamps of Georgia, 
with numerous white flowers, and a hollow stem used 
as a stalk for their pipes by the natives ; and A. arbarea, 
a beautiful tree of the Alleghany Mountains, named the 
Sorrel-tree from the pleasant acid taste of its leaves. 
Menziesia and Arhutus are also common, the bemes of 
the latter being eatable, and the Indians smoking the 
leaves of A, Uva ursi, to which they ascribe much medi- 
cinal virtue. The berries of GuaUeria procumbens and 
ShaUon are also used as food, and the dried leaves of the 
former as tea, and an Infusion of the berries in brandy 
as bitters. Rhododendron is well known for the beauty 
of its flowers, of a white rose or purple colour ; the B, 
maadmumy often twenty feet high and its stem eighteen 
inches in dlameter, is the largest and finest species. 
Azalea calendulacea Pursh considers as without excep- 
tion the handsomest shrub in North America ; its flowers 
being a beautiful .flame colour, bright yellow or deep 
yellow mixed with scarlet. A. arborescens is from ten 
to twenty feet high, and, with its elegant foliage and 
numerous large rose-coloured flowers, forms a highly 
omamental shrub. The genus Kalmia likewise con- 
tains some fine eyergreen shrubs. Species of Vaccinium 
are very numerous, many with eatable fruit, but most 
of them well known, and rather characteristic of more 
northem latitudes thaa of the region» we are considering. 
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The Persimon, the size of a plum, golden yellow, and 
agreeable when fiilly ripe, is the fruit of the Diospyros 
Virginiaruiy a middle-sized tree with pale yellow flowers. 
The Sweet-leaf, Hopea tinctoreay is a small tree found in 
the woods of Virginia, whose leares dye a rerj fine 
yellow. Halesia tetraptera, in Carolina, is named the 
Snow-drop or Süver-bell tree, from the disposition of 
its white flowers. Styrasp, in Virginia and Carolina, con- 
tains some fine omamental shrubs with white flowers. 
/fear opacüy or Holly, forms a beautifnl evergreen tree, 
eighty feet high and four in diameter, growing in all 
tilie States north of Carolina. The other species are 
merely shrubs ; the black drink used by the Indians, 
both as a medicine and in their Councils, being made from 
the leares of /. vomitoria, The hark and crimson ber- 
ries of Prinos verticillatus are celebrated for astringent 
tonic properties. 

Among the Honey suckle tribe (Capri/oliaceai) we 
find several species of the genera Xykateum and CaprU 
foHumy only remarkable for their pretty flowers. The 
lAnnea borealU is also a native of the westem hemi- 
sphere. The Eider {Samhucu8\ and several species of 
Vibumutn with eatable fruit, are likewise' common 
shrubs. 

According to the calculations of Humboldt, one-sixth 
of all the flowering plants of North America are con- 
tained in the large and diflicult order of the Compositae. 
Our limits will only permit us to notice a few of the 
more important species. The Elecampane (Jnula Hele-' 
mtim), now common in tlie northem states, is supposed 
tohave been brought from Europe, but several other 
species are indigenous. Eupatorium is a very extensive 
genus, and E. perfoliatumy a very bitter plant with dia- 
phoretic qualities, has been used for ages by the natives 
and colonists in intermitting fevers. Pursh states 
that he had personal experience of its beneflts during 
his residence on Lake Ontario, when the influenza and 
lake*fever were raging among the inhabitants. It is 
named Thorough-wort or Bone-set, and used either as a^ 
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decoction, or he tiiinks more effectnally as an mfnsion 
in gin or mm. The Wormwood (^Artemisia) in many 
species is common, and Tansy, probably introdnced 
from EuTope. Erigeron is also a large genus, E, PhUa- 
delphicum and heterophyllum being commonly seid as 
diuretics under the name of Scabious. The roots of 
several species of Liatris have a similar property, and 
L, scariosa and sgitarrosa, known in Virginia, Carolina, 
and Kentucky as the Rattlesnake's Master, is a remedj 
for the bite of this reptile, the braised bulbs being 
applied to ihe wound, and a decoction of it in milk taken 
inwardly. The Prenanthis serpentarta^ or Lion's foot 
of Virginia, is equally efficacious, as the following case 
Seen by Pursh shows. " A man living in the Cove 
Moimtains, near the Sweet Springs, was bit in the foot 
by a mocassin snake, a species considered the most 
dangerons. An inflammation and swelling of bis whole 
leg took place immediately ; but by taking the milky 
Juice of Ulis plant boiled in milk inwardly, and apply- 
ing to the wound the steeped leaves, which were veiy 
frequently changed, he was cured in a few days."* 

Many species of SeneciOy the Ragwort, so troublesome 
as a weed, äre also found ; one of them (8, vulgaris) said to 
be introduced from Europe, and another (ß, hieracifoHus), 
named Fire-weed, from the remarkable property it has 
of springing up in the most distant westem countries 
when the land is cleared of timber, especially where the 
brushwood is bumt on the ground, though not a plant 
of it occurs for a great distance round. The Solidago, or 
Golden-rod, of which Pursh enumerates fifty-one species, 
is characteristic of North America. One of the bcst- 
known is the Solidago odora^ found principally in diy 
sunny situations in the Alleghany Mountsdns, the 
expanded flowers of which, carefully dried, form an 
agreeable Substitute for tea, and according to Pursh are 
exported to China, where they fetch a high price. AHer 

• Pursh, Flora Amer., yol. ii. p. 499, where a fignre of this 
plant is giyen. 
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is also a characteristic geniis, and still more nnmerouSy 
no leas than seventy-eight species being enumerated in 
the flora of this botanist. 

The Labiatffi constitute one-fortieth of the flora of 
North America, agi-eeing in qnalities with those of 
Europe, the genera, as Ajuga^ Teucrium, Mentha, Lam- 
ivm, GaleopsiSy Siachys, PruneUa, Thymus, and several 
othere, and even many of the species, being the same. 
We shall not therefore stop to notice such well-known 
plants. The allied family of the Verbenaceae are rarer 
here as in other northem regions, though Pursh enu- 
merates ten species of the genera whence it is named. 
The beautiful Bignonia radicans, with large scarlet 
flowers, which climbs the highest trees and rocks, is 
the most remarkable of that order. The Scrophula- 
riaceae, containing about one thirty-sixth of North 
American flowering plants, many of them of well 
known British genera, as Pedicularis, Antirrhinum, 
Bartsiüy Euphrasia, Bhinanthus, and others, present 
nothing particularly worthy of notice. 

The Order Solanacese, so remarkable for the apparently 
contradictoiy properties of the plants included under it, 
seems especially worthy of attention in an account of 
American botany. The potato and tobacco are both 
natives of that continent, and most of the latter con- 
sumed in Europe is still produced there. Both of them, 
however, probably originated in parts of it difFerent 
from that we are describing, and their history is too 
well known to require repetition. Many other species 
of Solanum occur, principally in the southem states, 
along with several of PhysaHs. The Henbane (Hyoscya- 
mus niger) and Datura Stramanium, so well known for 
their narcotic properties, are also common speeies. 

Among the Oleaceae we find the Olea Americana, or 
Devil's Wood, a small tree with white flowers and round 
puiple berries which are eatable. Privet {Ligustrum 
vulgare) is also common as far south as Virginia. The 
most important of this order is, however, the Ash, of 
which eight species are found in America. The White 
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Ash (Frtwinus acuminata), moat common north of tiie 
Hudson, is a beautiful tree often eighty feet liigh and 
three in diameter. The heart-wood is red and very 
ßtrong and elastic. Wert of the Alleghanies, where the 
winters are mild and soil fertüc, the Blue Ash (J^. 
qtmdrangulata) supplies its place. It is a smaller tree, 
of sixty to seventy feet in height and eighteen inches 
in diameter. The Black Ash (F. mmhudfolia) grows 
to about the same height in mobt soils ; but the wood, 
though more tough and elastic than that of the White 
Ash, is less durable, and chiefly employed in the mann- 
&ture of potash, for which it is well adapted.* 

The Pinea {Conifera<) are a very important family, 
and some remarkable trees of this order occur in 
America. These, however, have been already noticed in 
the Cabinet Library,t and we shall pass on to some 
other genera. The American Arbor Vitfle {Thuya oc- 
cidentalü) is common in the mountains as far south as 
Carolina, on rare occasions growing to fifty feet in 
height and eight or nine in circnmference. The wood 
is reddish, fine-grained and üght, long resisting the 
inflnence of moisture, enclosnres formed of it lasting 
forty or fifty years. The T. gigantea of the Pacific 
coast is a distinct species, from sixty to one hundred and 
seventy feet high and twenty to forty in circumference. 
The common Juniper is found in America, and some 
©ther species which Hooker would refer to the Juniperus 
Sdbina of Europe. The Red Cedar (/. Virginiana) is 
one of these ▼aricties, sometimes forming trees forty to 
fifty feet high, at others a low creeping shrub. The 
timber is strong and durable, but as the tree branches 
very soon, seldom of a large size. The Yew {Taau» 
Canadensis of Pur8h)8eems also to be regaided by Hook« 
merely as a variety of the T, h€tcoata,X 

The Palms are nativea especially of the warmer regions 



• Michanx, Arbres Forest., tome iii.p. 104-125. 

+ Britfeh Americ», vol. iii. p. 324-329. 

t Midkaux, Arbres Forest., tome iü. pp. 29, 42. 
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of the earth, and only one, the Chanugrope pahn^tOy or 
Cabbage-tree, is found within our limits growing as far 
north as Cape Hatteras in lat. 34^. Its trunk, straight 
and equal, is forty to fifty feet high, and crowned by a 
tnft of shining green palmated leaves from one to üve feet 
in diameter. The wood is in great request for subma- 
rine structures, not being liable to be attacked by wonns, 
bnt is now scarce. The trees grow slowly, and may 
have been destroyed for the terminal bud of unexpanded 
leaves, which is eaten with vinegar, oil, and salt, and 
res^nbles an artichoke in taste. But, as Michaux well 
remarks, to cnt down a plant that has taken eighty or 
a hnndred years to grow, for three or fonr oimces of a 
sabstance moderately agreeable and little nourishing, is 
only pardonable in deserts, and resembles the conduct 
of the first colonists in Kentucky and Tennessee, who 
would kill a bison weighing twelve or fifteen cwt. for 
its tongue.* The Zamia integrifolia^ found in Florida, 
strongly resembles the palms, but is referred by Lindley 
to anoÜier order. 

The Liliaceffi are pretty numerous in North America, 
but more remarkable for the beauty of their flowers than 
any other properties. Many belong to well known 
genera, Allium, Nartheciumy Omithogallumy Lüivm^ and 
AsparaguB, The Lilium 9uperbum, with stems seven feet 
high, and thirty to fifty flowers gracefully disposed in 
the form of a chandelier, is common in moist copses 
north of Virginia. Uvularia also presents some very 
beautiful flowers, though perhaps those of the Yucca 
are the finest of the order. 

The Graminee are in many respects one of the most 
important families of plants. The greater number of 
the American species belong to well-known genera, but 
our limits will not permit us to enter into details. The 
kinds cultivated are the same with those of Europe, only 
wheat and rye grow more sparingly, maize more abun- 
dantly, and rice forms the predominating species in the 

* Michaux, Arbres Forest., tome ü. p. 188. 
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southem proymces. These differences seem, however, 
to depend moie on the manners and pecuUar habits of 
the people than on physical causes, and we shall not 
consider them further here. 

In concluding this view of American phenogamons 
botany, we wonld call attention to tiie remarkable simi- 
larity which it presents to that of Europe, and even of 
Britain. The more important genera haye representa- 
tives in both lands, even the species are frequently the 
same, and the new genera seldom compose a large por- 
tion of the Vegetation. The botanist of Europe finds 
many links uniting the two floras, and the colonist has 
no dlfficalty in recognising in the oaks, the ashes, the 
elms, and pine-trees of his new home, the representatives 
of those he has left behind. But it is the forests of 
America that most strikingly exhibit the luxuriance and 
profusion of its Vegetation, and fill the mind of the ob- 
server with emotions of surprise. It is not merely the 
interminable succession of the neblest trees shooting np 
in unexampled magnificence from the yirgin spil — the 
goigeous splendour of their antumn foliage, dyed with 
unnumbered various tints, or those &iry blossoms whose 
yariegated hues mingle with the bright green of summer, 
that alone demand our wonder. The variety of trees 
which compose these forests is still more remarkable. 
Michaux calculates that in the United States one hon- 
dred and thirty-seven kinds of trees exceed thirty feet 
ifi heighty of which ninety-five are used in the arts, 
whereas in France not more than thirty-seyen attain an 
equal elevation, of which eighteen form the forests, and 
seyen only are employed in ciyil or marine constructions. 
Many of these may be destroyed by the progress of cul- 
tiyation, but their place will be supplied by more usefol 
npecies, indigenous or introduced from other lands. 

SECnON m. ZOOLOOY. 

Thb animals inhabiting the northem parts of America 
and Europe more closely resemble each other than is the 
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case wüh those found in the soathem portions of the 
Old and New Worlds. In the arctic regions, many 
species even of the larger mammalia seem identica!, and 
thongh this seldomer occurs in the temperate regions 
we are now describiDg, still the genera continue the 
same, and seyeral species have a strong resemblance. 
The greatest difference prevails among the land mamma- 
lia, which haye fewer means of passing from one region 
of the earth to another. This is very evident from the 
acconnt given of this department of American zoology in 
a fonner yolume of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, to 
which we would refer the reader.* To the feathered 
laces, with more powerful means of transport, rivers, arms 
of the sea, and even the broad Atlantic itself, offer fewer 
obstacles in their migratory joumeys, and consequently 
more of the species are indigenous to both hemispheres. 
Even where they are specifically distinct, many of them 
have so much similarity as to have been confoimded, 
not in populär language alone, but even in scientific 
works, down to a recent period. The tendency at pre- 
sent is rather towards a too great multiplication of genera 
and species on insufficient characters, and without due 
regard to the changes produced by climate and other 
local ii^uences. In the following notices we adopt the 
distinctions of species and the arrangement of Prince 
Lucien Bonaparte in his " Greographical and Compara- 
tive List of the Birds of Europe and North America." 

The first family of the birds of prey with which he 
begins his üst is the Vulturid», or Vultures, the most 
filthy and disgusting of the feathered tribes, and well 
named the scavengers of nature, from their Services in 
removing those putrid animal substances which would 
otherwise corrupt the atmosphere. So great is their 
Utility in this respect, that notwithstanding their loath- 
some habits, it has secured them not merely toleration, 
but even a legal protection in some American cities. 
The fiist species is the Cathartes Iota, the Black Yulture 

* ^itish America, vol. üi. p. 221. 
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or Camon Crow of the souiihem states. Here they oc- 
cur in great nnmbers in snmm^, snmüng themselves 
on the house-tope, and in cold weather cowering round 
the warm chinmeys, seldom moving unless pressed by 
hunger, when they saunier &miliarly about the streets. 
The black yultore Ib about two feet long, and its wings 
fix)m four to five in extent. The head and neck, as 
usual without feathers, are covered with a black wrinkled 
skin beset with short hairs of the same colour. The 
plumage is dull black dashed with yellow ochre on tiie 
throat, and some of the wing-feathers are whitiah on the 
inside, and dark cream-colour on the edges. They build 
their nests on trees in the low swampa, to which they re- 
tire at night with a heavy laborious flight. They do not 
consortwith the Turkey Vulture ((7a<Äarfe#flura), which, 
though most abundant in the south, is yet more gene- 
rally diflFused throughout the States. This bird has 
been already described, and the remaining American 
species belong more properly to other parts of that con- 
tinent. 

The Falcons are a &r nobler race of birds, distin- 
guished by their strong and gracefiil frames, their more 
active and bolder habits, and by feeding almost exclu- 
sively on newly killed animals. The most remarkable 
is the Golden Eagle {Aquila chrymStus), found both in 
Europe and America. The Halietos leucocephaluSy or 
Bald Eagle, so named from the white feathers on its 
head, demands a longer notice as ihe adopted emblem 
of the States. It is only found occasionally in Europe, 
differmg from the E. aMdUa or Sea Eagle of that 
region. Both feed principally on fish, which the Ameri- 
can species plunders from the osprey, or seizes in shallow 
water where it does not require to dive ; sometimes, 
however, attacking land animals and birds. Its length 
is about three feet, and the extended wings seven ; whilst 
its glossy plumage is of a deep chocolate colour with 
white on the head, neck, and tail. It is found through- 
out the whole continent, but principidly near the sea 
and along the shores of the great lakes and rivers, the 
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Falls of Niagara being a favonrite Station. The bald 
cagle 18 fierce *and daring, but, to use the words of 
Franklin, <^ He is a bird of bad moral character ; he 
does not get his living honestly ; you may haye seen 
him perched on some dead tree, where, too lazy to fish 
himself, he watches the labours of the fishing hawk ; 
and when that diligent bird has at length taken a fish, 
and is bearing it to his nest for the support of his mate 
and young ones, the bald eagle pursues him and takes 
it from him. With all this injustice, he is never in 
good case, but, like those among men who live by 
sharping and robbing, he is generally poor and often very 
lousy. Besides he is a rank coward ; the little klng 
bird, not bigger than a sparrow, attacks him boldly and 
drives him out of the district." No wonder that the 
Americans are not proud of the chosen emblem and 
representative of their country. 

A larger and, in the opinion of its discoverer Mr Au- 
dubon, fer nobler bird, is the Halietos Washingtonii, or 
Bird of Washington. It measures upwards of three and 
a half feet in length, and ten feet from tip to tip of the 
wings. The general tint of its plumage is a dark brown 
with a coppery gloss above, passing below into a light 
brownish yellow. Audubon first saw this bird on the 
Upper Mississippi, and afterwards on the Green River, 
a tributary of the Ohio in Kentucky. He subsequently 
ßbot one, and had other opportunities of observing them. 
They are however rare, and their habits consequently 
little known. They seem to build their nests in rocks, 
and to catch fish, on which they principally feed, by 
diving, difiering in both these respects from the bald 



The Pandion Carolinensis, the Fish-hawk or Osprey, 
bas already been notioed as sufiering from the depreda- 
tions of the bald eagle, which it nearly equals in size, 
its wings measuring five feet in extent. It much re« 
aembles its oongener of Europe, but is considered a dis- 

* Audabon, plate zi. p. 58. 
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tinct species, and is the mo6t common and widely 
diffased of the American falcons, frequenting not onlj 
the 8eac<5ast, hut all the large rivers that penetrate the 
interior. The plumage on the upper part of the hody 
is deep brown marked with bare of a lighter or darker 
hue, whilst the head and body beneath are nearly pure 
white. Though powerfiil birds, the ospreys are said to 
be of a mild and social disposition, living at peace among 
themselves, and molesting none of the other feathered 
tribes. They feed almost exclusively on fish, which they 
catch by diving sometimes pretty deep ; and Audabon 
States that they can carry oflF a fish of five pounds weight. 
Their flight is gracefiil and majestic, circling upwards 
to an immense height, or plunging headlong with great 
rapidity when about to seize their prey. This bird is 
migratory, arriving in the southem states in February, 
and in the northem in March. 

Of the Buzzards, that known as the Red-tailed Hawk 
{Buteo horealis) is one of the most common, especially in 
the southem states. It is a laige bird, nearly two feet 
long by four in Stretch of wing, and its plumage Las the 
brown hue so general in the tribe. It seems to prey 
principally on hares, moles, mice, larks, and other birds 
which frequent the ground, and not even to despise 
frogs and lizards. In seeking these, it may be seen 
hoYering over the fields and plantations, usually perch- 
ing on a tree before seizing on its victims. The Faloa 
anatum, resembling the peregrine fslcon of Europe, is a 
very powerful bird, and flies with great velocity. It is 
the terror of the water-fowl, which it strikes down when 
on the wing, securing them when they reach the ground. 
It is Said seldom if ever to strike them where they 
would fall into the water, imless when it is frozen, 
knowing well the difficulty of there securing its prey. 
It breeds on the tall trees of the impenetrable cedar 
Bwamps, where its wild screams, mingled with the hoarse 
tones of the heron and the hooting of the great homed 
owl, echo through the dreary solitudes. 

Several Hawks (^Asturei)^ distinguished like those of 
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Euiope for cmmisg and agility, and surpassing in anda- 
dons cooiBge the other birds of this family, as much as 
they Ml short of them in size, are found in America. 
We cannot, however, notice them particularly, and pass 
on to the Owls, of which there are thirteen, ^ye of them 
also inhabiting Europe. The Scops Asio, Mottled or 
Screech-owl, is a native chiefly of the middle and nor- 
them districts. Its plumage is soft and downy, pale 
brown above and light gray below. It frequents farm- 
houses, and, sitting on the roof or fences, will continue 
for honrs uttering its tremnlous monrnfiil ditty, as if in a 
State of intense suffering. Like most of the genus, it 
feeds on mice, moles, rats, and small birds, which it 
seeks in tlie twilight, spending the day in some hole or 
thick evergreen-tree. The Bubo Virginianus is one of 
the largest and most rapacious of the tribe, preying espe- 
cially on domestic poultry and the larger gallinaceous 
birds. It is found throughout the whole of North Ame- 
rica, bnt its &yourite bannt is the dark solitudes of the 
deep swamps, where "he sends forth such sounds as 
seem scarcely to belong to this world, startling the soli- 
tary pilgrim as he slumbers by his forest fire. One of 
bis noctumal solos very strikingly resembles the half- 
sappressed screams of a person sufiFocating or throttled, 
and cannot fail of being exceedingly entertaining to a 
lonely benighted traveller in the midst of an Indian 
wildemess.'** Another very common species is the 
Barred Owl (Ulula nebulosa\ which during the day 
screams like a hawk, but at night, when it used often to 
Visit Mr Audubon's solitary encampments in the woods, 
utters a stränge ludicrous sound, which he compares to 
affected bursts of laughter.f 

The Groatsuckers, of which three species are foimd in 
the southem parts of North America, form the first 
&niily of the next order, or Passeres. Their plumage, 
of yarious shades of brown, white, or russet, is often 

* Wilson*s American Omithology, vol. ii. pp. 260, 261. 
'f Audubon's Omith. Bieg., toI. i. p. 242. 
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moie delicately marked and pleasing than that of gau- 
dier tribes. The firat of them is the Antrostomus 
CaroUnenstSy or Chuek-WillVWidow, as it is named 
from its Singular call, which may be heaid in the stili 
eyenings for nearly a mile. It is only found in the 
Southern states and Lower Missisappi^retiring in winter 
to Mexico. Their flight is low and noiseless, skimming 
along the surfiEice of the fields and cotton plantations, 
pursuing the beetles and other noctumal insects in the 
air, and occasionally alighting to pick them up on the 
ground. When their eggs are disturbed, they imme- 
diately remore them to some other place, carrying them 
in their lai^ mouths. This bird is noctumal in all its 
habits, ai^ is seldom seen through the day, like the whlp- 
poor-wiU, with which it is often confounded. This, the 
Antrostomus voci/erusy is the most cekbrated species, 
and found in nearly eyery part of the States, though 
most common in the more mountatnous and harren dis- 
tricts of the south. Its notes are unmnsical, and their 
shrill rapid repetition is &r from agreeable ; bat early 
associations nu^e them sound to an American like the 
yoice of an old friend, though the Ignorant and super- 
stitious consider them as foreboding eyiL Through the 
day they retire to the most dark and solitary parts of 
the woods, and only issue forth at night to seek the 
moths and other inseets on which they prey. The Night 
Hawk (Chordeiles FtrigFintanti*), though forming a distinct 
genus, so much resembles l^is that their identity has 
often been mamtained. Besides other difierences, they 
may be distinguished by the bill of the whip-poor-will 
being twice as long as in this species, and its tail round 
instead of forked, as in the night-hawk. Eight species 
of Swallows frequent the United States during summer, 
of which, notwithst^mding their migratory charaoter, 
only one, the Sand Martin (CheHdon riparia)^ is also 
found in Europe. Chcetura peiasgia^ the Chimney Swal- 
low, is so named from building in the inhabited parts of 
the country only in chimneys, for whioh they have 
forsaken the hoUow trees they formerly frequented. 
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Üieir nests consbt of yery small twigs, fastened together 
fj a kind of gloe, whkh is secreted f^m two gkmds in 
he back pari of the head, and mixes with the saliva. 
rhe whole nest, attached by one edge to the wall^ and 
lestitute of luüng, is thickly smeared with this sub- 
tance, Tvhich becomes veiy hard. When they arrive 
n tiie spring, they usnally take up their night-quarters 
n some hollow tree, which they may be seen entering 
\t night and leaving in the moming in thonaands, thns 
jivLng rise to the opinion that they spend the winter 
there in a state of torpidity. The Purple Martin (Progne 
mrpurea) is a general favourite in the States, boxes 
being often set up in which they may build their nests ; 
ind even the Indians and Negroes fix gourds or cala- 
bashes to a long cane or pole, with the same hospitable 
purpoee. This is a courageous bird, and a determined 
enemy to all beasts of prey, to hawks, and even to the 
bald eagle himself, their powerful flight enabling them 
to annoy him with impunity. The Hirundo rufa, or 
Barn Swallow, difiers only in some minute particulars 
fi-om our common chimney swallow. 

Of the Humming-birds, the smallest and most beauti- 
fal of the feathered tribes, rivalling the gaudiest insects 
in their tiny forms and the metallic brilliancy of their 
plumage, four species are found in America. The most 
common of these, the Trochüus colubriSy in the summer 
months extends north, even into the für countries. The 
other species seem more rare, and are only foimd in the 
Southern states. 

The Black-capped Nuthatch (Sitta CaroUnensis) is 
the most widely dispersed species of this genus, and is 
frequently seen in the woods, running in a Spiral direc- 
tion round the trunks of the trees, and detaching large 
pieces of the scaly bark in search of the insects it con- 
ceals. They, however, also live on nuts, which, as their 
name implies, they break by repeated hatchings or ham- 
inermgs with their bills, and are even reported to störe 
them up for the winter. The Sitta CanademiSy a smaller 
migratory species, is common north of Maryland, In 
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Virginia and tlie sonthem states, we find the 5. ffuHBoj 
or Brown-headed Nuthatch, a resüess active bird, in 
constant motion over the stem and branches of tbe pine- 
treesy whose seeds it eats, though its nsnal food is the 
insects that lodge in the bark. The MnioHlta varia, oi 
Black-and-white Creeper, is another bird of similar 
habits, migrating from one district to another hy shori 
flights from tree to tree. The Thryathorua Ludovicianüs 
and the allied species much resemble our European 
wrens, ^quenting the borders of forests and piles of 
old timber. ^ It has all the restless, jerking manners 
of the wrens, skipping abont with great nimbleness, 
hopping into caves, and disappeanng into holes and 
creyices, like a rat, for sereral minutes, and then re- 
appearing in another quarter."* The T. Bewicki closely 
resembles this in shape, colour, and moyements, but is 
less active and lively. The House Wren {Troglodytes 
JEdm) is a still more familiär bird in the middle states, 
to which, according to Audubon, it is nearly confined. 
They build their nests with much confidence in the 
vicinity of man, in the eayes of houses, or in small boxes 
fixed for their use on the top of a pole in the gardens. 
Wilson mentions a still more curious place of abode. 
^^ In the month of June, a mower hung up his coat 
under a shed, near a bam ; two or three days elapsed 
before he had occasion to put it on again ; tlirusting his 
arm np the sleeve, he found it completely filled with 
some rubbish, as he expressed it, and, on extracting the 
whole mass, found it to be the nest of a wren completely 
finished, and lined with a large quantity of feathers. 
In his retreat he was foUowed by the little forlom pro- 
prietors, who scolded him with great vehemence for 
ruining the whole economy of their household affairs."t 
The notes of this bird are loud, sprightly, and pleasing ; 
and its manners hold. It has an extreme antipathy to 



• Wllson's Amer. Omith.,Tol. i. p. 211. Audubon's Omith. 
' • .399. 

Amer. Omith., toI. i. p. 132. 
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cats, and is also at constant war£ure with the titmice, 
swallows, and blue-birds. 

Of the Thrushes, one of the most common is the 
Turdus miffratoriuSf or Robm of the States.* The Wood- 
thmsh (^Turdus mustelinus) is also widely diffased 
through that continent, where it seems to hold the same 
place in the affections of the people as the common 
thrush or nightingale of Europe. Audubon names it his 
greatest favourite of the feathered tribes of our woods, 
and says that ^^ its song, although composed but of few 
notes, is powerful, distinct, clear, and mellow. I do not 
know to what instrumental sounds I can compare these 
notes, for I really know none so melodious and harmo- 
nical." + It is a retired solitary bird, frequenting low, 
thick-shaded hollows, through which a small brook 
meanders, overhung with alder bushes, mantled with 
wild yines. 

None of the songsters of the American forests can, 
however, vie with the Mocking-bird {Mimus polyglottus) 
in beauty or variety of notes ; and even the nightingale 
of the Eastem Continent must yield, it is said, to this 
rival of the West. " The mellowness of the song," says 
an enthusiastic admirer, " the varied modulations and 
gradatioDs, the extent of its compass, and great brilliancy 
of execution, are unrivalled. There is probably no bird 
in the world that possesses all the musical qualifications 
of this king of song. To compare the essays of the 
nightingale to the finished talent of the mocking-bird is, 
in my opinion, quite absurd." J Its own notes are hold, 
fiiU, and greatly varied, but its power of Imitation is 
perhaps still more singular, and, in the opinion of many, 
injures its song. When domesticated, " he whistles for 
the dog — Cflesar starts up, wags his tail, and runs to 
meet his master. He squeaks out like a hurt chicken, — 
and the hen hurries about with hanging wings and 
bristled feathers, clucking to protect its injured brood. 

• See Northern Coasts of America, pp. 74, 75. 
t Omith. Biog., vol. i. p. 373. % Ib.,vol.i. pp. 109,113. 
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The barking of the dog, the mewing of the cat, tbe 
creaking of a passing wheelbarrow, follow with great 
truth and lapidity. He repeats the tnne tanght him 
by his master fully and &ithfully. He runs over the 
quiverings of the canary, and the clear whistlings of the 
Virginia nightingale." Less melodious are the Brown- 
throsh (Jf. rufiis\ the most numerons speoies in the 
States, and the Cat-bird ( Jf. felivox\ only met with in 
the south. 

In the £unily of Muscicapids, one of the best-known 
is the Pewit Flycatcher (Tyranula fusca\ so named 
j&om its oft repeated call and habit of feeding on insects. 
It bnilds its nest in rocks, cayes, or the eaves of honses, 
and is a migratory species. Its notes are simple^ bnt 
lively and pleasing, especially as the harbingers of spring, 
its arriyal in many parts of the country serving as a 
sort of almanac. The T, virens closely resembles this, 
but arrives later, and ^quents the thick woods, where 
it loves to sit on the high dead branches, chanting its 
feeble plaintive stram, and occasionally darting after in- 
sects, retuming by a short oircular sweep to its fonner 
Position. The King-bird (Tyrannus intrepidua) is well 
known for the instinctive boldness with which it de- 
fends its yonng, hesitating not to attack the eagk hiin- 
seif when approaching too neM* its nest.* The T, cri- 
nitus is also a very common species, more tyrannical 
and quarrelsome than eyen the king-bird itself, though 
seldom attacking the larger birds of prey. ** They haye 
also ^quent encounters among themselyes, when they 
show an nnrelenting fierceness ahnest amonnting to 
barbarity. The plucking a conquered riyal is sometimes 
witnessed."+ 

Among the Coryids, one of the most common is the 
Blue Jay (Oyana4x>r€uv cristatus), the beau, as he has 
been called, among American birds, and, at the same 
time, the greatest thief and marauder. It attacks the 

* See Northern Coasts of America, p'. 364. 
t Audubon, Qniith. Biog., voL ii. p. 17&. 
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com-cribs of the &nnersy and robs erery nest it can 
find, suoking the eggs or devonring the young. Au- 
dabon relates that he ** has seen one go its rounds, from 
one nest to another, eyery day, and sack the new-laid 
eggs of the difierent birds in the nelghboorhood ¥rith 
as macli regolarity and oomposure as a physician would 
«all on bis patients."* "Die plnmage of this bird is 
very gaady, being prindpally of a beaatifnl bright 
porplish blue. Its yolce, howeyer, does not correspond, 
being geneiaily a mere sqnall or scream. They ftre» 
bowever, good imitators, naturally mimicking the calli 
of other birds, and easily taught, in captiyityy to pro- 
nounce seyeral words. 

The Corvus Americanui is now thought to be a di£fB- 
rent species from the Carrion crow ((7. corone) of Europe. 
It feeds not only on caterpillars, grubs^ and worms, 
but also on seeds and gnuns of maize, of whioh it pulls 
np i^e young shoots, compelling the furmer to replant 
bis fields sometimes two or three times. It is a con- 
stant attendant on agriculture, and rare in the uncnlti- 
yated parts of the country. Though extremely shy and 
cnnning, all its ingenuity cannot preserye it from man, 
its most inyeterate enemy, 40,000 haying been shot in 
a Single season in one State, where a preminm was 
offered for their heads. It is seldom fonnd in those 
places where the rayen ((7. eatototl) abounds. This also 
is a distinct species from the Corvus corax of Europe, 
with which it has been confounded. It is found in most 
parts of America, but builds its nest only in inaccessible 
rocks. It is onmiyorous, feeding on small animals and 
Carrion of eyery kind, and also on nuts, berries, and 
fruit. 

The Purple Grakle (Quiscaltis vereicolor) is a well 
known migratory bird in the northem states, liying on 
Worms and grubs in the spring, and in the hanrest plun- 
dering the fields of Indian com. Its plumage is almost 
black ; but in particular lights a rieh glossy steel-blue, 

* Omith. Biog.,yol. ii. p. 14. 
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dark violet, silky green, or reflects a strong coppery 
gloss. Their flesh is dry and ill-flayoured, but the egge 
veiy delicate. The Baltimore Oriole {Icterus Baltimore) 
is another well kuown bird of passage, offcen named the 
fire-bird, from the appearance of its bright orange tints 
when Seen among the green leaves. Their pensile nests 
are very curiously constructed. Strong strings of hemp 
or flax are fastened round two forked twigs, and inter- 
woven with the same material mixed with tow into a 
coarse cloth, not unlike a hat in its raw State. This 
forms a kind of pouch, six or seyen inches deep, which 
is lined with soft substances, finished with a layer of 
horse-hair, and shaded from the sun and rain by a canopy 
of leaves. Skeins of silk or thread and pieces of stiing 
are often appropriated by the baltimore for its nest 
The Rice or Keed bird (JDolychonio} oryzif)orus) is, accord- 
ing to Wilson, entitled to notice for three good qualities 
rarely found in the same individual — ^his plumage is 
beautifiil, his song highly musical, and hls flesh excel- 
lent. This bird migrates, flying in spring from Mexico 
eastward, mostly at night, but retuming in autumn by 
day. They commit great havock on the rice-plantations, 
and are said, though on no good grounds, to have only 
begun to migrate since this plant was cultivated. In the 
spring, the male birds are black, mixed with yellow and 
white ; but in the month of June their plumage becomes 
brownish yellow, streaked with black, which is the con- 
stant garb of the females. Their song is a medley of 
Short variable notes, succeeding each other rapidly ; the 
effect, when many are singing together, and as if in con- 
cert, being, however, good, and extremely pleasant. 

In the Fringillidae are numerous small birds, some of 
which, as the Struthus hyemaliSy the lAnota borealiSy and 
Hnariay are common to both continents. The Indigo- 
bird (^Spiza cyaned) is so named from the colour of his 
plumage, which in certain lights is of a rieh sky-blue, 
and in others of a vivid verdigris-green. It frequents 
gardens and road-sides, and sings with much vivacity 
even under the meridian sun. The Painted Bunting (S. 
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etm) is in more general request as a domesticated bird, 
especially among the French inhabitants of New Orleans, 
who name it Le Pape, whilst the AmericaDs call it the 
Nonpareil. The head and npper part of the neck are of a 
rieh purplish blue passing into vermilion below ; its 
back is a glossy yellow stained with green or red, and 
the wings of a dusky red with green or purple. They 
are very frequent in the southem states, especially 
Louisiana, in summer building their nests in the orange- 
trees. They are taken in great numbers in traps, being 
decoyed by a stuiFed bird, and sold in New Orleans for 
sixpence each, though in London three guineas are some- 
times asked. Their great recommendation is the beauty 
of their plumage, their song resembling that of the in- 
digo-bird, but shorter and less powerful. 

Among the Scansorial tribe the family of the Parrots 
{Psittacidai) is chiefly confined to tropical regions, none 
being fonnd in Europe, and only one, the Carolina parrot 
(Conurus Carolinensis), in North America. East of the 
Alleghanies, it is rarely seen north of Maryland, though 
some are said to have been found beyond Albany, in 
New York ; but, in the milder valley of the Mississippi, 
they frequent the banks of the Ohio, the Illinois, and 
tributary streams, even to the shores of Lake Michigan 
in north lat. 42'*. Their plumage is very beautiful and 
glossy, its general colour being a bright yellowish silky 
green, mixed with orange, red, pure yellow, blueish 
green, and deep dusky purple. They are very sociable, 
flying in flocks and roosting together in the hoUow 
trunks or branches of the large sycamores. In these 
they also deposit their eggs without any nest, and, in the 
opinion of Mr Audubon, many of the females together. 
They are easily kept in confinement, and less disposed to 
scream and chatter perpetually than many of the other 
species. 

North America contains sixteen species of Wood- 
peckers, all different from the nine found in Europe. 
One of the best-known is the Red-headed Woodpecker 
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(Mekmerpes eryihrocephalus)^ notorions for its predatoiy 
habits in the orchards and com^fields, and characierized 
hy its trioolonred plumage of red, white, and black, 
gloased with steel-bloe. It shows mnch discrimination 
in selecting the best and ripest frait, and attacks the 
Indian com with great eagemess when in its rieh saccu* 
lent milky state. Their great nnmbers render their de- 
predations more feit, a hundred having been shot &om 
a Single cherry-tree in one day. Insects are, howeyer, 
their common food, and the benefit they thus effect pro* 
bably more than compensates for the evil they other- 
wise produce. In the summer they may be frequently 
Seen flitting from tree to tree, rattling on the dead 
branches in search of food, or uttering their shrill lively 
cry. They build their nests in hoUow trees, bnt these 
are often robbed by the black snake, which glides np the 
trank. Another yery beautifiil species is the Gold- 
winged Woodpecker {Coiaptes auratus), named from the 
bright golden yellow of the expanded wings. This also 
plunders the corn-fields, and on this account, as well as 
for the market, is frequently destroyed. They live well 
in confinement, according to Mr Audubon, never suffer- 
ing their naturally lively spirit to droop ; and by way 
of amnsement will continne to destroy as much fiirnitare 
in a day as can well be mended by a different kind of 
workman in a week. 

The best-known of the American Cuckoos is the Yel- 
low-billed (ßrythrophrys Americanus), named the cow- 
bird in many parts of the countiy, in Imitation of its 
uncouth guttural note. Unlike its namesake in Europe, 
this bird builds its own nest, hatches its own eggs, and 
rears its own young. The nest is-flat, and constructed, 
with little art, of twigs and small sticks, intermixed 
with green weeds and blossoms of the common maple. 
They are fond of sucking the eggs of other birds in theii 
owners' absence, and also, like others of the genus, feed 
on fruits and insects. To these the Black-billed Cnckoo 
{E, erythrophthalmug), which much resembles the for« 
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mer in appearance, adds moUuscous animals, insects, and 
frogs. A rarer species is the E. seniculusj or Mangrove 
Cuckoo, found in Florida by Mr Audubon. 

The Fassenger Pigeon (ßctopistes migrataria) is the 

most remarkable of the American Columbids. The 

flocks of these birds mentioned by Wilson and Audubon 

almost exceed belief. The former calculated one as a 

mile in breadth and 240 miles long, consisting of 

2,230,272,000 pigeons, consuming 17,424,000 busheis 

of mast daily ; and the latter anoüier as one mile 

broad and 180 long, containing 1,116,136,000 pigeons, 

consuming 8,712,000 busheis of mast daily. Their 

nightly rendezvous in the woods is not less extraordi- 

nary, Audubon having rode for upwards of forty miles 

through one whose average breadth was three miles. 

They generally extend a long way in a straight line, 

with an average breadth of several miles, anfl have a 

very surprising appearance. " The ground is covered 

to the depth of several inches with their düng ; all the 

tender grass and underwood destroyed ; the surface 

strewed with laige limbs of trees, broken down by the 

weight of the birds clustering one above another ; and 

the trees themselves, for thousands of acres, killed as 

completely as if girdled with an axe." In the breeding 

places, sometimes a hundred nests are found in one 

tree, and the natives collect for great distances round 

to kill the birds, which they preserve by salting. The 

pigeons live principally on the mast of the beech-trees, 

to procure which they must fly immense distances. 

They travel, towever, with great velocity, according 

to Audubon's calculation about a mile in a minute, 

pigeons having been killed near New York with rice 

in their crops coUected in the fields of Greorgia and 

Carolina.* The Turtle Dove (Ectopistes Carolinenais) 

resembles its European namesake, and is also common 

in the woods throughout the whole states in summer. 



• Wilson's Am. Om., vol. ii.'p. ld4T208. Audubon, Omith. 
Biog., voL L p. 319-326. 
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but retires from the north in wlnter. The Zenaida 
Dove (Zenaida amabilis)^ and some other species found 
principally in Florida and the south, are much rarer. 

The Wild Turkey (Meleagris Gallopavo) is the sole 
representative of the femily of the Phasianide in the 
northem parts of the New World. It seems formerly 
to have extended from Canada to the Isthmus of 
Panama, but is now retiring to the more uncnltivated 
parts of the country, from the aggressions of man. 
Any description of so well known a bird is unneceesary. 
In the wild State they roost in trees, but seldom fly 
nnless when compelled. They migrate from one part 
of the country to another where food is more abundant, 
and should a river Interrupt their progress, will often 
remain a day or more on the bank as if for the purpose 
of consulta^ion, the males gabbling obstreperously, 
before they undertake the hazardous voyage. They 
generally commence their flight from some high emin- 
ence, all in a body, on a giyen signal, and the stronger 
cross a river a mile wide without difficulty. The 
wild turkeys surpass the tame both in size and beauty 
of plumage. The male is four feet long and five in 
extent of wing, weighing from fifteen to twenty pounds 
in general, though many are thirty and a few even forty 
pounds weight. The hens are smaller, being about 
three feet long, and nine pounds in weight. This bird 
. is one of the gifts of the New to the Old World, haying 
been sent from Mexico to Spain early in the sixteenth 
Century, and from thence in 1524 to England, where 
they soon became very common. The English name 
has originated in a mistake as to their native country. 

The Quail or Partridge (jOrtyx Virginianus) is a well 
known bird throughout the States, where it supplies the 
place of those known by the same name in Europe. 
They diflfer from these in the habit of roosting on trees at 
night or even in the day, when they walk with ease on 
the branches. Though sometimes they take refuge in 
the woods, they are more usually found in the open 
fields, where great numbers are shot or caught in traps 
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and nets. The Ruffed Grouse (Bcnasia umbeüus), also 
named the partridge in the eastem states, and the phea- 
sant in the south, is most common in the cold, moun- 
tainous, woody parts of the country, where they are 
found oftener singly or in pairs than in coveys. They 
are shot or caught in traps for their flesh, which, how- 
ever, is less esteemed than that of the Pinnated Grouse 
{Tetrao Cupido), chiefly met with in the harrens, where 
the ground is dry and the trees low. 

The Wooping Crane (Grus Americana) is the tallest 
and most stately of the feathered trihes in the United 
States, measuring nearly five feet in height when stand- 
ing erect. They frequent extensive salt-marshes, deso- 
late swamps, and open morasses near the sea, and in 
their migrations to or from their breeding-places in the 
north, fly at an immense height, describing large circles 
in the air, and uttering loud, distinct, oft repeated cries, 
heard long after the birds have disappeared in the air. 
The Great Heron (^Ardea Herodias) freqnents the 
Atlantic coast from New York to Florida, feeding on fish, 
for which he watches with the most unwearied patience. 
They breed in the tallest trees of the cedar swamps, 
and ten or fifteen nests are usually placed together. 
The American heron mach resembles that of Europe 
in form and plumage, but \& a larger bird, heing about 
a third longer, and weighing seven pounds, whereas the 
latter is rarely more than four. It is also eaten, the 
young heing excellent, and even the old, when in good 
condition, mach esteemed for the tahle. 

The beautiful Scarlet Ibis {Ihia rubra) is sometimes 
found on the shores of the southem states, feeding on 
the small fry and molluscous animals that abound there. 
Its whole plumage, with some slight exceptions, isof arich 
glowing scarlet colour. In the same places the White 
Ibis (/. alha\ differing in little except colour, also occurs. 
The family of the Scolopids is less abundant in 
North America than in Europe, and nearly half the 
species are found in the latter. The others also have 
such resemblance as to have been frequently confounded. 
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The Snipe {GaiHnago Wiiwm) Yery mucli lesembles 
that of Euiope both in <q>pearaiice and habits^ differiiig 
principally in its smaller size and the number of 
featheiB in the taiL Another bird of this femily, also 
well known to the sportsman, is the Woodcock (/S««- 
tioola minor). It differs in colonr from that of Euiope, 
is yeiy considerably smaller, and whereas the latter 
winters in Britain, migrating north in the spring, the 
former is only a summer inhabitant of the United 
States. The Bail {Ortygometra Carolina)^ in an allied 
£amily, also fiimishes mach amusement to sportsmen 
for a few weeks. It is aquatic in its habits^ hiding 
among the long reeds and grassy marshes near the 
rivers. They are shot in these places in great nombers 
at high water, an expert marksman often killing ten or 
twelve dozen in a tide. In Virginia they are caaght in 
dark nights by sailing through the reeds in a boat with 
a strong light, which dazzling the birds, they sufiPer 
themselyes to be knocked on the head, so that twenty 
to eighty dozen haye been killed by three negroes in 
the Short space of three hours.* 

The Duck femily (Änatidai) are most numerons in 
the regions north of those we are now describing, thongh 
many extend thronghont the whole continent» and 
twenty of the thirty-seven American spedes are also 
met with in Europe. The Canada Goose (Anser Cana- 
äeTisis) is common in all parts of the United States, 
retiring north in summer to breed. They are now 
generaUy domesticated, both in their native country and 
in Europe. The American Widgeon (Mareca Ameri- 
cana) is common on the whole coast in winter, but fly 
north in spring. The Summer or Wood Duck (^Aia 
sponsa) h distinguished for the rieh and varied colours 
of its plumage, and for its habit of building and perching 
upon trees. It is oftener found by the solitary retired 
rivers of the interior than on the seacoast. The plum- 
age is very glossy, and generally of rieh green, blue, <» 

* WÜBon's Amer. Omith., yoL ii. p. 239. 
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violet tints, mixed with other colours. It has a pendent 
crest of feathen, of a rieh glossy bronze green ending in 
▼iolet. The Canvass-back Duck (Änytha vaHsneria) is 
less celebrated for its plumage, mostly white, than for 
^ ihe rieh juiey tendemess of its flesh, and its delicacy of 
flavoor/' whieh render it a universal favourite among 
the epieures of the New World. They migrate from 
the north in October, and frequent those parts of the 
coast where a particular plant, on whose root they feed, 
grows. They are extremely shy, and many stratagems 
are employed in order to eome within shot of them. 

Among the Pelicanids, of which America contains 
eleven speeies, only one, the Phalacrocoroje carho^ or Cor- 
morant, is common to it and Europe. The Sula Bassana^ 
or Solan Groose of Europe, was formerly thought to be 
also a native of both continents, but those of America 
{S. Americana and /usca) are now considered distinct. 
A corious bird belonging to this fEunily is the Snake-bird 
or Darter (Pbtus anhinga), a native of the southem 
States. They are named £rom the bent snake-like form 
of their neck, which, with the head, is usually the only 
part of the bird seen above the water, in which they 
swim and dive with great facility. They "are also fond 
of sitting on the stump of a tree or branch projecting 
over the water, basking in the sun, but dive on the 
filightest alarm. 

Twenty-seven species of Laridse are found in North 
America, and thirty-three in Europe, of which eighteen 
are common to both continents. The others seem more 
abundant in the north of the continent than on the 
shores of the United States. The Xema Bonapartii is 
most frequent in the north, though not unknown in the 
district we are now describing. More generally diifused 
is the Xema atridUay which also occurs accidentally in Eu- 
rope. The Herring Gull {Latus argentatui) is likewise 
very common in both continents. Audubon found them 
br^ing in the pine-trees on some islands near the Bay 
of Fundy, the incessant persecution of men having com- 
pelled them to give up their usual eustom of building 
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on the ground ; and the same desire of security had led 
others to transfer their nests to inaccessible rocks and 
clifiB. The Jagers {Lestris Buffoni and parasUica) are 
often found in winter on the shores of the United States, 
the former even as far south as the Gnlf of Mexico, but 
their tnie abode seems to be in more northem regions. 
Like others of the genus, their habits are predatory, 
harassing the gulls, and robbing them of the fish they 
have caught. 

Several species of Puffins and Petrels (JProcdlarida\ 
mostly common to both continents, are found especially 
in the northem regions of America. The Stormy Pe- 
trels, or Mother Carey's Chickens {Thalassidroma Pela- 
gica\ and other related species, rather belong to the 
great ocean than to the regions on its shores, which they 
only approach to rear their young. Their dark moumful 
plumage and irequent appearance in the storm, have 
associated them with many superstitions of the sailors, 
though the shelter afforded by the wake of the vessel, and 
the food found there, seem to be the chief reasons of their 
attachment. Of the Grebes, the only one peculiar to Ame- 
rica is the Pied-büled Dobchick {SyJbeocydus CaroHn- 
ensis\ which is found in every part of the States, and both 
in the fresh and salt water. They dive readily, and re- 
main long below, so that they are only secured with 
difficulty. The most common Awks and GuUlemots 
are also found in Europe ; the more interesting have 
been noticed in a former yolume of the Library, and the 
regions described with which they are more intimately 
connected.* 

The southem parts of the United States, combining a 
temperature sufficiently elevated with a great extent of 
marshy ground, is a ^Etvourable abode for reptiles. The 
species are consequently numerous, but only a few po^ 
sess characters generally interesting. In Carolina is 
found the Gropher Tortoise (Testudo PolyphemuSy Bart), 
of a pale brown colour. The Terrapins {Emys) are 

* Northem Coasts of America, p. 382. 
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more common, upwards of a dozen species occurring in 
North America'. One of the best-known is the Painted 
Tortoise (^E, picta) about aix inches long, and of a 
brownish colour, witb broad bands of yellow along the 
edges of the plates. It frequents deep clear streams, in 
wann weather basking in the sun, but can only live a 
few days on the dry land. It is considered excellent 
eating. The Alligator Tortoise of Carolina (^E, serpen- 
tina^ is also valued as food, bat is much rarer. It lives 
in sunilar places, grows to a length of four feet, has a 
long retractile neck, and its tail also long, armed above 
with a denticulated crest which has giyen rise to its 
common name. The Sea Tortoises or Turtles (Chelonia) 
are most common in the tropical climates, but are also 
found on the warmer parts of the coasts of the United 
States. The most important is the Green Turtle (7. 
Mydaa)^ so well known as an article of luxury. Though 
generally inhabiting the water, they seek the dry sandy 
shores in April in order to deposit their eggs, sometimes 
to the number of one hundred in a Single night. These 
are buried in the sand and hatched by the heat of the 
sun, but being in great request as food, are much sought 
after. The flesh of the Imbricated Turtle (T. imbricata) 
is not eaten, but it fumishes the tortoise-shell so much 
valaed in the arts. From eight to fifteen or twenty 
pounds weight are procured from each animal. The 
Loggerhead Turtle (T. carretta) is the largest of the 
genus, but is of little value except for the oil it yields. 
It sometimes weighs 1600 Ibs., and is seldom found 
ferther north than Florida. 

The Pike-muzzled Cayman (jOrocodilus Lucius) is a 
natiye of the southem states as far as north lat. 32^°, 
and ascends the Mississippi to the mouth of the Red 
River. It lives in marshy places concealed among the 
woods, and preys on such animals as it can seize and 
master, destroying not only sheep and pigs, but even 
oxen. They grow to fourteen or sixteen feet in length, 
and their skin is so thick and hard as to resist even a 
musket-ball. In the cold weather they hide in the mud 
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and become torpid. The female d^>06it8 nnmeroiis eggSy 
which are uaed as food ip. Florida and other parts of 
America. 

Many species of Serpents are found in tiie United 
States, the most celebiated for their poison being the 
Rattlesnakes (Crotalut). They are named from the 
bells or rattles attaohed to their tails, sometimes to the 
nmnber of thirty, but generally only from fiye to 
thirteen. These consist of scaly oomets or substances 
loosely articnlated into each other, and produce when 
moved a noise resembling that made by mmpled parch- 
ment, which can be heard thirty or forty feet distant» 
They have a very fetid odour, which wams most am* 
mals to avoid approaching them. When the first colo- 
nists settled in Georgia, some of these reptiles seven to 
ten feet long and eight inches in diameter were common ; 
but now they rarely attain sLs feet in length, and are 
nearly extirpated in the most thickly peopled parts of 
the country. Their bite soon proves fatal even to the 
largest animals, and to man himself unless a remedy is 
immediately applied. Even when this is successful, the 
bad effects of the wonnd are said to be feit for life. The 
only animal secured against them appears to be the bog, 
which feeds npon them. They, however, move slowly, 
and do not bite unless provoked or to secure their food, 
which consists principally of birds, squirrels, bares, and 
other small animals. The largest species is the Croiaius 
durissus, or Striped Battlesnake, but the MUiary (0. 
fnüiarus\ though much smaller, is considered more dan- 
gerous. 

Several Batrachian reptiles also occur in North Ame- 
rica ; among others, the Bana pipiens, or BuU-frog of the 
Virginians. It is one of the largest species of the genus, 
being six to eight inches long, or with its extended limbs 
eighteen inches. It makes a loud noise in the sunmier 
eyenings, which Catesby compares to the hello wing of a 
bull. This animal is very voracious, swaUowing youog 
ducks and goslings whole. The B. gruniensy which 
makes a noise like the grunting of a pig, is as large as 
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i&e former, and in the Antilles is domesticated for the 
table. Other species are mentioned ; and also the Hyla 
or Tree-frogs (fl". lateralis)^ which conceal themselves 
among the leaves of trees, and feed on insects. Toads are 
llkewise very common, and Salamanders are more nume- 
rons than in Europe. One of the best-kno wn is the Hell- 
bender (8. gigantea\ or Gigantic Salamander, found in 
the lai^e rivers and lakes of the interior, and measnring 
fifiteen or eighteen inches long. 

In a country abounding so much in rivers, lakes, and 
seacoaBt,the Fish may well be supposed numerous. Many 
species haye accordingly been enumerated, but the 
manners and habits of the natives of the waters being 
almost unknown, they present few points of interest, 
miless to the scientific Student, and we shall not there- 
fore enter into long details conceming them. The Perca 
ßavescens is the common perch of the North American 
rivers ; and on the coast there occurs a fine large species 
of Basse (Labraai), The Pike-perch {Lucio-ferca) are 
likewise found, the common Green Pickering of Canada 
belonging to this genus (L. Canadensis), The Black-- 
perch (Centropristu nigricans) is a large fish of a black- 
ish-brown colour, and the Pond-perch (Pamotis vulgaris, 
Cuv.), with other related species, are found in the fresh 
wat^rs. Some species of Sphyrcena^ large fish with an 
eloDgated body resembling pike, but now united with 
the perches^ are known in America, and one (Sph. bar^ 
racuda) is nearly as much dreaded as the shark. The 
Weak-fi|)i (Otolühus regaMs, Guy.) is one of the most 
abundant in the markets of New York. It weighs some- 
times six pounds or more, and is caught by the line, 
but only in salt water. Its English name is given from 
the ease with which it can be puUed out of the water, 
or as some say, from its enfeebling eifect when used 
habitually as food. The fishermen attribute to it certain 
dull sounds heard under the water at the time when it 
is most abundant. The power of producing a similar 
hollow noise has given the name of drums to the Pogo- 
niasy shoals of which firequent the shallow bays on the 
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south coAst of Long Island, in the summer, and the 
shores of Carolina and Florida in still greater abundance, 
through the whole year. 

The Bodiantu triourusy or Triple-tailed Black-perch 
of Mitchell, is so named from the dorsal and anal fins 
being so prolonged as with the true tail to make the 
body appear diyided into three lobes. It is about the 
size of the common perch, though some weigh four or 
five pounds. It is tiiought good eating, but is rarely 
brought to New York. A species more esteemed 
in that city is the SheepVhead (ßargus ovis), which, 
"when boiled, the natives think cannot be surpassed by 
any fish in flavour, with the exception of the trout and 
salmon. It forms an important object of fishery on the 
coasts of tlus State, which it approaches duriDg Üie sum- 
mer and autiimn. They swim in troops, and are taken 
in nets, sometimes many hundreds at a time. They 
are then packed in ice and sent to the market of New 
York, or in cold seasons even to Philadelphia. The 
middlcHsized seil for one to one and a half dollars, but 
the larger ones bring four to seven pounds Sterling. The 
Scamber greofy a species of mackerei which extemally 
very much resembles that of Europe, sometimes appears 
in immense numbers on the coasts of the United States, 
where some other species are also known, several of 
which are now classed in distinct genera, aa Nomeus aad. 
Caramv, The Temnodon mltatovy a fine silvery fish, seems 
very widely dispersed in the ocean, Cuvier having re- 
ceived it with scarcely any Variation from tl^^ United 
States, Alexandria, the Cape, and New Holland. The 
Mugil albulüy under which it would appear several dis- 
tinct species are included, is very abundant on the coasts, 
especially of North Carolina. Its flesh is esteemed 
equally good with that of the common mullet. 

The soft-finned fishes (Malacopterygii) are also numer- 
ous in the New World, where we find either our com- 
mon species, or others related, which supply their place. 
The Carp family are more abundant in the Old than the 
New World, where the place of the true cai*ps (Cyprini) 
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seems to be supplied by the genus Catastomus, with 

thicky fleshy-fringed lips, of which Lesueurhas described 

seventeen speciea, all living in the fresh waters. PaciliOy 

with some allied genera, are small, viviparous, fresh« 

water fishes, with fleshy lips and broad oval bodies, re- 

sembling the loaches of our rivers in many particulars. 

The Common Pike (^Esojp lucius) is said, perhaps on 

insufficient authority, to be a native of North America, 

where two otber species occur, one of which has its sides 

marked by a net-work of browhish lines {E, reticularis), 

On the coast of New England, a species of the Gar-fish 

{Belone tnmcatd) is also known. The Exocetiy or Fly ing- 

fish, accompany the tropical currents far down the coast 

of North America, and Ck)lonel Hamilton Smith saw one 

canght not far from the island of Sable, near Halifax, 

the ship having passed two icebergs on the same day. 

Many species of Salmon and Trout, some of them pecu- 

liar, are found in the fresh waters of America, thongh 

the headquarters of this family seem to be in the 

Old World. The Smelt (Osmerus) is common to both 

hemispheres, together with the genera Thymaüus and 

Coregonus, The Herring (jOlupea elongata), with some 

allied species, and others resembling the Shad (Älosa)^ 

are found on the American coasts and in the Ohio, five 

or six species classed by Rafinesque in the genera Porno- 

JobuSy Dorosoma, and Notemigonus, In this river and 

Lake Erie are found two species of Eyodon {E, clodalis 

and tergisui)^ which are popularly known under the 

name of jierring. Their colour, scales, large eyes, and 

compressed form of body, give them a strong general 

resemblance to these, but their mouths fiilly armed 

with teeth, their general habits, and food, principally 

live insects, unite them to the salmon family. Another 

inhabitant of the fresh waters is the LepisosteuSy whose 

cylindrical body is entirely covered with diamond-shaped 

scales as hard as stone. Both jaws are bristled over 

with numerous rasp-like teeth, with a row of long pointed 

ones along the edges. These fish grow to a large size, 

and are thought good eating. 
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Several species of Stiurgeon {Äccipenser), peculiar to 
North America, are foond near the mouihs of the kige 
rirers, seldom yenturing &r from the shore. According 
to Pennant, they were so numerous in some rirers of 
Vh^nia, that 600 have been taken in two days, merely 
by putting a pole with a strong hook at the end of it 
into the water, and drawing it up when it tonched a 
fish. The flesh of all the species is said to he delicious. 
Related to these is a curious fish, the Polyodon reticulatus, 
fonnd in the Mississippi, distinguished by the extreme 
Prolongation of the snout, which forms nearly half the 
whole body. 

In some of the caves in New York state a fish, named 
AmbhfopsU spelaus by Dr Dekay, has been found, and 
specimens closely resembling it have been procured from 
the cavems so f^quent in Kentucky. Like the Proteus 
of lUyria, these fiäi are blind, and appear even to want 
eyes altogether, these organs being of no use in the dark 
recesses they inhabit. Their place in the System seems 
not well determined, but they are arranged by the ob- 
senrer mentioned aboye among the Siluridse.* 



* A füll acconnt of the insects peculiar to North America 
will be found in British America, toL üi. p. 267-303. (Edin- 
burgh Cabinet Library). 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Topographical Survey. 

Plan of thifl Survey— Greneral Divisions :— I. The New Eng- 
land States— Massachusetts — Connecticut— Rhode Island^ 
NewHampshire— Vermont— Maine— Boundaries— Extent— 
Seacoast— Surface — Mountains — Rivers — Industry— Pro- 
dnctions, &c.— Retum of chief Artides of Produce by the 
Census of ]84Ö— Population of Cities and Towns in 1840 — 
Desoription of Boston, Lowell, Providence, and other Places, 
II. Middle States— New York— Pennsylyania— New Jersey 
— Boundaries— Extent, &c.— Retums by Census of 1840— 
Description of New York, Philadelphia, &o. III. Virginia 
— Maryland— Columbia— Delaware— Boundaries— Extent, 
&c.— Retums by Census of 1840— Description of Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Richmond, &c. IV. The Carolinas— Georgia 
— Alabama— Florida— Boundaries— Extent, &c. — Retoms by 
Census of 1840— Description of Charleston, Sayannah, Mo- 
bile, &c.— North-western States— Ohio— Indiana — lUinois 
— Michigan, &c.— Boundaries — Extent, &c. — Retums by 
Census of 1840— Description of Cincinnati, Detroit, &c. — 
South-westem States — Kentucky — Tennessee — Mississippi 
— Louisiana— Missouri — Arkansas, &c.— Boundaries — Ex- 
tent, &c.— Retums by Census of 1840~Description of New' 
Orleans, Louisville, Lexington, St Louis, &c. 

Aul our preceding views of the United States have 
applied generally to the whole territory ; but the reader 
must also desire to know something of its particular 
States and districts. A minute detail wonld be incon- 
östent with our limits, and likely to interest few persons 
in this country ; bnt a surrey, embracing the leading 
and most interesting featnres, may be comprehended 
within a moderate compass. 
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In the introductory chapter three leading divisioBS 
haye been distinguished ; — ^that from the ocean to the 
Alleghany, theDce to the Mississippi, and then the ex- 
tensive plains westward of that river. Without at- 
tempting a separate delineation of each State, it may be 
convenient to form sabdivisions of those which resemhle 
each other in their physical and social character. Those 
in the Atlantic region may be considered as four: — 
1. The New England States; 2. The Middle, being 
New York, Pennsylvania, &c. ; 3. Virginia, Maryland, 
&c. ; 4. The Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama. 

The first, or New England division, is still, in many 
respects, the most remarkable and characteristic. It 
forms the north-easterly part of the United States terri- 
tory, ppojecting in that direction beyond the general line 
of coast. The bonndary on the south and east is the 
Atlantic, broken into varions deep bays and sounds. 
On the north are the British territories of Canada and 
New Brunswick, according to a line now fixed, and 
composed, to a great extent, of the river St John. On the 
West, it is separated from New York by the long expanse 
of Lake Champlain, and then by a limit parallel to the 
Hudson, but at a small distance east of that river. The 
States composing this division, beginning at the southem 
coast, are Connecticut, east of which is the small one of 
Rhode Island. On the north is the important and 
central one of Massachusetts, whence extend northerly 
and parallel to each other New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, the first mostly, the latter whoUy, Inland. From 
them the extensive territory of Maine Stretches almost 
due east, with a long extent of broken coast. The fol- 
lowing exhibits a view of the extent and population of 
each of these states, and of the whole :* 

* This and similar tabular statements, afterwards civen, are 
drawn mostly from the last edition (in 1838) of Bradford's 
Atlas, and from Bishop Davenport's Greographical Dictionary 
(New York, 1842). The Gazetteer of the United States by 
Darby and Dwight (New York, 1842) has also been consulted. 
Aid has likewise been derived from Mr Bradford's edition of 
xny Encyclopsedia of Greography (Philadelphia, 1837). 
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Massachusetts. 


Ä!- 


Breadth. 
MUes. 


Square 
MUes. 


Population 
in 1840. 


130 
90 
160 
157 
225 
40 


60 
70 
90 
90 
195 
29 


7,250 
4,764 
9,491 
10,212 
32,628 
1,350 


737,699 
301,015 
284,574 
291,948 
501,796 
108,830 


Connecticut 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont 


Maine 


Rhode Island 




802 


534 65,695 


2,225,862 



The coast of this region is of temarkable extent, 
deeply indented, and containing a number of excellent 
harbours. South it commences with the spacious sound, 
named from Long Island, lying between it and the con- 
tinent. Westerly, adjacent to New York, it is some- 
what narrow and tortuous, but gradually spreads into a 
spacious and noble expanse, from eight to twenty miles 
Wide, and with depth sufi&cient for the largest ships of 
war. The northem shore is beautifully variegated by 
sloping hills, hold promontories, and commodious havens» 
It receives the large river Connecticut, with the smaller 
ones of Thames and Houssatonick. Newhaven, New 
London, and other considerable ports, are situated on 
its shores. A little east of New London, the island and 
its sound terminate, and the coast of Rhode Island faces 
the ocean. On its eastem border, however, the bay of 
Narraganset reaches about thirty miles inland, sur- 
rounded by shores so strikingly varied and picturesque, 
that Mr Darby conceives they may bear a comparison 
with the bay of Naples or the Channel of Coustanti- 
nople. It does not receive any considerable rivers; 
but derives hence the advantage of its harbours not 
being liable to be filled up with alluvial deposit. That 
of Newport, well protected also from the sea, and ad- 
mitting the largest vessels, forms one of the finest in the 
World ; but before reaching Providence, at the head of 
the bay, the Channel ceases to be navigable for any but 
light vessels. Then follows Buzzard's Bay, between a 
long peninsula stretching towards Cape Cod and the 
Jaige islands of Martha's Yineyard md Nantucket. It 
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receives no river of any importance, but has various in- 
dentationsy on one of which is the important haven of 
New Bedford. 

The direction of the coast nowchanges remarkably. The 
long peninsula above named, after ninning aboat thirty- 
five miles east, suddenly tums northward, and proceedmg 
for thirty miles with duninished breadth, terminates in 
Cape Cod, one of the most conspicuous points on the Ame- 
rican continent. The opposite coast, as well as that of 
the peninsula, follows thenceforth for about 160 miles the 
direction of north, instead of the prior one of east. The 
two combine in forming the close bay of Cape Cod, 
noted as eontaining Plymouth, the earliest settlement 
of the pilgrims. It, however, with the whole expanse 
£S far as Cape Ann, is generally termed Massachusetts 
Bay, eontaining the excellent harbours of Boston and 
Salem, the chief seats of New England commerce. This 
coast has the disadvantage of receiving no rivers from a 
source more than twelve miles Inland, and the land rises 
ßo rapidly that tide- water does not ascend above five or 
«ix miles. Its ports labour thus under much disadvan- 
tage for intercourse with the interior, which, however, 
by canals and railways, is in a great measure remedied. 
Beyond Cape Ann is a considerable bay, which receives 
the Merrimac, the second river of New England, having 
-ai its mouth Newburyport. The coast holds then 
nearly a straight course northward, with only a slight 
bend at the entrance of the Piscataqua, which forms the 
harbour of Portsmouth, esteemed the very finest on the 
whole Atlantic coast. That of Maine then commences, 
eompletely indented by successive bays penetrating fer 
inland. First occurs that of Casco, a noble sheet of 
water, about twenty miles across, and land-locked by a 
ehain of Islands. Portland, at its south-west extremity, 
Torms a valuable haven, yet not receiving any laige 
stream ; while the land rises so rapidly as to prevent 
the tide from ascending above a few miles. The coast 
now tums decidedly east, slightly declining northward, 
And forms a complete labyrinth of bays, sounds, pro* 
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montories, and Islands of every size and shape, which 
tender it one of the most intricate on earth. Only the 
extraordinary force of the tides could Tender these Chan- 
nels in Winter at all navigable. The first opening is the 
Kennebecy not eqnal in magnitude to Casco, but im«" 
portant as receiving the river of its own namc, which 
rises deep in the interior, and after being swelled by 
Yarious tributaries, of which the Androscoggin is almost 
eqnal to itself, and forming many lakes, enters after a 
course of about 200 miles. The tide rising about forty, 
afibrds a tolerable navigation to Augusta, the capital of 
the State. Then follows the Penobscot, an expanse larger 
and still more varied, receiving also a stream of some- 
what longer course, bearing its own name. The tides 
render it navigable sixty miles up to the great commer- 
cial port of Bangor. A ränge of ninety miles then follows, 
having many commodious ports, surrounded by pictur^ 
esque scenery, but no great navigable chcmnel com^ 
municating with the interior. The chief are French- 
man's Bay, enclosed by a large Island named Mount 
Desert ; and Englishman's Bay. The remotest, on the 
borders of Nova Scotia, Is that of Machias, into which 
enter two rivers of that name, east and west, that are of 
some little consequence. 

The surface of this region is one of the most striking 
and variegated in the world. Its mountam-ranges rise 
to nearly an alpine height, and their branches spread 
in almost every direction. They connect with and form 
a continuous Une with the great Alleghany chain ; yet 
doubts have been raised, wheth^ the two are really 
to be considered identical. They are composed almo^ 
entirely of granite and other primitive rocks, while 
the Alleghany contains scarcely any but secondary for<- 
mations. They give thus a bolder and more rugged 
aspect to the country, which nowhere expands intd 
those Wide fertile plains that enriöh a great extent of 
the southem states. The chief group is that of the 
White Mountains, in the interior of New Hampshire^ 
00 named from being ten months in tbe year covered 
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with snow. Its conspicnous peaks have been con- 
secrated by the Americans to the memory of the 
Chief leaders of the revolution and most populär pre- 
aidents. Hence the loftiest is named Washington, 
estimated once at 7300 feet^ bat according to Bradford 
only 6428. The sides to a great height are covered 
with a dense forest of yaried trees. These gradually 
cease, except some evergreens, while beds and ledges 
of granite, gneiss, and sienite, become conspicuoa& 
At the elevation of 4000 feet, even the first be* 
come low and stunted, yet their branches spreading 
horizontally form an impenetrable thicket. This Lilli- 
putian forest reaches even to 5000 feet ; but the 
eummit is quite bare and rocky. The prospect is vast 
«nd wild in the extreme, Mountains rise behind 
mountains on every side, and their crowded peaks 
resemble the broken waves of a tempestuous ocean. 
This scenery, being considered the grandest within the 
circuit of the States, attracts numerous visiters, for 
whose accommodation an inn has been erected at a 
considerable height up the acclivity. Mount Adams 
is estimated at 5900 feet, Jefferson at 5860, while others, 
acarcely inferior, receive the names of Franklin, Madison, 
and Monroe. The other great ridge is called the Green 
Mountains, from their general verdant aspect^ whence 
indeed the French gave to the territory the name of 
Vermont. They traverse its centre from north to south, 
declining on each side into elevated and well watered 
Valleys. The chief peaks are Mansfield, 4279 feet; 
CamePs rump, 4188 ; Killington, 3675. This ränge is 
continued into Massachusetts under the name of Hoosac, 
but the highest point there is Wachuset, 2990 feet: 
the State contains also the insulated summits of Saddle 
Mountain, 3600 feet, and Taconic, 3150. A spur from 
the Green Mountain even enters Connecticut, which 
however consists mostly of gentle hüls interspersed with 
amiling Valleys, and presenting a varied and beautiful, 
but rarely sublime aspect« The surface of Rhode 
Islandl ia nearly simijar^ diversified with rocky shores, 
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Maine consists mostly of rugged heights, separated by 
Valleys, but attaining no great elevation nnless on the 
north- westem border, where a ridge connected with the 
Wliite Mountains contains Katahdin, 5355 feet high. 
Mars Hill, a leading point in the disputed territory, but 
now ceded to America, has only 1520 feet. 

The rivers of New England, holding a confined 
course through close mountain-valleys, do not reach 
any first-rate magnitude. The chief is the Connecticut, 
which traverses all the finest part of the country. 
Rising on the border of Canada, it holds a long course 
southwards, dividing the states of New Hampshire and 
Vermont, and receivüig all the waters from the White 
Mountains on one side and the Green Ridge on the 
other. These, however, are mere mountain-torrents. 
The course is then across Massachusetts, amid high but 
fine pastoral Valleys, passing iinally through Connecticut, 
mostly bordered by alluvifd plains and fertile meadows. 
It enters the sea at New Haven after flowing about 450 
miles, during which its basin has included a singular 
variety of aspects as well as climates and productions. 
The Merrimac, springing in New Hampshire, and fed 
from the eastem slope of the White Mountains, follows 
a line of above 140 miles, the lower part of which 
has rieh alluvial borders. In Maine, the Kennebec, 
and Penobscot^ from sources in the vicinity of those of 
the Chaudiere and the St John, flow each about 200 
miles, and have vast quantities of timber floated down 
their streams. 

A striking peculiarity observed in the American 
continent is the total absence of lakes, from the Gulf 
of Mexico to lat. 43** N., and, north of that line, their 
immense profusion and almost matchless extent. New 
England, south of the Merrimac, belongs to the first 
of these divisions ; but beyond that river lakes are 
yery numerous, though not to be compared with the 
Inland seas of British America« They abound in New 
Hampshire, and compose, it is believed, one-sixth of the 
^nrßice of Maine. The principal one in the foimer^ 
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known by the lengthy Indian name of Winnipiaeogee, 
is twenty-three miles in length, and from one to ten 
Wide, surrounded by the most picturesqne scenery. This 
is usually yisited by trayellers on the way to Moant 
Washington, and for their accommodation a steamer is 
employed. The largest in Maine are Moosehead, near the 
source of the Kennebec, fifty miles long, and Chesuncook 
near that of the Penobscot, twenty-five miles ; the former 
also navigated by steamers. 

New England, at its firet discovery, was one dense 
and continuous forest, above which only the naked 
peaks of the highest monntains appeared conspicuotis. A 
large proportion has now been cleared, and agriculture 
is practised more diligently than in any other quarter of 
the Union. There is even some appUcation of science, 
elsewhere almost unknown. Still the soll, being elevated 
and rugged, thongh well watered, is best adapted for 
pasturage, and for the grains of secondary qnality. 
The states most prodnetive in these respects are Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and the southem part of New 
Hampshire ; and Vermont for cattle and sheep. The 
timber trade, once extensive, has been diminished by 
the progress of cultivation, except in Maine. The 
mines of iron are considerable, mostly in Massachusetts. 
Manufactures are more flourishing than any where 
eise in America ; being chiefly cotton, woollen, leather 
made into boots and shoes, straw bonnets and hats, 
and paper. These are worked by large establlshments 
in Massachusetts, and by numerous small ones in Con* 
necticut. New England, principally from Massachusetts 
and Maine, carries on almost all the fisheries of the 
Union, whether on the coasts, on the Newfoundland 
bank, or those distant seas in which the whale is 
captured. Ship-building also is peculiarly active, chiefly 
in the same two states, especially Maine. The following 
are the retums under the more important heads accord* 
ing to the census of 1840. 

AgrieuUure, S^c, — Horses and mules, 269,660 ; neat 
l»ttle, 1,545,183 ; sheep, 3,830,207 j^ hogs^ 748,698 ; 
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poultry, value 778,329 dollars ; wheat, 2,013,420 bush- 
eis ; barley, 797,400 ; oats, 7,449,266 ; rye, 1,985,041 ; 
buckwheat, 778,084; Indian com, 6,924,109; wool, 
8,332,909 Ibs. ; hops, 687,983 ; potatoes, 36,120,600 
busheis; hay, 3,083,743 tons; daiiy produce, value 
9,117,164 dollars ; timber, 6,126,980 dollars ; iron, 
cast, 34,138 tons ; bar, 10,407. 

Manu/actures, — Cotton, value 31,611,880 dollars ; 
woollens, 12,869,396 ; leather, 14,871,332 ; hats, caps, 
and straw bonnets, 3,163,102 ; hardware, 3,341,273, 

FisherieSy Commerce, S^c, — Dried fish, 702,646 quin- 
tals, pickled, 187,046 barreis ; spermaceti oil, 4,302,491 
gallons ; other oil, 6,031,673 ; whalebone, &c., value 
648,420 dollars; ships, 3,814,396 dollars; commerce, 
foreigu houses, 383 ; commission houses, 213 ; supposed 
capital, 19,467,787 dollars ; retail houses, 9627 ; capital, 
31,742,874 dollars. 

The following are the principal towns in each state, 
with their population in 1840 : — 

Massachusetts.— Boston^ 93,383 ; Lowell, 20,796 ; Ssr 
lern, 16,082 ; New Bedford, 12,087 ; Springfield, 10,986 ; 
Nantucket, 9012 ; Newburyport, 7161 ; Cambridge, 
8409 ; Taunton, 7646 ; Worcester, 7497 ; Pljanouth, 
6281. 

Connecticut — New Haven, 14,390 ; Hartford, 12,793 ; 
Norwich, 7239 ; Middleton, 7210 ; New London, 6628. 

New Hampshire, — Concord, 4897 ; Portsmouth, 7887 ; 
Dover, 6468 ; Exeter, 2926. 

Vermont, — Montpelier, 3726 ; Burlington, 4271 ; 
Middlebury, 3162 ; Benningtx>n, 3429 ; Woodstock, 
3S15. 

Maine, — Portland, 16,218 ; Bangor, 8627; Augusta, 
6314 ; Bath, 6141 ; Belfast, 4186. 

Mode /*fewd— Providence, 23,171 ; Newport, 8333 ; 
Warwick, 6726. 

Boston, as our readers must have observed, was the 
city most distinguished in the early history of America. 
It was that also first raised by commerce to wealth and 
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prosperity ; and these have continued rapidly to increase, 
the Population between 1800 and 1840 having grown 
from twenty-five to ninety-three thousand. Though 
surpassed by the still more extraordinary advance of 
New York, Philadelphia, and New Orleans, it is stni 
considered the most finished and handsome city in the 
Union. Mr Hamilton observes it to have less of the 
Tawness and incongmities which disfigure the more 
overgrown capitals. The city is built on a peninsula 
connected wiih the continent by a narrow isthmus called 
Boston Neck, and at other points by seven bridges. The 
harbour, enclosed by projecting promontories, is capable 
of containing 500 vessels of tiie largest size. It is at 
once protected and adomed by forty islands, several of 
which are covered with verdure. The wharfs are nu- 
merous and spacious, one containing a ränge of stores. 
The public buildings, mostly of the fine granite found 
in the territory, are considered superior to those of any 
other American city. The state-house,indeed, though the 
most conspicuous, is only of brick ; but it is handsome, in 
a lofty and commanding Situation, with a most extensive 
prospect. In a niche on the lower floor is Chantrey's 
Statue of Washington, which cost 16,000 dollars. The 
market-house, about 500 feet long, and built of granite) 
is boasted of as the handsomest similar building in the 
World . The upper story contains a spacious hall oceupied 
by the New England Society for the encouragement of do- 
mestic manufEictures. The Exchange is a süperb structure 
Beven stories high, and containing 202apartments. Trinity 
Church is a spacious Gothic edifice, constructed at an ex- 
pense of 160,000 dollars. The city contains many other 
handsome churches. The Tremont Hotel, the most ele- 
gant and commodious in the States, is of gray sienite, wi^ 
a Doric portico, costing 100,000 dollars. Faneuü Hall, 
the County Court-house, and the Alms-house, are alsi^ 
omamented buUdings. The Atheneum consists of two 
buildings, one containing a library of 25,000 Yolumea^ 
another apartments for public lectures and other seien* 
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ific purposes. The streets were fonnerly narrow and 
rooked, and the houses as elsewhere mostly wooden ; 
ut of late they have been rendered more wide and 
ommodionsy while brick and stone have become the 
»revailing materials. Mr Dickens expresses decided 
dmiration of it as a beautifdl city. The charitable in- 
titntions are extensive, including four hospitals for boys 
md three for girls, with numerous free schools, among 
^hich there is one for negroes. Boston hasconsiderable 
nanufactures, the value of which is estimated at about 
11,000,000 dollars. Her capitalists have also laige sums 
invested in those of Lowell, Waltham, and other towns. 
Ber commerce, though now inferior to that of New 
York, is still very great, the imports being reckoned at 
abont fourteen, and the exports at ten millions of dollars. 
A peculiarly literary and intellectual spirit prevails. 
The periodicals amount to about sixty, of which the 
North American Review takes the lead ; thirty-one are 
newspapers. 

On the continent, opposite to Boston, is Charleston, 
forming in fact a large suburb, containing the state- 
prison on the plan of solitary confinement, and also the 
navy-yard within an area of sixty acres. In another 
direction from the capital is Cambridge, comprising two 
large villages, and Harvard University, the best-endowed 
and most distinguished institution of that kind in the 
States. It has five halls, a library of 40,000 volumes, 
and good collections in science and natural history. In 
its vicinity is Aubum Cemetery, whose area of 100 acres 
is laid out in the style of the Pere la Chaise at Paris. 
Lowell is now the second town in Massachusetts, and 
bas been esteemed, though on a small Scale, the Man- 
chester of America. Its manufactures are chiefly of 
ootton, carried on by several large companies. The 
operatives are mostly females, 6000 being employed, with 
only 1620 males. Salem, a very early settlement, has 
had its progress impeded by the want of deep water in 
the harbour ; but its merchants display much enterprise 
h foreign commerce, and have lately embarked in the 
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whale-fishery. Its chief seats, howeyer, are New Bed- 
ford and Nantucket, the former in Buzza^'s Bay, hand- 
somely bullt and agreeably situated on an ^ninenoe, 
witli a safe and capacious harbour ; the latter on a sandy 
Island, south of Cape Cod peninsnla. Plymouth is 
revered as the earliest settlement of the pilgrims, to 
whose memory a hall has been erected ; bat the bay 
has not sufficient depth of water. Newburyport, at the 
mouth of the Merrimac, loses mach of this advantage 
from a bar at its entrance. Woroester, Springfield, Nor- 
thampton, and generally the towns and large villa^g^ in 
the interiör of Massachasetts, are beautifülly situated, 
and well laid out, with broad streets bordered with trees, 
houses mostly of wood, but adomed with pillars^ ve- 
randas, and green doors, and the site surrounded with 
omamented villas. 

The towns in the smaller New England states bear 
generally a uniform aspect; open and agreeable, the 
houses chiefly wooden, but with State and court-houses, 
churches, prisons, and other public ediiices, of an archi- 
tecture more or less elegant. Providence, in Rhode 
Island, seated on a hill which overlooks the beautiful 
bay of Narraganset, ranks next to Boston, both in popu- 
lation and commerce. New Haren, in Connecticut, be- 
sides a flourishing trade, is distinguished by Yale Collie, 
next in eminence to Harvard, having produced Dwight, 
Silliman, and other eminent characters. Portsmouth in 
New Hampshire, Portland and Bangor in Maine, are 
considerable ports, flourishing by commerce ; Montpelier 
and Burlington, in Vermont, are small country towns on 
very picturesque sites. 

The Middle States form a head ander which we may 
comprehend the larger ones of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, with the smaller one of New Jersey. They 
were founded later than those of New England, and 
were long left considerably behind in enterprise and 
rapidity of progress. Recently, however, they have be- 
stirred themselves in an extraordinary manner, having 
the advantage of a milder climate, and a greater ext^it 
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Df fertile land. They have been enabled, by vast interior 
works and commimications, to open up their spacious 
back Settlements, and also to become tbe cbannel for the 
great and angmenting produce of the west. New York 
in particnlar has thus risen to such importance as to 
acqnire a prepondeiant influence in the Union, and be 
called often «the empire-state." The foUowing may 
be given as the Statistical outline of this part of the 
Union : — 



New York. 


"iS^ 


Breadth. 
MUes. 


Square 
MUes. 


Population 
iamo. 


316 
307 
160 


304 
160 
HO 


46,000 

47-000 

8,320 


2,428,921 

1,724,033 

373,306 


Peimsylvaiiia«. 


New Jersey 




783 


674 


101,320 


4,526,260 



The coast of this territory is not extensive, as the 
[^»acious bays of Chesapeake and Delaware, though re- 
ceiving several of its greatest rivers, have, through the 
peculiar direction of their course, been attached to a more 
southem division. The oceanic line, belonging almost 
entirely to New Jersey, presents by no means that hold 
and broken aspect so remarkable in New England ; still 
it has considei'able openings, forming valuable havens. 
The territory of Long Island, at its westem extremity, 
encloses the spacious and admirable port of New York, 
the only point, though one of immense value, at which 
that great state touches the ocean. 

The sur£ace is bold and variegated, though not in the 
same degree as in New England. Mountains, considered 
as belonging to the great Appalachian or Alleghany 
ränge, cross its centre, and in their passage make a general 
change in the direction of the chain &om west-south- 
west to almost due south. The most remarkable brauch 
is that named the Catskill, partly bordering the Hudson, 
above which its clifis ascend in forms strikingly pictur- 
esque. Round Top, its highest point, rises to 3800 feet. 
The inost admired spot, however, and the resort of nu- 
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merons visiters, is that called the Pine Orchard, on whicli, 
at 2274 feet above the river, has been erected a splendid 
hotel, called the Catskill Mountain House. The road 
18 steep and circuitous, amid dense forests, in which the 
traveller is almost enveloped, tili at an abrupt angle of 
the road, he suddenly descries this singular mansion, 
perched on a table-rock like an eagle among the clouds. 
The view commands a circuit of seventy miles, along 
the highlands of Vermont, Massachusetts, and Connec- 
ticut. The Kauterskill Falls, 180 feet high, and a ma- 
jestic rocky amphitheatre, also adom this vicinity. In 
the northem part of the state, beyond the Mohawk, is 
another mountain-mass, the Mohegan, proved by recent 
surveys to be still more elevated. Mr Bradford estimates 
Marcy at 6300 feet, White-face at 4860. The ridge 
passing through Pennsylvania is that which bore origi- 
ginally the name of AUeghany, now transferred to the 
whole. It is inferior, yet in forming the portage rail- 
road, no point was found lower than 2600 feet over 
which it could be carried. 

These rugged heights are singularly contrasted by a 
deep Valley, or rather chasm, extending from New York 
along the Hudson and Lake Champlain to the St Law- 
rence, believed by Darby to be nowhere more than 141 
feet above the level of the Atlantic. He considers 
this the most remarkable mountain- Valley in the world, 
with the exception of the great Scottish glen crossed 
by the Caledonian Canal. The navigator on the above 
lake, while he sees mountain-peaks rise on each side 
round him, can scarcely believe that his own level does 
not exceed eighty feet. This opening, however, lias 
been of singular advantage to the commerce of Ame- 
rica, and especially of New York, being vastly aided by 
the great transverse Valley, reaching from Albany to 
Lake Erie. It has not only afibrded a Channel for tlie 
Great Canal, but contains wide tracts of alluvial soll, 
fitted for the riebest productions. 

The rivers of this division are great and important, 
forming a main source of its prosperity. It is remarked 
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that they do not descend from the brow of the moun- 
tains facing the Atlantic, but rise on the other side, and 
penetrate through their rude rocky barriers to the piain. 
This structure has partially favoured the eflforts made 
to fonn navigable Channels across the Alleghany. The 
Hudson, the mpst important of all the Atlantic streams, 
rises among the Mobegan Mountains, west of Lake 
Champlain. Thirty-five miles below, it receives the 
Mohawk, which, from the vicinity of Lake Ontario, 
has watered a great part of the westem Valley. The 
tide reaches to the point of junction ; and a navigable 
Channel, the most important in the United States, extends 
down to New York. This, as already observed, is con- 
tinually traversed by magnificent steamers, and being 
connected by the Great Canal with Lake Erie, brings 
down almost all the produce of the west. Its baiiks are 
adomed with very hold and varied scenery, consisting, 
immediately above New York, of enormous walls of 
primitive rock 1200 or 1600 feet high. Farther up, the 
banks, without being mountainous^ become hold, rocky, 
and ofben precipitous ; farm-houses and villages seem to 
hang upon the clifis, or to rise by stagesfrom the water's 
edge. The shores of the Mohawk slope gently up- 
wards, presenting an aspect soft and pleasing rather 
than grand. The Susquehann% the greatest river of 
Pennsylvania, is formed by the union of two branches, 
the East and West. The first, rising in New York, 
on the northem spine of the Catskill, not &r from the 
Mohawk, flows in a winding course, swelled by the 
Tioga, and near Sunbury receives the westem branch 
from beyond the Alleghany. A little above Harrisburg 
it is increased by the waters of the Juniata from the 
south-west, considered often as a third branch. Near 
Havre de Grace, a little beyond the limits of the State, 
it expands into the great estuary of the Chesapeake, on 
which Baltimore in Maryland carries on most of the 
trade both of the bay and river. The Delaware is 
of inferior magnitude, yet perhaps of equal value. 
Its fountains are not distant from those of the eastem 
VOL. ni. r^^^^T^ 
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Sosqvehamiay and after widely diveiging, it finally i^ 
pioaches very near, but instead of Bnithig, spreads into 
another large bay bearing its own name. This too 
18 beyoDd the limits of Pemisyl^ania, yet ihe oommeice 
is carried on entirely by Philadelphia, ütaated on the 
river at the head of its navigable wateTs. The Paasaic 
and Raritan are raiall bat nsefal streams that water 
New Jersey. 

The lake region oommences in the baek Settlements 
of New York. On its eastem border extend Lakes 
Geoige and Champlain, the former of whieh^ so eele- 
brated for its pictnresqne beauties, has been abeady 
deseribed. The latter is in this respect inferior ; yet its 
scenery too is bold and striking, and stretching north for 
140 milesy almost to the St Lawrence, it materially pro- 
motescommnnieation with Canada. Farther west, those 
of Cayuga and Seneca, fifty-five and thirty-five nailes 
long, have been made greatly to faeilitate inland nayiga- 
tion. This state Ix^rders also on Lakes Ontario and Erie. 

The region now deseribed is one of the most prodnc- 
tive in the whde ra)^ of ihe States. The suriace is 
indeed vanoas, and a laige proportion very rugged ; bat 
the great piain from the Hudson to Lake Erie, as also 
the lower borders of the Susqaehanna and Delaware, 
with most part of New Jersey, contain rieh flats and 
bottoms, which yield in perfection the best grains and 
fruits of the temperate climates. There are copious and 
laigely worked mines of coal, iron, and salt. Manofac- 
tares are considerable and increasing, bat still mach 
behind those of New England. The inferiority in re- 
q)ect to fishery is even more decided, though that of 
the whale is pursued to a certain extent from New York. 
Commerce,howeyer,both foreign and domestie, flourishes 
to a greater degree than in any other quarter of the Union. 
The former, from Philadelphia, and still more New York, 
embraces the most distant regi<ms of the globe ; the 
latter, through the stupendons System of canals and 
rallwayä already deseribed, renders it the chief medium 
of commanication beiween the eastem and westen 
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territoiy. The fbllowing aie the retoms made under 
the census of 1840, of tiie produce of the principal 
articles: — 

ÄgricuUurBf S^e, — Horses and mules, 910,174 ; neat 
cattle, 3,304,111 ; sheep, 7,105,982 ; hogs, 3,666,472 ; 
poultry, T^hie, 2,176,167 dollare ; wheat, 26,273,698 
busheis ; barley, 2,742,462 ; oatia, 4^401^90 ; lye, 
11,259,016 ; buckwheat, 5,257,744 ; Iiidian com, 
29,574,283 ; wool, 13,291,066 Ibs. ; hops, 501,262 ; 
potatoes, 41,731,346 busheis ; hay, 4,773,551 tons ; 
sugar, 12,313,920 Ibs.; dairy, value, 15,011,345 doUars; 
lumber,5,313,113; in)n,cast, 138,597 tons; bar, 148,1 08; 
coal, anthracite, 859,686 ; bituminous, 11,620,654 bush- 
eis ; «at, 3,617,862. 

Manttfacture«. — Woollen, yalue, 6,297,108 doUars ; 
cotton, 10,739,348 ; hats, caps, &c., 4,916,010 ; leather, 
11,298,463; soap, 17,620,753 Ibs. ; CMidles, 6,719,172 ; 
spirits^ 18,548,025 gaUons ; beer, 19,031,471 ; glass, 
malue, 2,088,471 dollara; hardware, 2,4^,531; ma- 
chlneTj, 5,648,719. 

Fisheries, Commerce^ Sjc, — Spermaceti, 412,261 gal- 
loDs ; other oil, 1,349,541 gallons ; whalelxNie, &c., 
▼alue, 433,905 dollars ; houses engaged in foreign com- 
meix^, 665 ; commission-houses, 1230 ; estunate of ca- 
pital inTested, 63,344,812 dollars ; retail houses, 20,245 ; 
eapital, 82,090,812 dollars. 

The followmg are the prmcipal towns in each state, 
with their population in 1840 1— 

New ForAr.— New York, 312,710 ; Brooklyn, 36,233 ; 
Albany, 33,721 ; Rochester, 20,191 ; Troy, 19,334 ; 
Buflalo, 18,213 ; Utica, 12,782 ; Salina, 11,013. 

PennsylmrUa. — Philadelphia, 228,691 ; Pittsburg, 
21,116 ; Alleg^any, 10,089 ; Lancaster, 8417 ; Reading, 
8410 ; Harrisburg, 5980. 

New Jersey, — Newark, 17,290 ; New Brunswick, 
8693 ; Patterson, 7596 ; Trent<m, 4035. 

New York is the undoubted eapital of the United 
States, the greatest and most flourishing city in the 
n«w (xmtinent^ and, next to London, the cbief com- 
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mercial emporium in the world. It is bnilt on Man- 
hattan Island, about twelve miles long and one and a 
half broad, dividing the Hudson into two Channels, one 
of which, on the west side, retains the name, the 
other is called the East River. The former is the 
main seat of the interior traffic by the riyer and canal, 
the latter of the coasting trade, while the spaeious bay 
facing the southem extremity, nine miles long by four 
broad, accommodates the shipping employed in foreign 
intercourse, and is crowded with the flags of every 
nation. The most conspicuous feature in the city is 
the Broadway, commencing at the southem end, carried 
in a straight line for between two and three miles, and 
intended finally to reach the whole length of the Island. 
It is eighty feet wide, partly adomed with trees, contain- 
ing numerous splendid shops, and perpetually traversed 
by crowds of the busy and the gay. The park is a 
Square of several acres, open to the public, and bordered 
by several fine buildings. Washington and Hudson 
Squares are also spaeious, and others have been projected. 
The northem or upper qnarter, containing the mansions 
of the opulent, includes some handsome streets ; but the 
lower part, adjacent to the harbour, is in many places 
narrow, crowded, and built of timber. Hence it was 
long infested by the yellow fever, and often the scene 
of destructive fires, by which the city has been re- 
peatedly desolated. It has, however, been of late very 
much improved and opened up. At the southem point 
is a Space termed the Battery, open to the public, and 
commanding a magnificent view over the bay and the 
adjacent shores of Long Island and New Jersey. There 
are also two lai^ public gardens ; but, upon the whole, 
open Spaces for healthful recreation are somewhat 
deficient. The place is neither so well lighted nor 
cleaned as is usual in English towns. A scanty supply 
of water once aggravated these evils, but has been com- 
pletely remedied by one of the noblest aqueducts ever 
constructed. It is led from Croton River, twenty-onc 
miles, throngh a stone Channel, to Murray's Hill, three 
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mfles north of the city, and seven feet higher than its 
lofiiest houses, io which it is distributed by pipes. The 
minünum daily quantity is expected to be 30,000,000 
gallons, the ordinary one 60,000,000. The finest edifice 
ifl the City-hall, in the park, with a front of white 
marble, 216 feet long, the interior adomed with portraits 
and busts of presidents and other eminent Americans. 
It cost 500,000 doUars. There is a spacious edifice for 
objects of literatare, philoeophy, and the fine arts, but 
only of brick. The Exchange, in Wall Street, burnt 
down by the great fire in 1835, has been rebuilt of 
white marble. The Castomhouse, 177 feet long, is 
fonned on the model of the Parthenon. There are 
about 150 charches, of which four are conspicuous ; 
Trinity and St Paul's in Broadway, having spires, the 
one 198, the other 234 feet high ; St John's in Hudson 
Street, reared at an expense of 200,000 dollars, and St 
Patrick's Romlsh Cathedral, the largest of all. There 
are eight spacious buildings for public schools. The 
Park and Bowery Theatres are large, though not very 
fully attended. Three hoteis, the Astor, City, and 
Holt's, are among the largest establishments of the kind 
in the world, and handsomely bullt. There are two 
academical institutions, Columbia College, founded in 
1754, and the University of New York, raised by sub- 
scription in 1831. The edifices built for both, especially 
the latter, are very handsome. The students attending in 
1842 were respectively 120 and 135, numbers seemingly 
small compared with the greatness of the place. The 
commerce, with the wharfage and other accommodations, 
has been treated under that general head. The progress 
of the city, even according to the general career of 
things in the New World, has been almost magical. 
The Population in 1696 was 4302 ; in 1786 still only 
23,614 ; in 1840 it had risen to 312,000. Brooklyn, on 
the opposite coast of Long Island, originally consisting 
of the country villas of the merchants, has grown into 
a city, with regulär streets and lumdsome edifices. 
The United States navy-yard and naval hospital have 
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been eetabliihed there. The two pkces are coanected 
by steam-feniefly whfine ooaehes axe reoelyed oa boaid, 
and oonyeyed aoroBS wühoiit the paaiesgeiB le^purii^ 
toalight. 

Albany, st the head of tiie tide-waten of tlie HudsoB, 
was considerable eyen wbfle the country was 4sabject to 
Holland ; and it has still mnch the aespect of a Dutch 
town, clean, neat, and snbstantiaL It has attained, 
however, additional tmportance since the fonnation of 
the Great Canal from the riyer to Lake Erie. All the 
goods thus conyeyed mnst be* landed and reimbarked at 
this city^ which becomes hence a great acene ci Inland 
commerce. Rising in an amphitheatre from the riyer 
and canal, itpresentsayeryhandsomeappearance. Tioy, 
seyen miles higher, at the head of the sloop nayigation, 
has acquired consideration from mann&ctures and 
establishments for education. Along the canal line, 
cities haye sprang np almost instantaneonsly, wh^re just 
before had been a complete wildemess. Bufßido pos- 
sesses yast importance from its site at tiie jmu^ion o£ 
the oanal with the lake. Rochester and Utica, sitoated 
in the riebest part of the tiact tiirough whidi the 
former is carried, are extensiye marts of agricultoisl 
produce. These cities, so hastily reared, oont^ handsome 
houses, and public edifices yying with those in the grea* 
capitals ; yet Üie yicinity is rüde, and stumps of trees 
disfigure the streets and Squares. 

Philadelphia, the chief town of Pennsyiyania, and in 
magnitude the seoond dty of the States, is aituated on 
the peninsnla formed by the junction of the DdLawaie 
and Schuylkill, the latter accessible to large merchant 
yessels, the former to those of almost any dimension. 
This is a more modern city than those hitherto de- 
ecribed, being founded as we haye seen in 1683 by 
William Penn, not in an irregulär and fortuitoos 
manner, but up<m a preccaceiyed and regulär plan, 
the streets being stnught, of equal breadlii, crossing at 
right angles, and opening into spacious Squares. The 
houses are similarly well bullt and commodious. Yet 
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thougli tbe &iilt8 incident to most cities are thus avoided, 
complaints are made that the general efiFeot is mono- 
tonoas. Mr Dickens declares it dlstractingly r^^lar, 
and would have given the world to see a winding and 
toituous avenue. The suburbs in fact deviate into 
partial irregularities. The finest building is that 
fonnerly occupied by the United States Bank, con- 
sidered the purest iq>ecimen of Greek arohitecture in 
the Union. It is of white marble, as are also the Bank 
of Pennsylvania and Girard's. The Mint of the United 
States, in the lonic style, and the Exchange, in the 
Corinthian, are also conspicuous edifices. There are 
•eighty-five chujches, of which one Presbyterian, two 
£pisc<^al, and <»ie Roman Catholic, are large and hand- 
some. The works for drawing a supply of water from the 
-Schuylkill, constructed at an expense ofnearly 1,500,000 
dollars, were considered unmatched on that side of the 
Atlantic, tili the formation of the Croton Aqueduct at 
New York. Various manufactures are carried on, some 
extensively, particularly paper and printing. In intellec- 
tualpursuits, this city rivals Boston and New York, the 
branches chiefiy cultivated being abstract science and 
natural history. The public library is composed of several 
collections, comprising in all 60,000 volumes, with a 
museum containing some remarkable remains of extinct 
animals. The Medical School is reckoned the first in 
the Union, being attended by about 600 studenta. 
Benevolent institutions, liberally supported in all the 
American cities, exist here on a particularly large 
Scale. The Hoi^ital and Penitentiary deserye q>eci^ 
mention. The Prison is remarkable for the attempt to 
e£fect the reform of criminals by labour and solitary 
oonfinement ; though this last arrangement appears to 
liave been carried somewhat too £ar. The commerce of 
the city has been already noticed imder that general 
head. 

Harrisbuig, the seat of state-govemment, Lancaster, 
and Beading, are well-built country towns, agreeably 
fiituated in the most fertile tracts on the Delaware anii 
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Susquehanna. They are much surpassed, however, by 
Pittsburg, which has been termed the Birmingham of 
America. It is situated on the opposite side of the 
mountains, at the junction of the two branehes form- 
ing the Ohio, being thus placed at the head of all the 
westem waters. Its chief manufactares are iron, cut^ 
lery, machinery, with some wooUens, cottons, and 
paper. A large proportion of the vessels which navi- 
gate the Ohio and Mississippi are here construeted. The 
abandance and close vicinity of coal, as already described, 
have greatly contributed to its progress, though giving to 
the monsions a dark and gloomy appearance. The 
suburb of Alleghany, on the opposite side of the river 
of that name, incorporated only in 1828, has rapidly 
grown into a large town. 

The towns of New Jersey, notwithstanding their 
maritime Situation, have not risen to greatness by foreign 
trade. They are noted, however, for manufisM^ures, 
the rirers affording an ample supply of water-power. 
Trenton, the state-capital, is comparatively small ; 
but Newark is one of the most industrious towns in 
America, carrying on a great variety of fäbrics. It is 
well built, with broad streets and lai^ open Spaces. 
Patterson, near the picturesque &lls of the Passaic, 
derives from that stream a copious supply of water- 
power, and has cotton and other manufactures on a 
large seale. 

The territory of the Union south of Pennsylvania and 
east of the Alleghany is generally known under the 
appellation of the southem states. It is characterized 
by a wider extent of level surface, flat and uniform 
shores, tho productions of a warmer climate, and the 
general employment of slave-labour. To make a more 
precise survey, we may form it into two divisions, to 
be viewed as the middle and the extreme southem. 
The former is composed of the large states of Virginia 
and Maryland, the small one of Delaware, and the terri- 
tory of Columbia. It was the portion earliest colonized, 
and from its fruitfulness and central Situation, has acted a 
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eonspicuoos pari in the history of the Union. Notwith- 
standing, indeed, superior natural advantages, it is now 
left behind in industry, wealth, and importance, by the 
northem states. Still it occupies a position of great and 
commanding infiuence. The foUowing may be given as 
its Statistical outline : — 



Virginia 


Length. 
MUes. 


Breadtb. 

Miles. 


Square 
MUes. 


Population 
in 1840. 


370 
180 


290 

110 

36 

10 


70,000 
13,960 

2;120 

100 


1,239,797 

469,232 

78,085 

43,712 


Maryland...... 


Delaware* 


Columbia Territory 


647 


446 


86,180 


1,830,826 



The coast here presents very remarkable features. 
It is broken by two deep and noble bays, stretching far 
into the interior, not in a direct line, but from north 
to south, nearly parallel to the ocean, from which and 
from each other they are separated by a long peninsula. 
The Chesapeake, tiie most interior and greatest, is 
reckoned by Darby to have a length of 180 miles, 
an aveiage width of 20, and a superficies of 3600 
Square miles. Its outline presents neither the hold and 
broken character of the northem ränge, nor the mono- 
tonous aspect of the more southem, being much varied 
by bays and the estuaries of great rivers, yet not 
elevated or rugged. Delaware Bay, to the east, is 
smaller and more uniform, chiefiy important from its 
connexion wlth Philadelphia. These two grand inlets 
approach so close at their head, that a ship-canal of ten 
miles has been sufficient to connect them, and confer 
thus important benefits on navigation. This is confined 
to the two bays ; for the exterior ocean-coast, i^m Cape 
Charles to Cape Henlopen, consists of long sandy Islands, 
with shallow soimds, not one of which can serve for 
aharbour. 

The mountains of this tract form a continuation of 
the AUeghany, which, entering from Pennsylvania^ runs 
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nearly south, with some declination westward ; wMIe 
the directum of tfae coast leaves a wide and fertile plain 
intervening. Several sucoessire ridges with inteiposed 
Valleys are observed ; the principal being called Blue, 
Kittatinny, and AUeg^iany Proper. They were suppoeed 
tili of late much mferior to those in the north, and not to 
rise higher than 2000 feet. This Statement may even be 
found in the first chapter of this work, which was printed 
before recent surveys, carried into the interior, had 
traced peaks much more elevated. That of Otter, in the 
Blue ränge, is stated at 4260 feet ; White Top, among 
the Iron Mountains, a branch of the Kittatinny, at 
6000 ; Powell's, in the most westerly ridge, at 4500. 
Virginia, like New York and Pennsylvania, has a ter- 
ritory west of these mountains, reaching even to the 
Ohio. 

The rivers of this quarter poseess also a great import- 
ance. The Susquehanna and Delaware, indeed, which 
descend from the north into the two great bays, have 
appeared to belong ta a differ^it region. Others of 
equal magnitude, however, flow eastward from the 
Alleghany to the Chesapeake. After crosedng an ele- 
vated piain that borders the mountains, they encounter 
a primitive ledge, down which they are precipitated with 
great violence, and navigation is interrupted, thou^ 
after a long previous ränge. The Potomac is the most 
northerly, «od may in a geneml sense be called a 
boundary stream, rolling fbr a certain spaoe ahnost along 
the Pennsylvanian frontier. It rises on the westem aide 
of the Alleghany, having sources not remote from ihom 
of the Ohio and Susquehanna, then penetrates throu^ 
deep mountain-valleys, tili it arrives on the plains of 
Virginia. In forcing its way through the opposiag 
barriers, it exhibits soenes of peculiar grandeur. At 
Harper's Ferry, the main stream, and its northem tribu- 
tary the Shenandoah, rush from oppoeite sides with tiie 
violence of torrents, and encounter with a shock, by 
which a mountain has been reut asonder, and converted 
into a ränge of frightful precipices. Farther down oo- 
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cur ihe great fidls, where ihe whole river rushes over a 
perpendicular ledge of seventy-six feet, and a suecession 
of foaming rapids continuee for fifteen miles. At Alex- 
andna, the port of Washington, it is navigable for yessels 
«f any bürden, either for war or commerce. This is 
the most interior point in the States to whksh l^e re- 
mark can apply, being about two hondred miles from 
the mouth of the Chesapeake. The James, its great 
southem rival, rises amid the interior heights of the 
chain, and after winding through its deep Valleys, pur- 
sues a long course S. E. by E. throngh the heart of 
Vii^ginia, passing Richmond the capital, and communi- 
cating with Petersbniig by its tributary the Appomat- 
tox. Mr Darby estimates 820 miles of good naviga- 
tion, tili it fidls into the Chesapeake near the ocean, 
"where it may be recoUected was erected Jamestown, 
the first Engiiah settlement in America, now entirely 
deserted. The two minor yet still considerable Chan- 
nels of Yojrk and Bappahannock intenrene between 
the greater ones now mentioned. The Patuxent in . 
Maryland is respeotable ; and the Patapsco, though flow- 
ing only thirty miles, expands into a bay on which 
Baltimore is situated, and capable of receiving vessels of 
600tons. 

The indnstiy of these states is almost purely agricul- 
tural, consisting mainly in the production of very fine 
wheat and tobaoeo, whkh last was originally, and still is, 
in a great degreepeculiartothem. Baltimore issomewhat 
allied to the north, byconsideraUemanufactures and some 
fi£^ery ; but this exoeption does not break the general 
remark. The moontains contain inexhaustible stores of 
eoal, iron, and salt, and have a diare alao of the great 
gold f(»rmati(»i; treasures which are begiiming to be 
tumed to accoimt. The £Dllowing is tlie amount of the 
difierent brandies aocording to the census of 1840 : — 

Agricukure^ 4fe. — Horses and mules, 435,224 ; neat 
cattle, 1,307,019 ; sheep, 1,691,647 ; hogs, 2,487,999 ; 
ponltry, value 1,023,820 doUars ; wheat, 13,782,811 
bushels ; oats, 17,928,429 ; rye, 2,245,003 ; Indian com, 
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44,949,521 ; wool, 3,091,686 Ibs. ; potatoes, 4,193,840 
busheis ; hay, 496,210 tons ; tobacco, 100,218,040 Ibs. ; 
cotton, 3,600,490; sugar, 1,678,099; lumber, valne 
770,631 dollars ; iron, cast, 27,703 tons ; bar, 14,235 ; 
coal, bituminous, 10,844,346 busheis ; salt> 1,747,978 ; 
gold, value 61,768 dollars. 

Manvfactures. — Woollen, value 488,392 dollars; 
leather, 1,263,369 dollars; soap, 4,988,433 Ibs.; candles, 
1,643,966 Ibs. 

FUherieSy Commerce. — ^Pickled fish, 163,907 barreis; 
houses in foreign trade, 108 ; commission houses, 185 ; 
capital supposed to be invested, 9,023,600 dollars ; re- 
tail houses, 6,910 ; capital, 29,600,223 dollars. 

Cities and towns, with their population in 1840 : — 

Co/wfw6ta.— Washington, 23,364 ; Alexandria, 8469 ; 
Greorgetown, 7312. 

Virginia. — Richmond, 20,163; Petersburg, 11,136; 
Norfolk, 10,920 ; Wheeling, 7886. 

Jlfary/awd.— Baltimore, 102,313 ; Hagerstown, 7197 ; 
Annapolis (seat of govemment), 2792. 

Delaware. — ^Wilmington, 8367 ; Dover (seat of govem- 
ment), 3790. 

Washington, as the official capital and seat of govem- 
ment for the whole Union, must claim our first attention. 
It 18 a modern city, founded in 1791, upon a regulär 
plan formed by the great man whose name it bears. It 
extends about four and a half miles along the Potomac, 
on the Maryland side, with a breadth of two and a-half. 
The design was simüarly uniform with that of Philadel- 
phia, without being quite so monotonous. Ten streete^ 
each 120 to 160 feet broad, were marked out under the 
name of avenues^ — ^five diverging from the Capitol or 
house of congress^ and five from the residence of the 
President. They received their names from the difieient 
States, while the principal one, called the Pennsylvania, 
about a mile in length, connected the two great edifices. 
These were to be crossed by smaller streets, with lai^ge 
open Spaces at the intersection. This plan contem- 
plated a great city, which in £act Washington was 
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expected to become. The sagacity of its illustrious 
foimder, however, was here deceived. In a country 
Tirbere there is no landed aristocracy, sach a capital 
can only be reared by commerce, which can never here 
be extensive. The Potomac, though up to this pomt 
broad and spacious, rolls above tlurough a mountain- 
r^^on, where it is very imperfectly navigable, and can 
never become the Channel for any copious produce. 
Tbat of the Susquehanna and of the Chesapeake shores 
must always pass through Baltimore. This is not per- 
baps a circumstance to be regretted. The proceedings 
of congress are likely to be more deliberate and states- 
man-like, when removed from the bastle and excitement 
of a great city. Of this the States are seemingly con- 
vinced, having fixed their official capitab mostly in 
secondary, and sometimes in very small towns. In con- 
sequence^ however, of the place being laid out on so ex- 
tensive a plan, the inhabitants have located themselves 
in difierent quarters, according to taste or accident. Thus 
the harmony of the original design is completely con- 
cealed, and nothing appears but scattered Clusters of 
bouses placed at inconvenient distances. The Capitol, 
as might be expected, is the finest building in the United 
States, erected at a cost of upwards of half a million 
Sterling. Its length is 360 feet, depth of wings 121, 
height to the top of the balustrade 70, of the centre 
dome 120. The representatives* hall and Senate Chamber 
are each of a semicircular form, the one 95 and the 
other 74 feet long. The former is particularly splendid, 
supported by pillars of variegated marble from the banks 
of the Potomac. There is a square in front of 22^ 
acres, neatly laid out in walks, bordered with shrubs 
and flowers. The president's house, distant a mile and 
a half, is a handsome edifice of the lonic order, com- 
manding a fine prospect. There are also large buildings 
for official purposes, and an extensive Catholic seminary. 
Greorgetown, separated from Washington only by a 
creek, and forming really a suburb, contains many good 
houses and elegant country seats, agreeably situated. 
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Alexandria, on the Potomac, six miles below, fonns the 
port, capable of receiving the largest ^easels ; bat» frcMn 
the circamstaiices mentioned as checking commemal 
progress, has scarcely inade any adrance siiice 1820. 

Baltunore is much the laigest cityin this division, yield- 
ing onlj throoghoatthe Union to New York and Phila- 
delphia. Its progress has been singularlj rapid, having, 
in 1790, 13,503 inhabitaots, in 1840, 102,313. This 
rise has been produeed hy the activity of its mevehants 
attracting to it all the commeree of the Cbesapeake and 
tributary rivers. They have even nuuk Tigoroos eflforts 
to pnsh a canal and railway c<Mnmunieation across 
the mountains to the Ohio ; bnt through the errors 
already pointed out, baye fallen mnch short of that ob- 
ject ; and as the state has adopted the reigning policy 
of paying neither principal nor interest on its loans, 
no fiuiher advaaces of that kind can be expected. 
The place is well baut, with many handsome hoases ; 
the £xchange is a rast edifice, 366 feet in length, and 
fear stories high. The finest erection, howerer, boasted 
as saperior to any similar one in the Union, is the Mona- 
ment to Washington, 163 feet high, with a statae on the 
summit. The Battle Monument, celebrafing the repolae 
of the British in 1814, is also of marfole, 35 feet in height. 
The Roman Catholic cathedral is considered by many 
the finest religious edifice in the Union. The Citizens 
of Baltimore of both sexes are noted as handsome and 
also hospitable ; even English travellers and severe 
critics on manners consider theirs as polished and agree- 
able. They are by no means withoat literary taste, 
thoagh not in this respect making pretensions to rival 
the northem capitals. Annapolis, thoagh the seat of 
govemment, in a pleasant and healthy Situation, is small 
and not increasing. 

Virginia, being entirely agricultaral, cannot contain 
any city of the first magnitude, which, in America, can 
be raised ap only by manu&etures and extensiye com- 
merce. Richmond, however, in a beautiful and healthfal 
Situation at the head of the tide.watas of James River, 
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iffoids a Channel for conveying the produce of a very 
rieh disirict. It derives also importance from being 
bbe seat of goTemment for this great state. Its Capitol, 
ä fine edificcf on the model of the Maison'Carrie at 
Nicgooes» contains a statue of Washington by Houdon, 
and Tanks second among such structuresto thatat Wash- 
ington. Petersburg, on the Appomattox, which here 
admits vessels of 100 t<mB, is also the market of a fertile 
territory, with some manufactures. Norfolk, at the 
maoth of the James, enjoys a considerable trade. Fred- 
ericksburg, on a smaller scale, carries on that of the 
Rappahannook. Wheeling, on the opposite side of the 
nkoontains, and at the head of the Ohio navigation, may 
be considered a sort of Yirginian Pittsburg. It enjoys 
the same abondance of coal, and carries on similar 
mann&ctores. 

Delaware, a narrow strip of territory, which circum- 
stances raised to a state, ccmtains Wilmington, a port 
very agreeably situated, having in its vicinity large flour- 
mills, and a number of manu&cturing establishments, 
well supplied with water-power. Its schools enjoy a 
great repntation. Dover, the state capital, is a neat 
town, but of little imporümce. 

The next division, which has been termed that of the 
extreme south, presents a character very distinct from 
any of those now described. It is bounded on the north 
by Virginia ; ob. the east by the Atlantic ; south by the 
Gulf of Mexico ; and west by the states of Tennessee, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. It consists of Carolina, 
North and South^ Georgia, Alabama, and the territory 
of Florida. The following may be stated as their statis« 
tical outline : — 



Carolina, North.. .^.., 
Sonth 


^Ä- 


Breadth. 
Müee. 


Square 
MUes. 


Population 1 
in 1840. 1 


450 
27Ö 
300 
280 
600 


180 
200 
250 
160 
150 


50,000 
33,000 
62,000 
46,000 
55,000 


liiii 


Georgia. 


Alabama 


Florida 




1905 


940 


246,000 


2,684,4421 
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The seacoast of this region embraces a veiy extensLn 
circuit, but generally fiat, leyel, ahallow, and the navi- 
gation in many places dangerous and difficult. Ah- 
bama has a length of only sixty miles, but with the ad- 
vantage of Mobile Bay, reaching thirty miles Inland, 
with an entrance fifteen feet deep ; yet vessels diaw- 
ing more than eight or nine cannot ascend to the port 
Florida, a long peninsula dividing the golf &om the 
ocean, possesses a very great ränge of coast^ but most 
nn&YOurable to navigation. Sanken shoals, dangeroiu 
reefs, baffling currents, and intricate Channels, eyery 
where associate with it the idea of peril and wreck. Ob 
entering Georgia the Atlantic coast takes a directioiz 
almost due north-east, which it foUows along the whole 
of this region, except a small part adjoining Virginia, 
where it tums north with even a slight diveigence 
westward. Tlüs line is very flat, yet broken into con- 
siderable bays and sounds, which from their trißhig 
depth of water, or the rivers falling into them bebg 
obstructed by bars, are of little use in navigation. At 
Cape Lookout, off the coast of South Carolina, begins a 
continuous ränge of long, narrow, sandy islands, which 
with the continent enclose still larger seunds ; those oi 
Albemarle and Pamlico penetrating deep inland. 

The Alleghany ridge continues here to extend from 
north to south, with a declination westward, leaving 
between it and the ocean a continually increasing plain. 
It terminates however before reaching the Gulf oi 
Mexico, thus rendering Alabama a level surface, to 
which it forms a background. Its general elevation 
does not exceed 2000 feet ; yet here, too, recent surveys 
have discovered peaks rising to a much greater height, 
and rivalling those of New England. The Roan is 
stated at 6038 feet, Black Mountam at 6476, both in 
North Carolina. The declivities of these ranges are 
in many places finely varied and fertile, enjoying a 
temperate and delightfiil cliraate. Beneath are tracts 
covered with forests, but in other respects so unpro- 
ductive as in many places to be termed pine barrens. 
Below is a wide piain bordering the oeean^ flat and 
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sandy^interspersedwithextensiveswamps. The^Dismal 
Swamp " coyers 150,000 acres in North Carolina, and 
there are reckoned to be in that State 2,500,000 of the 
same dreary surface. A aimilar character marks the rest 
of the maritime region, though intermixed with some 
rieh bottom lands. Florida, while its interior con- 
tains some pine-covered hüls, presents on the coast and 
in its southem quarter ^'lahyrinths of swamps, hum- 
mocks, ponds, and jungles, — a chaotic medley of land 
and water." Some of these swampy spots are called 
sinks, the depth being almost unfathomable, and rivers 
frequently rising ont of them. 

The rivers of this region are pretty numerons, and 
have a long course, almost parallel to each other, from 
the mountains to the ocean and golf. They pour 
even into these receptacles large bodies of water ; yet, 
like most of those flowing through sandy plains, are 
not navigable for yessels of any considerable bürden. 
The depth is variable, in many places extremely small, 
and the entrances into the sea obstructed by formidable 
bars. In North Carolina, the Roanoke, from beyond 
the Blue Ridge, forms nearly the boundary with Virginia, 
and falls into Albemarle Sound. Cape Fear River, also 
of long course, opens into the sea at Wilmington. In 
South Carolina, the Pedee and Santee are both very 
considerable, yet Üable to the usual obstructions ; whence 
the smaller streams Ashley and Cooper are of more 
importance, forming the fine harbour of Charleston. 
The Savannah in Georgia has a peculiarly direct course 
from the AUeghany to the haven of its own name, 
which, notwithstanding a bar of seventeen feet, can be 
entered by large vessels, while those of smaller size 
ascend to Augusta. The Alatamaha and Ogeechee are 
both large, but from the usual causes of little value in 
navigation. In Alabama, the river of that name, the 
Tombigbee, Coosa, and other tributaries^ unite to form 
the Mobile, and this System is navigable to a considerable 
height for small vessels and steamers. 

TOL. m. u 
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The prodacÜTe indüstry of these states is almost 
entirely agiicnltiiTal, bot of a qoite dififerent description 
^m tiiat of the more northem. The e^ples are rice, 
and now in a much gieaier degree coiton. The yery 
defects in the soil &Tonr the production of these artides. 
A sur&ce moist and easilj inundated is necessary for 
the first^ while a light and mady texture is best adapted 
for the other, now become the main basis of American 
commerce. The long «mdy insnlar ränge already 
mentioned produces that spedes, of imrivalled fineness, 
called Sea Island cotton. Even the pine region sap- 
plies the States generally with pitch and tar for ship- 
boüding. There are iron mines, as yet little explored 
or worked ; but the gold formation, which extends along 
the whole mountain-border^ is of ocmsiderable yalue. 
The mannfactores are very few ; the commerce consists 
ahnest entirely in the export of these agricultnral pro- 
ductionsy and is chiefly managed by New England 
merchants. 

The following are the letnms by the oensus of 1840 
of the leading ariicles : — 

AgricuUure^ S^. — Horses and mules, 609,259 ; neat 
cattle» 2,860,492 ; sheep, 1,208,808 ; hogs, 5,502,556 ; 
poultry, yalne, 1,856,113 dollars ; wheat, 5,559,503 
busheis ; oats, 7,710,361 ; Indian com, 81,367,668 ; 
rioe, 76,426,420 Ibs. ; cotton, 406,278,216 ; dairy pro- 
duce, yalue, 2,145,625 dollars ; gold, 476,147 ; lumber, 
1,347,854 ; tar, pitch, &c., 594,536 barreis. 

Manufactures, — Cotton, yalue, 1,119,789 dollars; 
soap, 3,193,591 Ibs. 

Commerce. — Foreign houses, 123 ; on conmussioii, 
291 ; supposed capital inyested, 9,259,862 dollars ; retail 
hoDses, 5175 ; capital, 25,976,674 dollars. 

The following are tiie cities and towns of this region, 
with their popiüation in 1840 : — 

North Carolina. — ^Wilmington, 4744; Raleigh (seet 
of goyemment), 2244. 

South Carolina, — Charleston, 29,261 ; Columbia (seat 
of goyemment), 4340. 
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^Ttfor^.'— SaTannah, 11^14 ; Augusta, 6403 ; Macon, 
327 ; Müledgeville (seat of goyemment), about 2000. 
u±ia6ama. — ^Mobile, about 10,000 ; Tujscaloosa (aeai, of 
^vexximent), aboot 2000. 

Cliarleston may be conaidered the metropolis^ and m in- 

leed the only place deserving the name of a city in all 

(liis region. It is described as the handaomest, and 

what may be tenned the most styllsh in the Union* 

A. nnxnber of the gieat planters spend here some months 

of the year, while the interior is sickly and country 

Operations are suspended. Some of the houses haye 

co8t ^10,000, and are considered by Mr Stuart as de- , 

serving the name of palaces. The Squares are adomed 

with beautiful trees, especially that called the Pride of 

India ; while the houses have in &ont open piazzas, and 

are surrounded with parterres containing the multiflora 

toae and other fragrant flowering shrubs. The ground 

was OTiginally low and marshy, causing severe visitations 

of the yellow feyer ; but it is now well drained, and much 

more healthy. Tbe commerce is considerahLe, consLsting 

in the export of the agricultural produce of all the ad- 

jacent territory. Yet it is remarkable that, alone of all 

the American cities, it has declined in population during 

the last tenyears—from 30,289 to 29,261. The American 

writers make no attempt to account for a &ct so unique. 

The decline in the yalue of the planters' estates may haye 

made them less able to spend here their time and money. 

The towns of North Cüolina scarcely deserye mention. 

Wilmington, the chief seat of trade, does not contain 

5000 iiüiabitants ; while Baleigh, the State capital, 

thongh in a pleasant and airy spot of the interior, is still 

smailer. More importance attaches to Savannah, the 

Chief town of Creorgia, at the mouth of the river of its 

own name. It extends two miles, adomed with double 

rows of the Pride of India, most of the houses standing 

detaehed and surrounded by gard^is. Augusta, at the 

bead of the riyer nayigation, reeeiyes and transmits by 

lailways a great quantity of cotton from the west. It 

is also bullt in an open style, with little regularity, but 
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Gontains a number of handsome hooses. MiUedgeville, 
the State capital, is a small place, agreeably situated 
aboat elghty-seyen miles to the south-west. Mobile in 
Alabama, thongh ancient, was little more than a 
military post tili the rapid advance of the state throogh 
the culture of cotton, which is now brooght thither in 
yast quantities down the river. It Stands high, and the 
surronnding marshes having been drained, has beoome 
tolerably healthy. Tnscaloosa, the state capital, is, as 
in other cases, only a laige village^ agreeably sitoated 
in the interior. 

We mast now pass the mountains, and somrey a 
country entirely new, snperior in extent and fertility to 
all that has been hitherto described. The westem terri- 
tory, settled only within the last half centuiy, beging 
to rival the eastem in population and importance, and 
is making much more rapid progress. Extending pa- 
rallel to tiie other, from the Lakes to the Mexican Gul^ 
it includes the same yariety of soil and climate, and 
might similarly admit of a triple arrangement ; but, not 
to render the delineation too complicated, we shall yiew 
it nnder two divisions, — ^the northem, in a temperate 
climate, and cultivated by freemen ; and the southem, 
partly or whoUy tropical in its temperature and produc- 
tions, and where all the labonr is performed by slaves. 
The former, in a general view, is bounded on the east 
by the Alleghany, though seyeral of the Atlantic states 
make encroachmentsbeyondthat barrier ; on the north, 
irregularly by the mighty lakes Erle, Huron, Michigaii, 
and Superior ; on the south, by the conrse of the Ohio ; 
on the west, by the Mississippi ; but the newly formed 
territory of Iowa extends beyond that river, withont 
any well defined boundary. In the rapidity of its growth, 
this region is perfectly unparalleled. In 1790, it was 
estimated to contain 3000 white inhabitants ; in 1840, 
they had risen to almost 3,000,000. The three states of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, Stretch in a direct line west 
of each other. North of the two first lies Michigan, con- 
sisting partly of a peninsnla formed by lakes Huron and 
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Michigan, partly of another between the latter and Lake 
Superior. The new territory of Wisconsin fills the in- 
terval between that state and the Mississippi ; while 
Iowa, stretching beyond that river, clauns to reach the 
Missouri ; but only a small part of this space is yet oc- 
capied. The following may be given as the present 
Statistical outline of this region ; bat the dimensions of 
the two territories, though equalling or surpassing all 
the rest, cannot yet be estimated with any precision. 



Ohio 


Length. 
Miles. 


Breadth. 
Miles. 


Square 
Miles. 


Population! 
inl840. 1 


210 
275 
350 
250 


200 
140 
200 
140 


45,000 
36,500 
54,000 
34,900 




Indiana 


Illinois 


Michigan 


Wisconsin 


Iowa 




2,967,848 | 



This division forms one of the most extensive level 
tracts in the world, There is no height aspiring to the 
character of a mountain, except in the portion between 
Lakes Michigan and Superior, little traversed at present 
except by the hunter. The surface is generally not a 
dead level, but slightly undulating ; a great part, includ- 
ing nearly all Ohjo, being a table-land in some places 
1000 feet high, but declining to the westward, The 
soll 18 in general densely timbered ; yet a large propor- 
tion, including two-thirds of Illinois, bears that peculiar 
aspect called by the French prairie^ covered with a 
strong coarse grass, reaching above the human height. 
The Indians usually set fire to it in winter, and in the 
following spring it becomes covered with a profusion of 
the most beautlAil and delicate flo wers, and also the resort 
of laige birds and wild animals. These grounds usually 
rise gently from the streams, whose borders, named 
bottoms, are covered with lofty forests and thick imder- 
wood. They have a luxuriant soil, but are in many 
places marshy and unhealthy, 
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This region is destitute of any seacoast^ being d»- 
taat from the nearest above 200 miles. In Tetmn, 
nature has bestowed a ränge of magnificent liveiSy 
withoat whldi her otherwise lariah gifts would have 
been aknost in vain. The grand tnink of the Missisrappi 
rolls along the whole westem border, fitted to conrey 
produce of every description down to New Oiieaiis. Into 
this central i'eceptacle falls the noble stream of the Ohio, 
after traveraing the idiole region from east to west. It 
is formed at Pittsburg by the union of the All^hany 
and Monongahela, after each has dowed about 300 miles, 
mostly navigable for boats. A course of 950 miles then 
follo WS tiU ite j unetion with the Mississippi. The chaimd 
is navigable throughout one-half the year for lai^, and 
the other for small steam-vessels. An interrapti<m by 
rapids formerly oocurred above Louisville, but is now 
obviated by a canal. Its appearance is very beautifiil ; 
the waters clear, bordered by variegated hüls, and diver- 
sified by about a hundred i^nds. The Kenawha comes 
to it across the AUeghany from Virginia. Thenceforth 
it receives a succession of fine rivers, both from the sonth 
and the north ; but the latter only belong to our present 
fiubject. The chief, in proeeeding westward, are the 
Muskingum, navigable for boats 100 miles ; the Scioto, 
130 miles ; the Miami, which, though very rapid, may 
be ascended for 70. The Wabash, a noble stream, croases 
Indiana, then separates it from Illinois, and falls in after 
a course of 500 miles, of which 400 are navigable. In 
an opposite direction, the Sandusky and the Maumee 
enter Lake Erie, much aiding the cross navigation from 
the Ohio. The river of Illinois has a gentle course 
of 400 miles into the Mississippi. The same descriptkm 
applies to the Wisconsin, flowing 850 miles through the 
territory, unbroken by falls ; and though of rapid course, 
tolerably navigable. The same great receptacle diaws 
from the west the Iowa, after a course of similar length, 
somewhat obstructed, yet navigable by steamers during 
part of the year for 100 miles. 
The produce of this country is almost entirely agricnl- 
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tural, consisting of the best grains and other articks 
proper to the temperate cllmateSy with large Stocks of 
domestic animals, particularly hogs. Tobacco has even 
been introduced, but to no great extent, in Ohio and 
Tndiana. Cultivation is not indeed carried on with 
costly implements, much science or skill, but rather 
in that rode hasty style which characterizes new Settle- 
ments. The circumstance deserving admiration is the en* 
eigy with which this lately nnbroken wildemess has been 
tamed, its wastee reclaimed, and a certain rough aspect 
of culture and civilisation spread oyer the whole. In the 
wooded lands, generally considered the best, the process 
of cutting down the trees before any crop can be raised, 
is very laborions. Much of the prairie soil, however, 
is excellenty and requires only to be broken up by a very 
streng plough, drawn by several yoke of oxen. Bitu- 
minous coal and iron abound on the upper Ohio, while 
the opposite banks of the Mississippi, in Illinois and 
Iowa, afford inexhanstible stores of lead, There are 
8ome few manufactures, chiefly the usual and bulky 
ones of leather, soap, candles, and spirits. We cannot, 
with the Americans, class under tiiis head flour and 
sawn timber. Commerce, however, finds ample scope 
in sending the surplus inland produce either down the 
Mississippi, or by the Brie Canal to New York. In the 
former case, it is.tran^rted in peculiar vehicles, and 
with dangers as great as are incurred in navigating the 
most stormy ocean. 

Lakes form in this region a conspicuous featore, thougk 
the principal merely ränge along its border, and have the 
greater part of their shores in British America. Michigan, 
however, lies entirely within the States territory. Ck)n- 
nected at its northem extremity with Lake Huron, it 
Stretches southward about 360 miles, with a breadth of 
from 80 to 100. Its shores are remarkably uniform, with 
the exception of Green Bay in the north- west, which re- 
ceives Fox River, connected by a short portage with the 
Wisconsin. Along with Huron, this li^e converts the 
principal part of the State bearing its name into a penia» 
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sula. The chief importanoe afctaclies to the southera 
shore of Lake Erie^ as the Channel hy which the wh<de 
region is connected with the Gxeat Canal and New 
York. Hence the main ohject of its canals and railways 
has been to combine this expanse with the Ohio and 
Mississippi. 

The following are the retorns of the leading aiiides 
of produce, according to the census of 1840 : — 

Agricukure, S^c. — Horses and mules, 917,471 ; neat 
cattle, 2,717,636; sheep, 8,218,489; hogs, 5,670,7öO; 
poultry, value 1,333,417 dollare; wheat, 26,480,346 
busheis; oats, 28,099,746 ; rye, 1,072,016 ; Indianconi, 
88,620,881 ; wool, 6,766,432 Ibs. ; potetoes, 12,119,211 
busheis; hay, 1,644,694 tons ; tobacco, 8,336,700 Ibs.; 
Bugar, 11,997,616 ; dairy produce, value 3,379,651 dol- 
lars; iron, cast, 36,808 tons; bar, 7486; lead, 2^384^360 
Ibs. ; coal, 4,189,636 busheis ; lumber, value 1,632,122 
doUars ; skins and fürs, 610,1 16. 

ManufactureSy (Sfc.^-WooÜens, value 764,698 dollars ; 
cottons, 274,778 ; machinery, 1,084,976 ; hardware, &c., 
438,663 ; leather, 3,172,229 ; soap, 6,410,426 Ibs. ; 
candles, 2,740,412 ; spirits, 10,018,630 gallons ; beer, 
2,024,172. 

Commerce, — Foreign houses, 67 ; commission houses, 
366; estimatedcapitfj, 7,802,200 dollars; retail houses, 
8701 ; oapital, 36,179,126 dollars ; ships bmlt, 686,937 
dollars. 

Cities and towns of this region, with their population 
in 1840:— 

OÄio.— Cincmnati, 46,338 ; Cleveland, 6071 ; Dayton, 
6067 ; Columbus (stete capital), 6048. 

Indiana. — New Albany, 4226 ; Madison, 3798 ; In- 
dianapolis (atate capital), 2692. 

///tnow.— .Chicago, 4470 ; Springfield (state capital), 
2679 ; Alton, 2340 ; Galena, 1843. 

JfcTtcÄi^an.— Detroit (state capital), 9102 ; Ypsilant^ 
2419 ; Pontiac, 1904. 

Wisconain, — Milwaukie, 1712 ; Madison (state capi- 
tal), veiy smaU^ 
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Iowa. — ^lowa (state capital) ; Dabuque, both very 
small. 

Cincinnatiy ihe undonbted metropolis of this region^ 
has hy its rapid progress excited astonishment eyen in 
America. In 1780, the site was an unbroken forest ; 
but a few years after, with a view to the Indian war, a 
post called Fort Wadiington was erected upon it. In 
1789, Major Doughty settled there with 140 people, 
naming it Losantiville. Even in 1800, the population 
was only 500 ; in 1810, it was 2540 ; since which time 
it has increased with accelerated rapidity, tili it now 
exceeds 46,000. The streets are on a regulär plan, 
at right angles to each other, with open spaces 896 feet 
long terminating each, and a large Square in the centre. 
Many of the houses are well built, though only of brick, 
but painted in different colours ; and of late an oma- 
mented stucco has begun to be employed. The city 
is divided into an upper and lower part, the latter, 
when the river rises very high, being exposed to in- 
undation. No proper arrangement is yet made to 
clear away the masses of rubbish accumulated in the 
Wide open spaces, which give to the city a rough and 
unfinished appearance. There are twenty-four churches, 
of which the Second Presby terian is described as very 
el^;ant. The employment consists chiefly in conveying 
the grain and provisions raised in the territory to and 
down the Mississippi. The curing of pork is a most 
extensive trade. There are considerable manufactures 
of bulky articles, particularly iron, wood, and steam 
machinery. About 150 large steamers have here been 
built. 

There are some other pretty large towns in Ohio. 
Columbus, which has existed only since 1812, Stands 
almost in the centre of the state, on a very agreeable site 
near the Scioto. The state-house and the penitentiaiy 
lecently erected, are handsome. Cleveland, at the 
junction of the Ohio Canal with Lake Erie, has, through 
this happy Situation, risen rapidly from a small navaL 
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Station to a flourishing port. Dayton, c<Hiiiected with 
Cincümati by the Ohio Canal, is also very prosperons. 

Indiana is still almost entirely a ntral territoiy. New 
Albanj daires some tiade from its position (m ihe Ohio ; 
bat it cannot rival Louisville on the Kentucky side, only 
four miles distant. Indianapolis, the state capital, on 
the White RiTer, isasyet only alaige village ; butfrom 
the fertile conntiy ronnd, is expected to flonrish. 

The towns of Illinois deserve notice rather from the 
great antidpations of their fatnre progress, than from 
any actually made. Chicago, on Lake Michigan, is the 
Channel by which its produce is conveyed to the great 
canal. Springfield has an agreeable and central Situation 
in a fine country« Alton, near the junction of the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri, is expected to become the seat of 
a great trade, as is also Cairo at the mouth of the Ohio, 
though only in its in&ncy. Galena is the capital of the 
lead district. 

Michigan has Detroit, on the Channel so named, con- 
necting Lakes Huron and Erie. The French feunded it 
in 1670 ; but it continued small, having in 1880 little 
more than 2000 inhabitants. When, however, the 
tide of emigration set into the State, Detroit, as a great 
Tendezvous and the seat of the land sales, became the 
second place in all this region. Flourii^ing yillages are 
now springing up in the interior. Mackinac, at the 
junction of Lakes Hur(m and Michigan, has only aboot 
100 houses, but' is the centre of tiie American Für 
Company's Operations. 

Wisconun and Iowa contain as yet only large yillages. 
Dubuque, in the latter, thrives by its vicinity to the lead- 
mines. 

The last diyision of the United States extends from 
that now described southward to the Gulf of Mexico. 
The Southern Atlantic states, separated generally by 
the barrier of the Allegfaany, form its eastem boundaiy ; 
while the westem is a line drawn nearly thiDUgh 95® 
W. long., beyond which is the territory now occupied 
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by tho Indian emigrant tribes. The climacte and pro- 
ductions of this wkle tract pass insensibly from those of 
ihe south of Europe to others oompletely tropioaL The 
bold rough enterprising spirit of the west is here de- 
veloped in its fallest extent ; bat all the manaal labour 
is performed by slaves. The following may be given as 
its Statistical oatllne. 



Kaitockv 


Length. 
MileA. 


Breadth. 

Miles. 


te 


Popnlatioii 
in 1840. 


300 
400 
270 
250 
280 
250 


140 
110 
220 
240 
160 
200 


40,500 
45,000 
66,000 
54,000 
46,500 
48,500 


779,828 
829,210 
383,702 
97,574 
375,651 
352,411 


Tennessee« 


Nlissoari 


Arkansas 


Mississippi 


i>Hiii?iana........... 




1750 


1070 


300,500 


2,818,376 



This region composes, on the whole, one of the most 
lerel surfiices on the face of the earth. On the east, in- 
deed, it is bordered by the Alleghany ränge ; bat all the 
higher peaks are claimed by Virginia and North Carolina, 
and only some lower q>urs and branches stretch into 
Kentucky and Tennessee. The prindpal is the ränge 
called the Cumberland Mountains. On the opposite side, 
indeedy of the Mississippi, the Ozark ridge, commencing 
at the junction of that river with the JVGssouri, extends 
across Arkansas into Texas. It is of moderate elevation, 
not being suppoeed to contain a summit exoeeding 2000 
feet. The Mississippi, Missouri, and most of their tribu- 
taries, are bordered by long ranges of those peculiar 
round heights called blu£&, rising almost perpendicularly 
to 50 or 100 feet, and beoring much the appearance of 
natural fortifMsations. A number haye been believed 
reaUy such, eq>ecially as they have evidently been so 
oocupied, and contain numerous bones, as well as arms 
and other implements of the ancient inhabitants. It 
has be^ however, supposed, that the peojde, finding 
these mounds erected by nature, made use of them for 
porposes of defence and inhabitation. AU the territory 
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on ihe inferior course of the Miasiflsippi is extremelj 
low, mach of it marshy or liable to inundation. The 
river, however, m one place, even where above the level 
of the adjacent country, has formed a nngular barrier 
against itself, called the lev^y thrown up by its own 
alluTiom, and protectmg the territo;^ beyond from being 
OTerflowed. The limestone formation of Kentucky is 
singolarly perforated bysubterranean rivers and cavems 
of extiaordinary depth. The mammoth cave has been 
somewhat variously estimated as to dimensions ; but the 
▼isiter is nndonbtedly led through several miles of 
-winding passages and spacious apartments, lined with 
Tarious incrnstations. 

The rivers of this regten form one of its most remark- 
able and important features. The great tnink of the 
Mississippi, and partly that of the Missouri, roUing from 
north to sonth through its centre, afford aU the advan- 
tages of an inland sea, by which steamers of laige dimen- 
sions can ascend to ihe interior. They receivc on each 
side important tribntaries. The principal &om the east, 
howeyer, fall into the Ohio at yarions distances above 
its junction with the main stream. These flow from the 
Alleghany, particnlarly that branch called the Cimiber- 
land Mountains. The Kentucky and Licking are not 
remarkable for length of course or navigation, but for 
the Singular beauty and fertility of the territory which 
they water. The Cumberland has a much longer course 
of 600 miles, whereof 200, up to Nashville, are navigable 
for steamers. The Tennessee flows mostly through the 
State of that name, for 1200 miles, above 300 navigable. 
The waters which from this side fall into the Mississippi 
itself are much inferior. The Yazoo and the Black riven 
have only courses of about 200 miles, with 50 navigable. 
Those from the west are much laiger, and indeed 
surpassed by fe w on the globe ; but their streams, leading 
mostly over sandy and desert tracts, are encumbered by 
many obstructions, and not navigable for laige vesseb. 
The Platte, after flowing at least 1100 miles from the 
Rocky Mountains, enters the Missouri at the N.W. 
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point of the state so named. It even ponrs in duiing 
the wet season a yast body of water ; yet for most of 
the year is fordable through its whole length, while the 
Channel is so wide, shallow, and impeded by sand-banks 
and islands, as scarcely to afford a passage even for boats. 
The Kansas has a shorter line of about 600 miles, 
eomewhat more navigable. The Arkansas is the laigest 
of these rivers, its course from the lofbiest snow-covered 
ridges of the Rocky Mountains exceeding 2000 miles ; 
bat it is liable to the nsoal obstmctions, and can 
with di£Bicalty be ascended by small steamers to Fort 
Gibson, on the frontier of the state. The Red River 
rises in the Prolongation of the same ränge through New 
Mexico^near Santa Fe^andy after flowing abovellOOmileSy 
enters the Mississippi, about 400 above New Orleans. 
Nearly 200 miles up, and soon after entering Louisiana, it 
spreads into a multitude of small branches, which being 
blocked up with trees brought down by the current, 
form a compact encumbered mass called the Raft, 
through which a skilful pilot may guide a keel-boat, 
but which bars all regulär navigation. 

Near the mouth of the Mississippi are some expanses 
which bear the name of lakes, Pontchartrain, Borgne, 
&c.y but they are only flat shallow bays, connected with 
the sea by narrow entrances. 

The industry of this region is agricultural, consisting 
in the tillage of the soll by the hands of slaves. It is 
not so imiformly fertile as the one last described, in- 
cluding Sandy and marshy tracts of great extent. Yet 
there is also a large proportion of fertile land, peculiarly 
adapted to productions for which there exists the most 
extensive demand. Kentucky and Tennessee yield in 
perfection wheat and other valuable grains, and their 
cattle, especially horses, are considered of the best breeds 
in the Union. They add tobacco on a scale nearly 
rivalling Virginia and Maryland. In proceeding south- 
ward, cotton becomes the prevailing crop, covering al- 
most the whole country, and becoming the chief staple 
of southem trade. Lastly, in approaching the Gulf of 
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Mexico, sagar is largelj produced. Iron is oopiously 
found in Kentucky and Tennessee, and the mmeial 
wealth of Missonri is conaidered ahnoat inexhanstible ; 
but only the lead-minea bare been as yet rei^red miuh 
available. 

Mann&ctures can scaicely be said to exist ; yei the 
most common aie fonnd on a small seale in Kentucky 
and Tennessee. Commerce, canied on down the Mis- 
sisäppi and by New Orleans, consists entirely in the 
export of cotton, tobacco, and some oiher produce, bring- 
ing in retum mannfactnres and imported luxiuies. The 
fbreign part is chiefly carried on by the merchants and 
eiiipping of New England and New York. 

The following are the retums, nnder the prindpal 
heads, in the censos of 1840 : — 

Agriculture^ S^. — ^Horses and mules, 1,198,881 ; neat 
cattle, 3,237,055 ; sheep, 2,366,441 ; hpga, 8,225,788 ; 
poultry, value, 2,176,564 dollars ; wheat, 10,712,794 
busheis ; oats, 17,392,129 ; Indian com, 126,126,613 ; 
wool, 3,698,866 Ibs. ; potatoes, 6,501,272 buahels ; to- 
bacco, 92,406,988 Ibs. ; cotton, 380,499,442 ; sugar, 
121,860,100 ; lumber, yalue, 853,807 dollars ; skins and 
fürs, 435,191 ; lead, 5,295,455 Ibs. ; iron, cast, 46,914 
tons ; bar, 14,794. 

Manufacturesy S^c, — Cott(m, value, 675,743 di^lars; 
hats, Caps, &c., 429,002 ; leather, 1,634108 ; soap, 
5,671,774 Ibs. ; candles, 4,461,595 ; spirits, 3,696,239 
gallons. 

Commerce^ <SfC. — ^Foreign houses, 62 ; commission- 
houses, 599 ; capital supposed to be invested, 20,397,200 
dollars ; retail houses, 7307 ; capital, 45,812,091 dollars. 

The following are the principal eitles and tovms^ with 
their population by the census of 1840 : — 

iotiwiana.— New Orleans (capital), 102,193. 

Mississippi. — Natchez, 4800 ; Vicksburg, 3104. 

Tenne^^ee.— Nashyille, 6929 ; Memphis, 2000. 

Kentucky, — ^LouisviUe, 21,210 ; Lezington, 
Frankfort (state capital), 1917. 
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MUsouri. — St Louis^ 15,000; Jefierson (state capital), 
yetysmall. 

Arkaruas. — litüe Bock (state capital) ; ATkansaa, 
mere rillages. 

New Orleans, 105 miles aboTe the numth of the 
Mississippi, is the only great city in this region,and one 
of the Chief emporia of commerce in America. Under 
this head its transactions and position have been already 
described. Fonnded in I7l7, under the regency of the 
Duke of Orleans, and named from hlm, it was in 1762 
ceded to Spain, £ro9n which power we have seen it ex- 
torted by Napoleon and sold to the States. Prior to 
that time, it remained a rery small place, containing 
in 1800 only between 5000 and 6000 inhabitants. Smce, 
howerer, it became the emporium of the new states 
£[>rmed in the west, its progress has been such as to 
appear astonishing ey^i in America ; its population in 
1840 having exceeded 102,000. A great proportion, 
howeyer, is of a floating description, oomposed of mer- 
chants from New York and other northem cities, who 
hope to raise a fortune by commercial transactions, 
and then retum home. Hence the style of its old 
possessors still prevails, and a traveller is Struck with 
the narrow streets, the high houses omamented with 
tasteful comices and iron balconies, with many other 
circumstances peculiar to towns in France and Spain, 
pointing out the past history of this city, fiäted to 
change its masters so often. Many houses are fimcifully 
omamented with coloured stucco. The city forms a 
crescent of about three miles around a great bend of the 
riyer, and Stretches about half a mile Inland. The 
ground being not only quite flat, but even beneath the 
level of the water when in flood, is only protected from 
mundation by a ieväe or raoibankment, sometimes broken 
through, but easily repaired. Mräre than half the 
population, including all the labouring class, are black 
or coloured, the latter usually named quadroons, The 
most respectable and opulent inhabitants, being only 
tempoxary residente^ have not bestowed much pains in 
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omamenting or improYing the city, which contains no 
veiy remarkable edifice. The churches are fewer in 
Qumbery and the Sabbath less reyerently obseryed, than 
nsual in America; thongh benevolent insütutions are 
Said to be well snpported. Many of the inhabitants are 
respectable ; yet a large proportion consists of gamblers^ 
adyenturerSy swindlers, and other disreputable characters. 
The low Site, surronnded with marshes, makes it at some 
seasons very nnhealthy ; but improvements are forming 
in this respect. 

Mississippi oontains Natchez, the celebrated seat of 
the temple and chief of the sun, and where the natives 
had reached a higher civilisation than was general in 
North America. Standing partly on a bluff, it is tolerably 
salubrious, and has a flourishing commerce, being reached 
even by vessels from the sea. Vicksburg, sixty miles 
higher np, carries on a great river-trade. 

Tennessee is almost entirely rural ; yet Nashville, its 
capital, is a handsome and agreeable country town, with 
an esteemed university. Memphis, from its site on the 
Mississippi, has some trade, and is the projected termioa- 
tion of the great railway lines from Carolina and Greorgia. 

Kentucky, too, is mostly rural ; yet Louisville, on the 
Ohio, above the great falls, has attained a share of the 
same commerce which made Cincinnati so prosperous» 
It has derived great additional advantage from the Port* 
land Canal, by which these obstructions are avoided. 
There ia one fine street of a mile long. The edifice 
reared for a free public school isas handsome in its struc- 
ture as laudable in its object. Lexington, the chief 
interior city, is delightfuUy situated in a fine country. 
Its university holds the first place among westem col* 
legiate institutions, especially the medical school ; the 
libraries contain 16,000 volumes. The society is con- 
sidered the most polished and agreeable of any in the 
westem eitles. Yet, according to prevailing usage, the 
seat of govemment has been transferred to a large village 
named Frankfort, on the Kentucky, where there is a 
handsome marble state-house. 
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Missouri, though recenÜy setÜedy contains already 
St Louisy an old French statioiiy now raised to import- 
ance by its Situation on the Mississippi, at the highest 
point to which steamers of the first magnitude can ascend. 
It is also the Station whence the fur-traders set out for the 
westward. The place is agreeably situated on a hill 
rising from the river. The Roman Catholic cathedral is 
particularly handsome, with a fine set of bells ; and 
there is a large university under the management of 
the Jesuits. — ^Arkansas contains as yet nothing beyond 
▼illages. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Emigratum U ^ United Staie9. 

General Bemarks— Early Western Setilemeiit8-^Bo<me— H^- 
derson— X)bstacleB during the War— Acquisition of Ohio— 
Early Sales of Land— New Plan in 1804— Embarrassments 
under it — Change in 1820— Amonnt since sold — Pnrchases 
on Speculation — Impositions practised— Sqnatters— Settle- 
ment on improyed Fanns— Comparison of different States — 
Sales in each— Advantages of improyed Districts— British 
America and the States— Timbered Land and Prairie — 
Modes of Conyeyanoe Westward — By Waggon — By Canals 
and Kailways— Employment for Operatiyes — Wages in dif- 
ferent Trades. 

Under no aspect does the Western World appear 
more interesting to the nations of Europe than in that 
of Emigration. Their dense population, and the long 
fixed tenure of property, has produced a numerous 
class who are exposed to a certain degree of destitu- 
tion. None but the decidedly opulent can hope to 
enjoy any landed possession ; even the eaming of a 
scanty subsistence by the sweat of the brow is some- 
what precarious ; and in the case of those temporary 
stagnations to which the different branches of industry 
are so liable, the distress becomes very severe. Jn 
America, on the contrary, large tracts of the finest 
land can be obtained in fall property for a very small 
price, sometimes even gratuitonsly ; while the remu- 
neration of manual labour is much more liberal. Those 
therefore who can make the sacrifices, and overcome 
the difl&culties incident to so great a change, will, by 
a removal thither, improve their own condition, and 
at the same time mitigate the pressure produced by 
competition on the market for labour at home. 
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There are two fields in the west open to emigrants 
from Europe, particularly from thia country. These 
are British America and the United States. In another 
work belonging to the present series,* the former sub« 
ject has been treated carefüUy and m condderable detail. 
An attempt is there made to estimate the compar* 
ative prospeots of the emigrant to each region ; but 
there is still room to consider the latter subject in 
a complete and connected view. The reader who 
wishes more ample details may find them in the work 
to which we have just referred. 

It is only since 1769 that Settlements began to be 
formed in that region west of the AUeghany, to which 
emigration now is almost exclusively directed. With 
the exception of a few posts held by the French, and 
some parties of their coureun de baU or hunters, who 
tiaversed the territory in search of üirs, it was one wild 
waste of forest and prairie, occupied only by some scat- 
tered Clusters of Indian wigwams. In that year the 
ground was broken by Daniel Boone, a choice spirit, 
who, cultivating a farm on the Yadkin in North Ca- 
rolina, feit himself impelled to a more adventurous 
life. He and five companions set out, and passing 
over very rugged tracts, crossed the mountain-steeps, 
and on the 7th June reached the banks of the Red 
River of Kentucky. Mounting a height, they saw 
stretching before them that wide and beautiful forest- 
plain, traversed by vast droves of buffaloes. The woods 
exhibited a beautiful variety of foliage, intermingled 
with fruit-trees in blossem or bearing, and with elegant 
flowering shrubs. The adventurous band were here 
completely at home, the gun supplying at once ex- 
quisite sport and a luxurious banquet. The Indians, 
however, ill brooked this first inroad into their hitherto 
undisturbed domain, and seemed to have a presentiment 
that it would prove &tal to their name and nation. 

• Historical and Descriptive Account of British America 
(Edinburgh Cabinet Library). 
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They formed an ambnah, into which. Boone feil, and 
had the proepect of becoming a victim to their wonted 
cruelties. He contrived, however, to escape, was joined 
by bis brotber, and continued to rove deligbted throngh 
tbis encbanted region. He determined even to make it 
bis permanent abode, and in September 1778, broke np 
£rom the Yadkin with bis own and five otber femilies, 
wbo were joined by forty otbers. Notwithstanding 
some loss ^m an attack by tbe Indiana, tbey accom- 
plisbed tbeir settlement. 

These proceedings attracted tbe notice of Greneral 
Dunmore, govemor of Virginia, who appointed a com- 
mission to sarvey tbe country, engaging Boone to 
accompany tbem. Tbis examination was executed in 
tbe course of sixty-two days^ and extending over a 
circuit of 800 miles, conveyed a tolerably complete 
idea of tbis fine territory, Tbe revolutionary contest, 
bowever, quickly ensoing, drew the attention botb of tbe 
British and native govemments to more urgent objects ; 
and private enterprise again took the lead. Nathaniel 
Henderson, who wasbom of humble parents, and had not 
reeeived even the elements of education, supplied the 
deficiency by bis own industry, and having applied to tbe 
bar, rose to eminence and became a jndge. He threw up, 
bowever, these advantages to embark in a bolder and 
more adventorous career. He loaded ten Waggons with 
coarse woollens, spirits, and toys, the articles best soited 
for Indian traffic. These he conveyed across the Alle- 
ghany, and met with Boone, who readily agreed to second 
bis Views. In March 1776, a general meeting of the 
Cherokees was obtained at Wataga ; and for the above 
valnable considerations tbey made over to bim a terri- 
tory of 100 Square miles on tbe Kentucky and Ohio, 
equal for beauty and fertility to any in the world. Then, 
by liberal grants of land, he invited emigrants from 
all countries, composed for tbem a code of laws, and 
conducted himself rather as a sovereign than a planter. 
Such proceedings were deemed scarcely consistent with 
the duties of a subject ; and the transaction, thongh 
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held good in respect to the Indiana, was disallowed as 
regarded his tenure ; but in compensation for bis exer« 
tionsy he received a grant of 200,000 acres. 

Döring the oontinuance of the revolutionary war, 
the settlement went on slowly, in the &ce of a most 
formidable Opposition from Üie Indian nations, who 
were seconded by the British power. Even the passage 
of the All^hany was formidable, when there existed 
no road practicable for a waggon of any description. 
The emigrants were obliged to travel on foot or on horse- 
back, and wait on the other side tili a caravan could 
assemble sufficient to defend itself from attack. On the 
termination of the contest, however, the great tide be- 
gan, which has ever since continued to flow across the 
Alleghany, producing a growth of states the most rapid 
ever known in any Community. Before 1790, all Ken- 
tucky had been occupied, and the Indian nations driven 
north of the Ohio. They, however, easily crossed the 
river, and made cmel and desolating inroads, which 
were as fiercely retaliated, rendering it difficult to say 
which party were the aggressors. The United States 
govemment, after fruitless attempts to negotiate a peace» 
were involved in that long and severe contest, the events 
of which have been related (voL ii. p. 137, &c.). After 
some serious reverses^ the victory of Wayne led to the 
treaty of Greenville, which included an extensive ces- 
sion of land on very moderate terms. Since that time 
successive conquests and purchases have placed the 
govemment in possession of immense tracts, exceeding 
in extent, and Ükely soon to exceed also in population^ 
ihe original domain of the Union. There remained a 
difficnlty connected with the powers of the general 
govemmentk The whole of this new territory had been 
considered as belonging to the eastem states, each claim* 
ing the part which extended from its. westem kontier 
to the Mississippi. It appeared desirable, however, that 
the whole should be placed under one management, and 
made independent of the old divisions. The states were 
iherefore induced to cede their respective ahares to.th» 
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central administration, <m which then devolved the taak 
of disposing of this immense mass of landed property, and 
of establishing new govemments in the west. 

It was some time before any fixed or eligible plan 
was matured for so great an Operation. The first o<tt- 
templated appears to have been the sale of lai^ lots 
to wealthy individnak or companies ; a couise very 
little suited to the circumstances of the oountry or tl» 
public advantage. In 1787, the Ohio Company, formed 
at New York, purchased from congress a million and a 
half of acres ; while in 1789, a Mr Symmes oontracted 
for a million between the Great and Little Miami. 
These transactions proved very unsatisfactory ; the 
company's dealings, especially with European jmr- 
ehasers, were scandalously fraudulent ; while Synimes 
was able only partially to fülfil lüs engagement. Yet 
the first act of the leg^ature was to prohibit the safe, 
unless in very special cases, of any portion ccmtaining 
less than 4000 acres. In 1700, Mr Hamilton made a 
report, proposing to grant spots of 100 acres to aetual 
settlers, for ready money, at thirty cents per acre. 
Other locations might be of 500 acres each ; but the land 
generally was to be laid out in sections <^ ten mi]«s 
Square, and no credit to be giyen for any less extent. 
This System gave little satisfactlon, and few sales were 
effected. In 1799, General Harnson stiui^ed the idea oi 
selling in sections and half-sections of 640 and 820 acres; 
In the course of the next two or three years, eamest 
petitions were presented for this and other modifications 
of the System. On lOth May 1804, an act was passed, 
placing the arrangement nearly on the footing upon 
which it has since continued. All lands were subjected 
to a survey based upon true meridians drawn through 
each State, which by parallel lines at right angles was por- 
tioned out into districts of six Square miles, and sectionB 
of one mile, or 640 acres. This last was subdivided mto 
quarters of 160 acres, and these again into smi^erdiviffloos 
©f eighty and forty. One section in each district was 
reserred for schools ; and at the formation <^ each new 
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sl^te or territory, one towuship, or 23,040 acres^ was 
appropritfted to the support of seminarles of leaming of 
a high dass. The kmds were to be offered for public 
aale at a minimuln price of two dollars per acte, one- 
fonrth to be paid down, the rest by three annual instal- 
ments; eight per cent being deditoted for immediate 
paynaent. Under this law, the settlement of the westem 
country went on with rapidity, and by September 1812, 
there had been sold 4,280,685 acres, for which had 
been received 6,672,226 dollars. The expenses of 
snrvey had been 402,668 dollars; sale and coUection, 
247,737 ; boards and officers, 209,938 ; various, 84,986 ; 
in aU, 946,323 dollars. The levyüig of the instal- 
ments, however, as they became due, was foond to be 
a task more and more difiicult. The periods allowed 
were in fect too short to enable the purchaser to clear 
the ground, snpport himself, and realize the sum of 
money out of his produce. When it became necessary 
to grant indulgence to one, it could not easily be refiised 
to others. As grain and cattle became more abundant, 
their money-price feil, and the expense of conveyance 
over rough mountain-roads, without any of the ÜM^llities 
recently created, absorbed the greater part of their 
Talue. There was abundance of produce ; but it could 
not be converted into money, ihe attempt to raise 
which by means of local banks, themselves unsound, 
aggrarated the evil, adding bank debte to land debts. 
The result was, that by the year 1819, the greater part 
of the westem lands was in a State of forfeiture for 
non-pa3anent of arrears. To have ejected a whole 
nation, howerer, was scarcely possibk, and must at 
all events have been attended wilh a foarftil extent of 
calamity. Groyemment had no Option but to agree to 
a compromise. The credit was lengthened to a number 
of the holders, while others were allowed to resign a 
portion of their lands in satisfection of the debt. Thus 
it is supposed that in the course of eight years, the 
greater part of the sums due were in one way or other 
recovered. 
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The conclusion, howeyer, drawn from this course of 
transactions was, that the aale of land at aD. on credit by 
govenunent was altogether inexpedient. The price was 
therefore reduced to a doUar and a quarter, but the 
whole was required to be paid up before poasession 
was given. Under this System, an immense and, tili 
lately, always increasing quantity has been sold. From 
the earliest period down to the dOth September 1838, 
it amounted to 77,134,821 acres, for which had been 
paid 108,876,163 dollars (above £23,000,000 Sterling). 
In 1836 alone the sales rose to 20,074,870 acres, price 
26,167,833 dollars (about je6,600,000). This was 
doubtless a year of excessiye speculaüon, and tliey 
have neyer nearly reached the same amount. It was 
for 

AcTM. DoQan. 

1837 5,601,103 7,007,623 

1838 3,414,907 4,305,564 

1839 4,976,382 6,464,556 

1840 2,236,889 2,789,637 

1841 1,164,796 1,463,364 . 

I of 1842 859,031 1,079,366 

It does not koweyer foUow, from reasons to be pre- 
sently stated, that this great decrease of sale was 
attended with a correspondhig diminution of emigration 
and settlement. 

The System of pnrchase on a large scale had at first 
been yery unsuccessful. The arsangements of 1804 
and 1820 were made on the supposition of each emi- 
grant going to the land-office, purchasing the quantity 
wanted, and settling upon it ; and this aocordingly con- 
tinued for many yeais to be the regulär course. But 
when money had accumulated, and a peculiar spirit of 
mercantile enterprise been kindled, a tempting ränge was 
here opened to them. The capitalist puichases a large 
block, which he breaks down into lots suited to intending 
settlers. He fonns roads or other Communications, by 
which they may be in someshapeoonnected with a market. 
He selects the most eoiiyenient and agreeable site for a 
^illage, lays out the ground, remoyes ofestructions, erects 
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a milly a störe, and an Inn. By these accommodations, 
the emigrant is placed in a Situation so much more ellgible 
that he can well afford to make a very considerable 
advance on the original price. Thus the arrangement, 
if carried out regularly and honestly, affords a valuable 
benefit to the one party, and a legitimate source of profit 
to the other. Unfortunately, amid the wild spirit of 
speculation which lately seized the Union, and the laxity 
of principle that too often aecompanied it, both these 
being carried to excess in the west, the transaction 
assumed a very sinister character. The grossest decep- 
tions were practised on the inexperienced emigrants 
from the eastward, who at the principal town of the 
district found speculators exhibiting in the most flat- 
tering light spots to be disposed of. A Cluster of 
huts is represented as a city with spacious streets and 
Squares and every accommodation of civilized life. 
According to Mrs Ciavers, " when lots were to be sold, 
the whole fair dream was splendidly emblazoned on a 
aheet of super-royal size ; things which only floated before 
the mind's eye of the most sanguine, were portrayed with 
bewitching minuteness for the delectation of the ordi- 
nary observer. Majestic steamers plied their paddles to 
and fro upon the river; ladies crowding their decks, 
and streamers floating on the wind. Sloops dotted the 
harbours, while noble ships were seen in the offing. 
Mills, factories, and lighthouses,-~canals, railroads, and 
bridges, all took their appropriate positions. Then came 
the advertisements, choicely worded and carefuUy 
yague^ never setting forth any thing which might not 
come true at some time or other ; yet leaving the buyer 
without excuse if he chose to be taken in. — The auc- 
iioneer, on such occasions, must be a man of genius, of 
ready invention, of fluent speech ; one who had seen 
something of the world, and above all one who must be 
so thoroughiy acquainted with the property, that he 
could vouch on bis own personal respectability for the 
truth of every statement. He must be able to exhibit 
certificates &om — ^no matter whom — ^Tom-a-Nokes per- 
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haps — bat * leslding on the spot,* and he mast find 
men of straw to lead the first bids. And when all thk 
had been attended to, it mnst haye reqnired some nerve 
to carry the matter throngh ; to stand hy, while the 
poor artisan, the joumeyman mechanic, the stranger 
who had brought bis little all to bny goremment land 
to bring up bis young family npon, staked their poor 
means on strips of land which were at that moment a 
foot under water/* From snch Statements, it sufficientiy 
appears how neoessary it is for the emigrant to be most 
strictly on his gnard, and neyer expend bis funds npon 
any property which he has not personally and carefülly 
inspected. 

From this mode of settlement, we may perecire why 
the great reduction on the govemment sales since 1836 
might take place, without emigration having actasdly 
diminisbed. In that extravagant year, when " every one 
was buying land, and nobody cnltivating it," a qnantity 
was accnmnlated in the hands of specnlators, which 
succesfflve years were reqnired to clear off. Another 
course, too, always practised, has come into increasing 
fevour. He who, witb his single arm and axe, dares to 
enconnter the unbroken forest, does not usually trouble 
the land-office witb any inquiry, bat hies on to locate 
himself on some spot in the depth of the woods. A law 
was passed prohibiting this species of occapation, bat it 
has never been enforoed, fuid the State now rather favours 
it as a pioneer to one more r^^ular. Repadiating, there- 
fore, the long-established name of sqoatters, they claim 
to be classed as settlers ; and it is viewed as odious in 
any one to purchase the lands of which they are thos 
in possession. They are expected, however, on the ap- 
proach of settlement, either to buy the land witb tbd 
fruits of this furtive culture, for which they are sdlowed 
a right of pre-emption, or eise to retire, after haviiig 
sold their improvements and their imperfect claim to a 
new comer. 

There is a class of settlers who, on different groonds, 
decline any connexion witb the land-office. Possesnng 
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a certain amount of property, they wish to establish 
themselves at once in some degree of comfort, and not 
to encouuter aü the gloom and privations of foreist life. 
On reaching one of the earliest settled new states, Ohio 
for instance, they find fEurms, the owner of which, 
having held them for a number of years, has cleared 
and cultivated thirty or forty acres, erecting a tolerable 
mansion uid offices. He is now willing to seil his pre- 
sent property at from üve to ten doUars an aere, and 
remove to some region ferther west, where the proceeds 
will purchase a much larger quantity of land, on which 
his intrepid toil may in time bestow equal value. This 
is particularly convenient for those who have families 
newly grown up, and can thus at once provide them 
with farms as large as that of their father. Meantime, the 
wcalthier emigrant must carefnlly survey the offered 
purehase, to ascertain its value, and particularly that 
the land be not in an exhausted state, to whidi, from 
the neglect of manure, it is too often reduced. 

Under this view, we may discover a gradation of 
Settlements, from the most improved districts to those 
wild outer tracts, called in Canada the bu^. The 
former are adapted to those who own more or less of 
Capital, the other to such as, with scanty funds, feel 
gifted with hardihood and Üie spuit of adventure. 
Under the fifst view, Ohio, and next to it Indiana, are 
the most favourable ; Michigan and Illinois may be 
considered as bush territories; Iowa and Wisconsin 
as €a;tra bush. The foUowing statement of lands sold 
annually in each, beginning with 1836, will i^w the 
estimate made by those on the spot, who were likely 
to be best informed, though, no doubt, considerable 
variations are visible. The transactions in the southem 
slave-states are also shown, though it is not presumed 
that any British settler will there make bis selection : 
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The advantages of a settlement in improyed districts 
are not confined to the mere facilities of the first estab- 
lishment. There is a comparatiye neamess to markets, 
and consequently higher prices obtained for produce of 
eyery description. Assistänce is somewhat less difficnlt 
to procnre, and cultiyation can thns be managed on a 
greater scale ; while the bush settler has scarcely any 
thing to depend upon but his personal exertions. Again, 
all the luxuries of life, and the finer manufactures, 
haying a surer yent, and not being burdened with so 
long a conyeyance, can be had of more choice qualitj 
and at lower rates. While the bosh, therefore, is best 
adapted to the labouring emigrant, who seeks only an 
abundance of the necessaries of life ; for the wealtiiier 
class, the other Situation is not only more agreeable^ 
but more economical and profitable. 

These remarks may afiford the means of comparison 
between British America^ particularly Upper Canada, 
and the Western United States. The latter, with the ex- 
ception, in some degree, of Ohio, lie much deeper in the 
interior, and thus more completely in the bush* Their 
produce hence brings a lower price, that of grain in 
Illinois being, according to Mr Shirreff, only about half 
what it is worth in Ca^iada. Manufactured goods are 
loaded, not only with a longer carriage, but with a 
heayy tariff on imported articles, which indude all the 
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finer fi&brics. In Canada, too, emigrants from Britain meet 
their coontrymeny and perhaps personal connexions ; 
probably they find a tone of society more congenial to 
theip taste. The case may be dlfR^rent with those whose 
political sentiments are decidedly republican. 

Another choice to be made by the emigrant is be- 
tween timbered land and piairie. The former has com- 
monly the deepest and riebest soil, while the latter wears 
a somewhat arid aspect ; yet, when broken up, it is 
usually found abundantly fertile. It has then the ad- 
yantage that, while the cutting down of the forest is a 
most laborions task, and, when performed by hired 
labour, costs three or four pounds an acre, the prairie 
seil requires only to be broken up by a very strong 
plongh with a bröad share, drawn by six oxen, which, 
according to Mr Shirreff, costs only two dollars an acre. 
The deficiency, however, of timber for fences and build- 
ings is much feit, rendering the interior of the great 
prairies scarcely fit for settlement. This description of 
land is found chiefly, and to a great extent, in Illinois ; 
while Michigan, though not destitute of it, is distin- 
gaished by a dense growth of timber. It will be seen 
by the above table, that the taste of emigrants has been 
directed almost equally, yet with some fluctuations, to 
these two qnarters. Of the territories recently formed, 
Wisconsin resembles Michigan, while Iowa has a share of 
those immense prairies that extend westof the Mississippi. 

Besides the choice of site, howeyer, the emigrant has 
also to consider the mode of conyeying himself thither 
in the cheapest and most commodious manner. Haying 
probably no superabundance of ready money, and being 
likely to meet many claims upon it, while the retums 
will be slow, there is an obyious prudence in using the 
most eoonomical conyeyance consistent with health and 
any degree of comfort. He is adyised to take with him 
light and yaluable artides, which are found in the west 
with difficulty and at high prices. Large and heayy 
pieces of fumiture are easily procured there, while their 
eonyeyance would be costly. The emigrants from the 
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eld statefl^ chieflj younger sons of featmeiSy Iiave been 
aocustomed to construct a laige waggon of light maie- 
riaby sufficient to contain all they wkh to traiiq>ort, 
which they driye themselves, and thus incnr no expense 
but for food and shelter on the road. M. Boux de 
RocheUe has drawn, seemingly from personal Observa- 
tion, a lively pictore of this progress. — (See yignette 
title-page.) 

<<Figare a young cultiyator recently married to a 
maiden of bis choice. Both depart for the countries of 
the west after baying received the patemal benediction. 
A vast car bears all the treasnres which ai« to aid in 
their establishment ; the axe and the saw, implements 
for domestic use and for culUvating the soil. Grain is 
provided for the first sowing, and for subsistence tili 
harrest. Cages fiiU of domestic fowls crown this con- 
fused equipage; and the young wife, moving on her 
throne at the queen of the future colony, sings the 
pleasures of her childhood, her conjugal attachment, or 
her hopes of the future. Her husband, with the mus- 
ket on bis Shoulder, guides the march of the triumphal 
car, which drags, attaohed to its train like so many 
slaves, the ram, the bull, the courser, young and power« 
flu animals. Others walk at large ; but the dog, who 
has them under bis charge, like a faithful servant, uiges 
their steps, keeps them together, and seconds by his 
vigilance the cares and teils of his master." Mr Biric- 
beck, more than twenty years ago, saw the roads so 
crowded with such parties, that old America seemed to 
him to be breaking up, and moYing to ihe westward. 

The young fanner who, with his own hands, and 
£rom materials on his father's ground, can construct 
such a Waggon, still finds this the most economical plan, 
and fears not to encounter its hardahips. For all others, 
and espedally Europeans, the great System of canals and 
railroads affords means of transport more comfortable 
and perhaps more economical. The main Une is from 
New York by the Hudson and Great Canal. From that 
city to Albany, 160 miles, passengers are conveyed in the 
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filiort-period of ten hours, and at a varying but always 
moderate late, sometimes not exceeding a dollar. Those 
of an humble class may with their baggage be conyeyed 
still cheaper by the tow-boats. Albany can now be 
reached also by railway from Boston, a still quicker mode, 
but of course some what dearer. From Albany to Buffalo 
on Lake Erie tbere is an almost continuous railway, 
which ajßbrds the speediest and most agreeable course ; 
but a less costly one may be obtained by the Great Canal. 
There are here two descriptions of ressels, one called 
packet-boats, wbich make the voyage in between three 
and four days, charging three and a half cents per mile, 
or ten dollars in all, including botord. The other, called 
the line-boats, spend seven days on the passage, charging 
two cents per mile, or one without provisions. These 
can be had very cheap, as the passengers may land at 
yarious points, and find little stores where they are sold. 
To those going the whole way, and still more with f^oni- 
lles, an abatement is usually made. 

From Bufialo steamers convey the emigrant to vari- 
ous points on Lakes Erie, Huron, or Michigan, according 
to the State whither he is going. The leading stations 
are Cleveland, for Ohio, 195 miles ; Sandusky, for In- 
diana, 260; Detroit, for Michigan, 330; Green Bay, 
for Wisconsin, 760; Chicago, for Illinois, 900. The 
lare to Detroit is eight dollars, and four on deck ; for 
the other quarters nearly in similar proportion to the 
distance, except to the more remote points, where it is 
somewhat higher &om there being less trade and com- 
petition. Abatement will also be made for a family, 
and a large quantity of baggage allowed. From Cleve- 
land, the Ohio Canal affords conveyance to every part 
of the State, and all places on ihe river. The fares are 
nearly the same as on the Erie, though they are more 
Tariable, and care is required in making a bfiä*gain. 

There is another Une from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, 
394 miles^ by the canal and railroad route already 
described. The expense by stage is fifteen doUars, the 
Charge on 100 Ibs. of baggage only one dollar. It is not 
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yet, however, much frequented by foreigners. Some 
advise the emigrant to sali for New Orleans, whence he 
may easily be transporied to any point on the Missis- 
sippi or its tributaries. This route is circnitous, but 
reqoires only one change of conveyance at the port 
aboye named, where it can be cheaply and expeditionsly 
made. The fis^es vary mach, and the bad practice pre- 
yails of fixing them by special agreement. Mr Thomson 
States, that in the winter of 1841-2, the rate between New 
Orleans and Pittsburg, 1977 miles, was only from fifkeen to 
twenty-fiye dollars, and he travelled between the former 
place and Cincinnati on deck for fonr dollars without 
provisions, which were porchased for one dollar and a 
half. The deck is protected &om the weather, but has 
no other convenience. 

Labourers and mechanics also in every part of the 
States obtain employment at a rate of wages consider- 
ably higher than at home. They encounter, however, 
difficulties and drawbacks. A peculiar mode of work- 
ing prevails, to which they must leam to conform. Con- 
stant activity and eneigy are required, and a great deal 
of work must be put through their hands, though the 
execution need not be very delicate. In consequence of 
the high wages, the modes both of living and dressing 
are expensive. The extreme cheapness of spirits aflFords 
a temptation to excessive indulgence, which the masters 
do not excuse, as their own workmen, though addicted 
to their too frequent use, seldom carry it to intoxication. 
A late emigrant of this class gives the following State- 
ment of the tradesmen in demand, and the wages to 
each ; the latter we suspect too high. At the end of 
1836, a rise was giyen after an obstinate strike, but 
rather perhaps through the speculative excitement then 
reigning, and probably not supported during the severe 
depression which followed. 

Bricklayers, much employment from the general 
Substitution of this material for wood, 6s. 3d. a-day. 

Masons, stone-cutters, carpenters, good, nearly same 
wages. 
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Painters, much, both inside and outside of houses and 
ships, 7s. 3d. 

Cabinet-makers, mucb, but low wages, about 5s. 4d. 

Smiths, good, about 8s. ; tinplate, 6s. 3d. 

Shoemakers, tailors, and hatters, large and good, abont 
6s. 3d. 

Curriers and leather-dressers, mach in request, but at 
low wages, about 6s. 

Saddlers, trank and coach makers, turners, carvers, 
gilders, good. ' 

Shipwrights, 8s. ; wheelwrights, 7s. 4d. ; machinists, 
9s. 

Superintending engineers, not much esteemed. 

A more recent emigrant states the employment in 
cotton and wooUen manufactures as good at 4s. 2d., and 
perhaps this is as high as can now be reasonably ex- 
pected, unless in the most skilled trades. Surer em- 
ploy and higher wages may be had in the southern 
cities; but hard labour there is trying to the health, 
unless in an excursion during the winter months. In 
the West, wages are good and living cheap ; but the 
occupation is not so steady. Canals and railways, which 
some years ago afForded extensive employment, mostly 
to Irish emigrants, are nearly quite suspended. Almost 
the only field for this class of labourers is now in British 
America. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Concludmg Historical Sketch, 

Object proposed— State of America after the War— Tr&nsac- 
tions with the Barbary States — Election of Monroe — State 
<^ Parties ander him— Disputes with Spain— Cession of 

. Florida— Question of Slavery in Missouri— South American 
Republics acknowledged— Tariff of 1824--Presidency of 
Quincy Adams— Tariff <^ 1828— Presidency of Jackson 
— His Policy — Veto on a National Bank — North- West 
Indian War — Carolina resists the Tariff— G)mpromise— 
Jackson re-elected — Measures against the Bank — Plan for 
RemoTal of the Indiana — Seminole War— Treaty with France 
—Finances— State of Parties— Van Buren President — Great 
Financial Fmbarrassment— Civil War in Canada— Disturb- 
ances on the Frontier— Boundary Dispute— Election of Har-. 
rison— His Death— Tyler President— His Measures — Offends 
the Whig Party— Arrest of Macleod — ^His Acquittal— Dis- 
turbances in Rhode Island — State of Parties — Repudiation 
by the States — Finances— Oregon Question. 

In a former part of the work, the history of the United 
States has been brought down to the close of the last 
war with Britain in 1814. The subsequent events have 
been less prominent, and their narration is subject to 
all the disadvantages of cotemporary history. It cannot 
rest either upon official documents or authentic me- 
moirs, but is necessarily drawn from ephemeral sources, 
tinctured with party spirit and the passions of the mo- 
ment. Yet a connected outline of prominent and ascer- 
tained facts may gratify the reader, who recoUects them 
perhaps only as they occurred, in a detached shape, losing 
sight of their succession and mutual bearing. 
The Americansy as abore shown, had tenninated the 
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war, resigning all their objecto in nndertaking it, yet 
preserving their territory and resources nndiminished. 
They had, however^ contracted a debt of 81 millions 
of dollar% in addition to a previous one of 30 millions, 
making in all 120 (nearly £80,000,000 Sterling). This 
was independent of some £urther olcdms whidi it would 
be necessary to liquidate. A reduction of the large 
war establiäiment was deemed indispensable, yet witb- 
out bringing it so extremely low as formerly nnder 
Jefferson ; the fortifications commenced along the At- 
lantic coast were to be oompleted ; and measnres taken 
to maintain and even strengthen the navy. The 
miserable State of the currency showed the necessity of 
a new national bank, which was aooordingly chartered 
on the footing formerly mentioned. 

The States of Barb^y, especially Algiers, taking ad* 
yantage of the British war, had recömmenced their 
piracies, and advanced anew demands of tribute. The 
American govemment now determined to chastise this 
conduct, and sent two successive squadrons, under 
Decatur and Bainbridge. The former arrived fiust, 
scoured the Mediterranean, and captured two Alge- 
rine ships of war ; then presenting himself before 
the city, he intimidated the Dey into a treaty, ma- 
king satisfaction for former outrages, and withdrawing 
all future claim for tribute. A yisit to Tunis and 
Tripoli produced results equally satisfiwtory. Bain- 
bridge then arrived, and as the superior officer, took the 
command ; but all had been already done. He merely 
appeared again before the cities, and finding every thing 
in a satisfactory state, withdrew. Yet the Dey next 
year assumed a hostile attitude, alleging an infraction 
of the treaty, and resuming the demand of tribute. On 
a determined answer beigg retumed, he withdrew 
these pretensions. 

Mr Madison's second term of office having expired in 
March 1817, he followed the example of Washington and 
Jefferson, and declined standing a third time. His party 
brought forword Monroe, long an eminent diplomatist, 
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and who had acted iinder him as secretary . The federals 
put forward Mr Rufiis King of New York ; but he had 
the Yotes onlj of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Dela- 
ware, all the other states being unanimous for his Op- 
ponent, who was thus elected by 183 to 34 ; Mr Tomp- 
kins of New York being made vice-president, Monroe, 
as we have seen, had commenced his career as a fieiy 
republican, even of the French school ; but age and ex- 
perlence had cooled his ardour. He made it even a 
study to abate that violence of political zeal which had 
agitated the nation, and succeeded so remarkably, that 
his administration displayed an internal tranquillity and 
harmony, of which there has been no example either 
before or since, His party indeed, from causes already 
noticed, had adopted protection to manufactures, and a 
national bank, the two favourite objects of the commer- 
cial interest, who having obtained these, willingly ac- 
quiesced in the name of democrat, renouncing even that 
of federal, which had ceased to have any hold of the 
populär feeling. 

The attention of the cabinet was now anxiously di- 
rected to'wards obtaining possession of Florida. That 
province was so enclosed within the States' territories, 
and so necessary for completing their outline, that its 
possession by Spain was an uneasy and inconvenient 
circumstance. This power, being extremely weak, 
and involved in a fniitless contest with her own South 
American colonies, could oppose no serious resistance. 
Yet it was desirable to obtain a decent pretext, which 
circumstances in some degree afforded. Some adven- 
turers from the revolted colonies, and pretending the 
authority of their chiefs, took possession of Amelia Island, 
on the Floridan coast ; while another band seized Gal- 
veston, in Texas. From these points they were alleged 
to carry on privateering Operations, and otherwise to 
annoy American Citizens. It being discovered that neither 
had connexion with any govemment, expeditions were 
sent which rooted up their Settlements ; yet this was 
complained of by Spain as an encroachment. Again, on 
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the frontier of Florida, outrages were committed by 
bodies of Indians, alleged to be fomented by the Spanish 
authorities. General Jackson being appointed to the 
command, with his accustomed rough decision entered 
the country and took possession of St Marks and Pen- 
sa^sola. Having captured two Engllshmen, Arbuthnot 
and Ambrister, he brought them to trial before a court- 
martial for exciting the Indians to insurrection, when 
they were condemned and executed. He was arraigned 
in congress for these extraordinary Stretches of power, 
and a committee reported on them with great severity ; 
yet he was acquitted in the house, being supported by 
govemment, who, however, sent Orders to restore the 
captured places. It assumed these movements, however, as 
grounds for eagerly pressing the desired cession. Com- 
plaints were raised of illegal captures made more than 
twenty years ag-o, to the amount of several millions of 
dollars. This claim would be waved, and a cession made of 
that upon the territory of Texas, provided Florida were 
given up, The former indeed was esteemed by Spain 
as part of Mexico, and could in no shape be made avail- 
able by her. Yet, on the 23d February 1819, Don 
Onis, the Spanish minister, was prevailed upon to sign 
a treaty on the above conditions. Ferdinand, however, 
refused to ratify it, and sent a new ambassador to com- 
plain of hostile proceedings by American Citizens. That 
cabinet strongly remonstrated against this measure, and 
even threatened to take possession of the territory by 
main force. Thus, in October 1820, a ratification was 
at length extorted, and in the following year possession 
was given of the country. 

In 1821, on the admission of Missouri into the Union, 
the enemies of slavery made a noble eflFort to prohibit 
its existence in that new state. This measure had passed 
the representatives, but was most vehemently opposed 
by the southem deputies, who even threatened, if it 
were carried, to break up the Union. They at length 
succeeded, granting only, by way of compromise, that 
davery was not to extend north of 36° 30' N. latitude. 
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This, however, was the oommencement of a great 
straggle, which has sine« been carried on without in- 
termission. 

In 1822y the goveniment detennined to acknowledge 
the new repnblics fonned in South Amenca. Thej 
were observed to be now in complete poasession of aetnal 
independence, Spain not having for three years s^it a 
Single Corps against them. Mimsters weie therefore 
appointed to Mexico» Buenos Ayies, Colombia» and 
Chili Measuresy too» were at this time taken to sup- 
prees a System <^ piracy which had risen to a great 
height in the West Indies, especiallj on the coast of 
Cuba. 

Another question, which has deeply agitated the 
Union, rose at this time into prominent view. The 
democratic party, from causes already explained, had 
Yenounced their original prlnciple of free trade, and be- 
eome attached to that of forcing native manufactures by 
high duties on those imported. They had thus become 
allied to the powerful and nsing body of northem 
merchants and manu&cturers. The agrkultural states, 
however, to whoee interest this System was every way 
adverse, made a strong Opposition, and it was not tili 
1824 that this was OTcrcome, and a heavy tariff estab- 
lished. 

In 1826, Mr Monroe's second term of offioe expired, 
and he foUowed bis predecessors* example of not standing 
for a third. A keen and close contest followed, not 
however founded upon political, but upon State and 
sectional partialities. Andrew Jackson of Tennessee 
had 99 rotes, John Quincy Adams of Massachusetts 84, 
W. H. Crawford of Georgia 41, Henry Clay of Ken- 
tucky 37. The Constitution had however regulated, 
that wheneyer no single candidate had a majority of the 
entire number, the election should devolve on the repre- 
sentatives. Their choice feil upon Adams, whose acoession 
did not make any present change in the system of govem- 
ment, since he had acted as secretaiy of State under the 
.late President, and professed to foUow in hissteps. Yet 
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duTing his rule, the preceding harmony was entirely 
broken up, and the foundation laid for contests as 
terrible as had ever shaken the Union. Representing 
the most commercial of the states, he became the im- 
personation of the mercantile and monied interest, which 
had risen to unprecedented importance. His entire 
Support was given to their fevourite objects — ^the im- 
position of heayy duties on foreign mannfactures, the 
Support of the national bank and the banking system in 
general, and the executing or aiding of public works and 
improTements out of the funds of the central govem- 
ment. For this last purpose large appropriations were 
made^ and extensive surveys undertaken. But the most 
momentous act under this administration was the tarüF 
of 1828, by which the duties on imported manufactures 
were rendered almost prohibitory. The great agricul- 
tural interest, always averse to this system, had hitherto, 
from feelings of national pride, been induced to acquiesce. 
Its influence, however, both in raising the price of 
articlesof consumption, and reducing the rentfor produce, 
became now most severe. This body, too, looked with 
disgust on the immense wealth acquired and profusely 
displayed in the mercantile dties, contrasted with the 
humble mediocrity eamed by rural industry. They 
were thus organized into a regulär Opposition, at the 
head of which Jackson placed himself, with all the 
weight derived from his enei^tic character and military 
reputation. The contest was severe; but his victory 
proved complete, 178 votes being obtained against 83 
for Adams. 

Jackson immediately applied himself fo carry out his 
views with an impetuosity and determination character- 
istic of himself, but to which the American people had 
not been accustomed. Following an exämple, which 
Jefferson only had set in a small degree, he removed all 
the officials who had shown any attiaclmient to the late 
govemment, substituting his own creatui^. On the 
presentation of a bill for subscribing out of the general 
fwida to a new road over the AUeghany, he applied to 
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jt his Veto, intimating a resolution to treat similarly 
every proposal for de£raying local improvements out of 
the public revenue. As the charter of the bank was 
soon to expire, he expressed a disposition not to renew 
it, without a great retrenchment of its privileges, The 
tariff, too, should he thought be modified, though on 
this point he was by no means so forward in seconding 
the views of his party. 

The first coUision arose on the subject of the bank, 
whose charter was to expire in 1836. This body, com- 
prising some individuals of great wealth, and being as it 
were the centre of the mercantile and monied interest» 
was an object of peculiar odium to the high democratic 
party. Yet the former influence, joined to the ex- 
perience of the benefits of the institution, procured con- 
siderable majorities in both houses for a bill renewing 
its Charter, under some slight modifications, for fifteen 
years. On being presented to Jackson, however, it was 
met by a decided veto, the institution being represented 
as at once unnecessary and dangerous, as a contrivance 
>rf the wealthier classes to increase their opulence, to 
render the rieh richer, and the potent more powerfiil, at 
the expense of the humbler classes of society. As the 
majority in neither house amounted to two-thirds, this 
veto decided the fate of the bill and of the bank. 

Meantime the states were involved on the north- 
westem frontier in a somewhat formidable Indian war. 
The course of events had pushed Settlements into this 
quarter, where the natives had remained hitherto nearly 
imdisturbed ; and the lead-mines of Gralena had drawn 
thither a considerable population, not of the most select 
description. In these circumstances, the ordinary causes 
of collision could not be avoided. The natives, com- 
plaining of being wronged, began their usual fierce re- 
taliation ; and after detached outrages on both sides, a 
general Indian confederacy was formed, under the chief 
Black Hawk and bis brother named tiie Prophet. A 
desolating war was suddenly commenced along a line of 
three handred miles of fix)ntier. Many settlers were 
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either killed or carried into captivity, among which last 
were the Misses Hall/ two young ladies of remark- 
able beauty. They were treated with courtasy and 
respect, though a chief eagerly claimed one as bis prize, 
and nsed the most eaniest solicitations to induce her to 
become bis bride ; yet sbe was allowed to depart, leaving 
witb bim only a lock of ber hau*. Meantime a strong 
force of regulär troops and of the militia of Illmois as- 
sembled under Generals Scott and Atkmson. On their 
approach the Indians did not attempt a regulär contest, 
but retreated over a broken tract towards the Missouri 
They were pursued and completely dispersed, being 
severely barassed by the Sioux and Winnebagoes, who 
bad formerly favoured their cause. Black Hawk, the 
Prophet, and other chiefs were taken and paraded through 
the principal eitles of the Union. The treaty of p^ace 
included a large cession of territory, which became the 
basls of the two new territories of Wisconsin and Iowa, 
now rapidly fiUing with people. 

In the same year, 1882, a contest almost as violent 
arose within the Union itself. The agricultural, and 
especially the southem interests, bad supported Jack- 
son on the understanding of a material reduction in the 
exorbitant tariflF, which raised the prices of all manufac- 
tured articles, and lowered the value of the produce of 
the soll. An extraordinary depression bad in fact taken 
place on the price of cotton, — the staple of so many 
States. The president, however, bad not displayed much 
ardour in regard to this object, or a disposition to carry 
it out to any great extent. In the Session of 1832, a 
bill was passed, somewhat modifying the rates, but not 
to a degree at all satisfactory. The southem people 
then became desperate. Those of South Carolina con- 
tended, that congress had no power to impose taxes for 
any purposes but those of revenue ; that each state had 
a right to judge whether that body exceeded its powers, 
and in that case to disobey it. They therefore declarcd 
the tariff null and void, making it unlawful for any of 
tbe constituted autborities to enforce it, and disallowing 
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all appeal to the sapreme comt. Any act which might 
be passed by congress to coerce them into obedience 
would be con^deied as absolving tbem £rom the Obliga- 
tion to maintain the Union, and they would proceed to 
oiganize a separate govemment. These views were 
supported by their legislature ; and Mr Calhoun of this 
State reägned his office of vice-president, when he was 
nominated to the senate, in order to support the cause. 
Jackson, however, in a proclamation, and afterwards in a 
message to the house, denounced them as wholly uncon- 
stitutional, and subversive of all the advantages which 
the States derived from their union. The laws of the 
United States must be executed ; he had no discretion- 
ary power on the subject. His declarations being strongly 
seconded by Webster and other leading orators of the 
commercial party, received the warm concurrence of 
congress. llie Carolinians, on the other band, took 
measures for calling out the militia, fortifying the ports, 
and otherwise preparing to repel force by force. A col- 
lision seemed inevitable, and could not have failed to be 
very serious, as Virginia and other neighbouring states, 
without sharing in the movement, were known to view it 
with favour, and could not be expected to aid cordially in 
its suppression. A stormy Session was spent without the 
passing of any measure promising to extricate the nation 
from this dilemma, when Mr Clay brought forward a 
proposition, that the rates should undergo an annual re- 
duction, tili they were brought down to 20 per cent., 
which was to be fixed as the permanent amount. This 
motion being assented to by Mr Calhoun, was carried 
through congress. Peace was thus restored to the Union ; 
yet zealous politicians on each side complained of its 
having been obtained by a mere practical compromise, 
without any settlement of the constitutional principle. 

In 1833, Jackson's first term of office having expired, 
Mr Clay of Kentucky, who bad gained piuch reputationby 
the adjustment of the Carolina question, was opposed to 
him by the bänk and commercial party. The former waa 
re-elected, however, by an overwhelmüig majority, 219 to 
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49 ; while Van Buren, a statesman devoted to his views, 
was, by nnmbers nearly equal, appointed vice-president. 
He was thus encouiaged to persevere in tlie warfare 
against the bank, his resentment being farther excited 
by the hostile pflui which he alleged them— not perhaps 
without some reason — ^to have taken against his elec- 
tion. His next step was to withdraw the deposits of 
public money placed in their hands, and from which 
much of their importance as well as emolument had been 
derived. He had fonnerly invited congress to consider 
whether these sums could be safely lodged. with them ; 
but that body made the unwelcome report, that they 
were thus perfectly secure. He then took the opportunity 
of an interval when the legislature was not sitting, and 
ordered the secretary to the treasury to withdraw them. 
That ofiicer, who was alone privileged by the Constitu- 
tion to take this step, considered it unjustifiable, and 
refused to comply. He was dismissed, and a new 
one appointed, who obeyed the order. At the next 
meeting of congress, the Senate, who still adhered to the 
opposite interest, after warm debates, passed a resolution, 
that the president, in these proceedings, had " assumed 
upon himself authority and power not conferred by the 
Constitution and laws, but in derogation of both." Jack- 
son replied by a long and indignant protest, strenuously 
defending his own conduct, and insisting that they had 
no right to advance such charges against him in any 
other shape but that of impeachment. He afterwards 
announced, that the govemment money had been placed 
in the State banks, where it was found perfectly safe ; 
and that every purpose was answered which had formeriy 
been served by its deposit in the national institution. 

The government was soon after involved in serious 
transactions with the Indian nations. The remmns of 
their tribes, by successive wars, purchases, and treaties, 
had become scattered throughout the territory in detached 
sections, completely surrounded and enclosed by their 
conquerors. In such a Situation, frequent collision was 
almost imavoidable. The Indians murmured, that the 
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renmant of their territory was eagerly coveted and 
grasped at by every possible means ; that they were 
exposed to constant outrages, without hope of redress ; 
to which might be added, that they often sought it 
themselves not in the mildest manner. The state gov- 
emments complained, that to have independent states of 
so turbulent a character enclosed within their domain, 
was incompatible with any regulär System of adminis- 
tration. In these circumstances a plan was devised, 
which was first developed by Monroe in his message of 
the 7th December 1824. Beyond the most westem 
frontier of the states, there lay a great extent of terri- 
tory, which, though rüde, contained as much productive 
land as would be sufficient for the support of all these 
tribes. It was proposed to present such motives as might 
induce them to quit all the domains now held by them 
within the Union, and emigrate thither« They were to 
be paid the füll price of the former, to be freely trans- 
ported and established in their new possessions, and re- 
ceive their subsistence for one year. This plan appeared 
to US at first view both cruel and unwise ; and we know 
that Mr Catlin and others deeply interested in the people 
are of the same opinion. On füll consideration, how- 
ever, we incline to consider it the best alternative, under 
the circumstances, left to the general govemment. They, 
as must have fully appeared in the course of this work, 
cannot control their borderers, or even their border- 
states ; and it is impossible to prevent coUisions, the issue 
of which must always be disastrous to the Indian race. 
Some such plan, therefore, was perhaps the only one by 
which they could be protected, or even their existence 
preserved. 

It continued to be prosecuted under the administra- 
tion of Adams, yet without, for some time, making much 
progress* To quit their native seats, the home of their 
&thers, the tombs of their ancestors, appeared to the 
Indians an evil not to be compensated by any extemal 
advantages, in a distant and unknown region. Jackson, 
however, applied himself to the object with characteristic 
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nergy and determination. Without employing abso- 

ute compulsioD, he intimated tliat tliey could only re- 

nain on conditlon of ceasing to be independent^ and 

>ecoming subject to the laws of the State within which 

;hey were located. This alternative^ as was expected, 

ippeared to them so terrible, that a reluctant consent 

to removal began to be extorted. In Decembcr 1830, 

Lbe President could announce a treaty to that effect with 

the Choctaws and Chickasaws. Fruitless negotiations 

were carried on with the Cherokees; but, in 1833, 

agreements were made with the Creeks in Alabama, 

and the Seminoles in Florida, who, in their difficult 

country, had been reinforced by fügitives from various 

Btates. Conceming the transactions with this last 

people, no regulär or authenticated narrative has yet 

been published; and we must depend chiefly on an 

article in the North American Review, not perhaps 

quite friendly to the president. They stipulated, it 

appears, for a deputation to proceed and to examine the 

territory assigned, understandmg that the final decision 

was to depend upon its report. Government, on the 

contrary, conceived the engagement to be absolute, and 

in AprU 1834 obtained a vote of congress for its execu- 

tion. The deputation, it is said, on their retum, re- 

ported favourably of the territory, but objected to the 

vicinity in which they would be placed to some hostile 

tribes. The year 1835 having nearly elapsed without 

any movement, Jackson pressed with extreme urgency 

their immediate departure. The resolution was then 

taken of resisting to the last extremity. Oceola, the 

Chief, proclaimed it treason for any Indian to leave the 

country, A general attack was commenced on the 

American frontier posts, which, being very unprepared, 

BufiFered severely. On the 28th December 1835, a de- 

tachment of 102 men was cut off, three only escaping ; 

and the bodies of the slain were found fifty-three days 

after lying unburied on the field of battle. On the 

31 st, a body of between 200 and 300 was defeated, with 

the loss of sixty-three killed and wounded. The war 
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' spread among the adjaeent tribe of the Creeks, and be- 
came one of the longest and most obstinate ever waged be- 
tween the two raees. When the main force of the States 
was bronght up, the insuigents were unable to £eu^ it in 
the open field ; bat to root them out of the swamps, 
morasses, and dense entangled forests of this most difficult 
country, proved a task triilj arduous. . What rendered 
the American force both inefficient and expensive was its 
being mostly composed of militia^ called out only for a 
certain time, a great part of which was occapied in the 
march and retum. The total expenditure of the war 
is reckoned at 20,000,000 doUars (above £4,000,000 
Sterling). At length, in 1839, General Macomb oon- 
cluded a treaty, by which they were not obliged to 
emigrate, but allowed to occupy unmolested a certain 
ränge of territory. Thence, however, they made for- 
midable incursions, and it was not tili August 1842 
that govemment could announce the final termination 
of this contest. The Ci*eeks had already been subdaed, 
and about 1840 the object had been nearly completed 
of transporting the whole of the Indian race to the ter- 
ritory assigned to them along the westem frontier. 

Negotiations had been long carried on with France on 
account of the seizures made under the decrees of Napo- 
leon. These had even been acknowledged to the extent 
of twenty-five millions of francs (above £1,000^000), 
but the govemment had been exceedingly slow in making 
the payment. In 1836, however, the energy of Jack- 
son, aecompanied even by a threat of war, extorted its 
liquidation. 

The finances at this period reached a point of pros- 
perity not attained in any other civilized country. The 
whole of the national debt had been paid off, and a con- 
siderable surplus was foimd in the treasury. As it was 
not considered advisable either to reduce the duties <m 
Imports, or the price of public land, it was resolved to dis- 
tribute this sum among the stat^ to be employed for 
purposes of internal improvement. This prosperity en- 
couraged the president to continue his war£u« agamst 
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»oiiksy and even to form the design of banishlng paper 
^nrrency^ and substituting one entirely of gold. As a 
>2Teliinmary, Orders were issued to refuse paymeht in any 
>th.er sbape for the land sales. This occasioned a drain of ' 
(pecie, which, combined doubtless with other causes, 
tiiirried on that yiolent crisis when all the banks stopt 
Ekt onee, and the whole nation, from the height of pros- 
perity, was plunged into the deepest distress. 

This result was favourable to the party hostile to 
Jackson, and which had assumed a new and populär 
cliaracter. His temper and conduct were despotic, and 
by liis vetoes he had dictated a series of leading legis- 
lative measures, in Opposition to the decision of congress. 
Tliey proclaimed liberty to be in danger, and, under 
the title of Whigs, came forward as its guardians. The 
people could not but recognise some truth in these 
charges, and the Stagnation of trade affected even the 
lowest ranks. Mr Clay, and other former partisans of 
democracy, joined this Standard, which gained continu- 
ally new adherents. 

In the beginning of 1837, the second term of 
Jackson's rule having expired, he foUowed the usual 
course, and declined standing a third time. Van Buren, 
vice-president, attached to the same principles, was put 
forward by the party, who had still power sufficient to 
secure bis election, though only by a majority of 43— 
167 to 124. The latter number, from want of concert, 
was distributed among four candidates, of whom General 
Harrison had 73. 

Mr Van Buren, with less energy, had a more moderate 
and prudent temper than his predecessor ; but he in- 
herited all the eyäs of the System, which, at his acces- 
sion, had just reached their utmost height. The finances, 
from a state of such high prosperity, had sunk into 
extreme embarrassment. Jackson had boasted of the 
fidelity with which the state-banks kept the deposits of 
public money ; but now, when called upon for repay- 
ment, they "found it inconyenient to comply ;" in short, 
they had embarked the money in speculation, and lost 
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it. lajie customs had diminished with the decline of 
trade, and heavy extra expenses had been incurred by 
the Indian war and remoYtd. The president was obliged, 
in his inaugural address, to announce that a loan of six 
or rather ten millions of dollars would be necessaiy to 
meet the expenses of the year. Notwithstanding the 
lamentable ü^ure of the state-banks, he still repelled 
the idea of a national Institution, bat snbstituted a 
branch of the treasury to be employed in keeping the 
public money, — a measure considered as unduly in- 
creasing the influence of the executive, and at the same 
time by no means very secure. 

In the end of 1837, the American cabinet was placed 
in a delicate Situation by the posture of affairs in 
Canada. A long dispute between the legLslature and 
the British goyemment issued at length in open rcr 
bellion, which broke out at once both in the lower and 
Upper province. A'large body of American Citizens on 
the frontier caught the infection, and, under the title of 
sympathizers, eagerly desired to make common cause 
with the insurgents. The president, seconded in con- 
gress by men of the most opposite parties, determined 
to enforce the strictest neutrality. He issued two suc- 
cessive Orders, prohibiting all interference, and waming 
the people of the penalties they would incur by vio- 
lating the law. As the border militia could not be 
trusted, a large body was ordered from the more peace- 
able districts of the interior, and placed under the com- 
mand of General Scott. 

The rising in both provinces was very quicldy sup- 
pressed ; but Mackenzie, the leader in Upper Canada, 
found at Buffialo a welcome reception. Some of the prin- 
cipal citizenSjincluding even miÖtaryofficers, determined, 
in defiance of their goyemment, to support the cause. 
A band of refugees and sympathizers took possession 
of Navy Island, in the centre of the Niagara ehannel, 
which they fortified so strongly, that Sir Allan M*Nab, 
with the loyalist force, was unable to dislodge them. 
He employed, however, Captain Drew to seize and de- 
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stroy the Caroline, a vessel eiliployed in conveying to 
them provisions and stores. This attack, made while 
the vessel was moored near the American shore, was not 
only loudly exclaimed against by the sympathizers; but 
complained of by the govemment as an Invasion of the 
territory. Greneral Scott having arrived and cut oflF 
from the island all snpplies, while Üie British fovce was 
constantly augmenting, the invaders were obliged to 
evacuate the Station. They continued, however, to 
make inroads at different points, both of Lower and 
Upper Canada, though without any success. These 
proceedings, being steadily discountenanced by the 
American cabinet, and arising evidently only out 
of the lawless character of the border population, did 
not cause any Interruption in the good understanding 
between the two countries.* 

From another quarter some threat of collision arose. 
Owing to the vague terms of the treaty of 1783, there 
remained in dispute a large extent of country, between 
Maine on one side, and the British provinces of New 
Brunswick and Canada on the other. It formed at that 
time a mere tract of wild forest, scarcely trodden by a 
European ; but as settlement and culture advanced, the 
fine timber with which it was clothed became an im- 
portant object to both parties, especially the Americans. 
In 1829, an agreement was made to refer the question 
to the award of the King of Holland. He rendered it 
in 1831, declaring the impossibility of regulating any 
boundary according to the doubtful tenor of the treaty, 
but recommending one extending along the St Croix, 
the St John, and thence to the head of the Connecticut. 
All parties were disposed to acquiesce in this decision, 
except the Senate, who rejected it as not made according 
to the terms of the treaty, but proposing a new and 
arbitrary line. Thus the question continued undecided, 
while it was assuming every day greater importance. 
Trespassers from each side entered the territory to cut 

♦ These events are more fully narrated in British America 
(Edinburgh Cabinet Library), voL i. p. 224-242. 

TOI*. III, Z 
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tijnber, and expeditions were sent to drive them oS, 
which virtually took posseseion of the ground. One 
from New Brunswick made prisoner Mr Macintyie^ 
land-agent for Maine, and conveyed him to Fredericton. 
An armed body of 200 from that state then entered, and 
carried off Mr Maclauchlan, the British warder. Border 
collision seemed inevitable, when an agreement was made 
between Mr Fox the British ambassador, and Mr Forsyth 
the American secretary of state, that the goyemment of 
Maine should voluntarily withdraw its military faTce^ 
and any future arrangements against trespassers be made 
by the two powers jointly. A Convention to that effect 
was signed by the respective govemors on the 23d and 
^5th March 1889. 

Meantime the Whig party ^ined continually new 
fltrength, as the embarrassments imputed to the over- 
throw of the bank, and the attempts to introduce 
An exclusively gold currency, were more sensibly feit. 
All their efforts were concentrated as the period ap- 
proached for the election of a new president. In order 
to prevent that division, which before had at least weak- 
ened the display of their strength, a national Whig 
Convention was assembled at Harrisburg in Pennsyl- 
vania, to agree on some one candidate. Those proposed 
were General Harrison, Mr Clay, and General' Scott. 
After five successive ballots, the former was fixed npcm, 
while Mr Tyler, a Virginian, with a supposed leaning 
to the democratic side, was unanimously named for 
vice-president. Conventions, with assemblies and pro- 
cessions on a great scale, were held at Boston, Baltimore, 
Wheeling, and other places, to support this canvass. 

These efforts were crowned with complete snccess. 
The electi(Äb of Harrison was carried by a majority of 
234 to 60 ; ttat of Tyler by a sunilar one. The for- 
mer was inaugurated on the 4th of March 1841, and 
presently formed a ministry composed of leading mem- 
bers of the party who had raised him to porwer. Mr 
Webster was named secretary for foreign afiairs, and 
was expected to have the chief influence in the admin* 
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istration ; while Mr Everett was sent ambassador to 
iEIngland. The Whigs, who could also command decided 
thongh not large majorities in both houses, seemed to 
be entering on a long and secure tenure of power. 
These prospects were blasted by a very unexpected and 
melancholy event. The president, who had reached 
his sixty-nlnth year, proved unequal to the fatigues of 
bis arduons fimctions, and died on the 4th of April, just a 
month after commencing their exercise. The Constitu- 
tion then conferred the office upon Mr Tyler, vice- 
President, who, by an arrangement which appears 
Bingular, yet is prevalent in America, was attached in a 
great degree to the opposite or democratic principles. 

The new president, however, professed yeneration for 

his predecessor, with an intention to tread in his footsteps, 

and to employ the same ministers. The party there- 

fore lost no time in bringing forward their favourite 

measure of a new national bank, the absence of which 

they considered one main cause of the recent dietresses. 

Accordingly a bili for one on a plan nearly similar to 

the former, to be entitled a ^' fiscal bank," was passed 

by both houses. On being presented, however, to the 

President, he applied to it a decided veto, yet intimating 

a disposition to sanction an institution of which the 

natore and objects should be more limited. In the 

hope of meeting his views, the houses prepared another 

for what was to be termed a " fiscal corporation ;" 

but, on the 9th September, it also was nögatived. 

Nothing could then exceed the indignation and dis- 

gust of the Whig party, who saw their immense 

efiPorts made with such seeming success entirely frus- 

trated. All the members of the cabinet resigned, 

with the exception of Mr Webster, who was supposed 

to remain with a view to conduct the now pending 

negotiation with Britain. 

A Singular circumstance had occurred to increase 
its difficnlties. Mr Macleod, on his way from Canada 
to New York, wae arrested on the charge of having 
been concemed in the seisure of the Caroline, and 
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the death of an American who feil in the conflict. 
The authorities, who were little disposed to engage in 
such a transaction, admitted him to bail ; but the mob 
at Lockport füriously rose, compelled the secnritles to 
withdiaw their bond, and retained him in prison. The 
general govemment claimed bis release, as being indicted 
for a political offence, for which the British ambaasador 
nndertook to answer ; but the supreme court of New 
York decided, that the two nations not having been at 
war, the present must be considered a common charge 
of murder, to be tried bj the criminal court of the State. 
Thus afiiEurs continued in an agitated and irritating pod- 
tlon tili the 12th October, when a jury acquitted him as 
not having been concemed in the outrage. 

In August 1841, a new ministry was formed in 
Britain, at the head of which was Sir Robert Peel. 
One of the first objects to which they tumed their at- 
tention was the adjustment of the American boundary 
dispute. With this view a special mission was sent, 
composed of Lord Ashburton, head of the commercial 
house of Baring, one of the most distinguished in the 
country. His lordship arrived in 1842, and an active 
correspondence was immediately opened between him 
and Mr Webster. Though encumbered with some dif- 
ficulties, it was conducted on both sides with an eamest 
desire for a pacific termination. Accordingly, in August 
1842, a treaty was concluded, in which Üüs long-pend- 
ing question was at length adjusted. The line was 
drawn nearly according to the award of the EÜng of 
Holland, to which Britain, though not quite satisfied, 
had formerly giren her consent, while America had 
rejected it ; so that the concession was mainly on her 
part. The Senate, after a debate of four days, ratified 
it by a nugority of thirty-nine to nine. 

In the course of 1842, considerable agitation was ex- 
cited by an attempt made in Rhode Island to change the 
state-constitution, and establish it on a more democratic 
basis. Such an alteration was in fact cdnsidered legitimate 
if introduced by a Convention called by the legislatuie 
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according to certain forms. The populär leaders and 
their adherents, howeyer, assembled, and, alleging that 
they formed a majority, organized a new system on the 
basis of universal suffrage, appointing their chief, 
Mr Dorr, the new governor. They had even sym- 
pathizers in New York and Boston ; but the president 
pronounced decidedly against so irregulär a movement, 
intimating even his determination, if necessary, to em- 
ploy force in its suppression. The state-govemment 
mustered an armed body, by which it was speedily put 
down, — ^Dorr and his adherents having either fled or dis- 
persed. Soon after, they assembled anew, 700 strong, 
and took post on a hill, wliich they fortified with five 
pieces of cannon. The militia of the State being then 
called out, to the number of 8000, again attacked and 
dispersed them, with scarcely any bloodshed. 

In the general govemment, during the two last years, 
a confused agitation of parties has prevailed, without any 
striking collision. Mr Webster has resigned, and the 
Whig party have become entirely alienated from the 
present admmistration, while the democratic faction by 
no means give it their füll confidence. The result of 
the new election, which comes on in spring 1845, is 
thus very\mcertain. 

About half the states continue either to repudiate 
their debts, or at least to pay neither principal nor in- 
terest. It is fair to State, that their conduct meets with 
decided reprobation among the respectable part of their 
own Citizens, as well as among suffering parties in this 
country. The last North American Review has an ex- 
cellent article, expressing hope that the Suspension is 
merely temporary, but, if otherwise, denouncing it as a 
complete forfeiture of the national character. It an- 
nounces that their proud system of freedom will thus be 
dishonoured, and their boasted aim to make it the admira« 
tion and model of other and future nations will be com- 
pletely frustrated. In fect, the consequence has already 
been a severe aggravation of the embarrassments of the 
general govemment, whose most advantageous proposals 
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for a loan in Europe have been peremptorily rejected, 
It has thus been able to carry on its current expenses 
only by loans at home on onerous terms, or by the issae 
of treasury notes. Of the latter, there were ontstand- 
ing in 1843, 10,093,000 dollars. By strkt economy the 
current expenses were reduced from 26,366,000 dollara 
in 1842 to 23,078,000 in 1843. 

The territory beyond the Rocky Mountains, to which 
the Americans have given the name of Oregon, has be- 
come a source of controversy with Britain. In 1818, 
when the subject was merely speculative, a temporary 
Convention was formed, thal^ without prejudicing the 
claim of either party, the region should be left free to 
the vessels and subjects of both. In 1827, this agree- 
ment was prolonged for an indefinite period, leaving it, 
however, open for either party to press its claim, upon 
giving twelve months* notice» The activity and good 
management of the Hudson's Bay Company have nearly 
monopolized the far trade, and driven the Americans 
out of the region. This exclusion is viewed with jeal- 
ousy ; while adventurous squatters are aspiring to foim 
Settlements in some of the fine Valleys that lie between 
the mountams and the ocean. Hence, some of the tur- 
bulent members of congress do not hesitate to call upon 
the govemment to annul the Convention, and prosecute 
the claim even at the hazard of war ; but it is not pro- 
bable that any measure so rash will be adopted, especi- 
ally under so severe a pressure of fincmcial difficalty. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE RETÜRNS OP THE EXTENT AND VALUE 

OF THE DIFFERENT BRANCHES OP AMERICAN INDÜSTRY 

MADE UNDER THE CENSUS OP 1840. 



«mployed. 



Iron, cast. 

.. bar 

Lead 

Gold 

Other metals. 

Goal, anthracite.... 
.. bituminous..... 

Salt 

6ranite,marble,dcc. 
Horses and xnules . . 

Neat cattle 

Sheep 

Hogs 

Poultry. 

Wheat 

Barley. 

Oats..... 

Rye. 

Bück wheat 

Indiancorn 

WooL 

Hops. 

Wax 

Potatoes. 

Hay. 

Hemp and jQax 

Tobacco 

Rice. 

Cotton 

Silkcocoons. 

Sogar. 

Wood 

Dairy. 

Orchard. 

Wine '. 

Home-made goods. . 
Oarden produce. 

Nurseries 

Commerce, forel^. 

. . on commission.. 

.. retail ;.. 

Lumberyards 

Internal transport. ^ 
Fuh,8moked&drled 

.. pickled 

Oil, spermaceti . . . 

.. other. 

Lumber. 

Tar, pitch, &c 

Aahes, potand pearl 
Skhig and Fürs . 
iGinaeng, &c.... 



Workt. 



No.804 

795 
120 
157 



1,408 
2,881 
07,566 
1,793 



286,903 tons 

197,233 .. 

31,239,453 Ibs. 

863,489 tons- 
27,603,191 bush. 
6,179,174 .. 

4,335,6^ nmnb. 
14,971, /?86 .. 
19,311,374 .. 
26,301,293 .. 



84,823, 

4,161 

123,071 

18,645 

7,29i: 

377,631 

35,802, 

1,238 

628 

108,298 

10,248, 



272 bush. 
,604 .. 
,341 . . 
,667 .. 
,743 .. 
,875 .. 
,114 Ibs. 
,602 .. 

303 

!o60 bush. 

109 tons 



219,163,319 Ibs. 
80,841,422 .. 
790,479,275 . . 
61,552 .. 
156,110,809 .. 
5,088,891 cords 



124,734 gallB. 



773,947 qumt. 

472,360barreki 
4,764,708 galls. 
7,636,778 .. 

619,V06barrel8 
16,936 tons 



529,605 
370,614 



3,696,884 



9,344,410 



33,787,008 
7,266,904 

29,023,380 

2,601,196 

693,634 



13,943,607 



1,066,869 
626,680 



30,497 

1,017 
1,046 
728 
3,043 
3,768 
2,366 
7,859 



8,653 



36,963 
22,402 

36,684 



^22,048 



Capital Inveated. 



$20, 
1 



,432,131 

,346,766 
234,326 
238,980 
,355,602 
,868,862 
,998,046 
,640,169 



2,945,774 

119,295,367 

260,301,799 

9,848,307 

11,626,950 

16,429,620 
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Machineiy 

Hardware, &c. 

Cannon 

Small amu.,.. 
Preeious met^ 

Variousditto 

Oranite, dcc 

Bricksandlime.. 

Wool 

Cotton. 

Silk. 

Mized fabrics. ... 

Tobacco 

Hats and Caps..... 
Straw-bonnets...., 
Tanned leather . . . 

Other ditto , 

Boap , 

Candles, tallow . . . 

.. Wax, &c..... 

DistUleries 

Breweries. 

Gunpowder 

Drugs, paints, dyes, 

&c 

Turpentine&vamiBh 

Glass 

Pottery 

Refined sugar 

Confectiuiery, &c. 

Paper., 

Prmting 

Binding. , 

Newspapers, &&... 

Cordi^ 

Musical Instruments 
Carriages, dcc 
Mills, flour... 

.. grtet 

.. saw. , 

.. oU 

iShips 
Fumiture 
Houses.brickdratone 
.. wooden 
AU other manu&ct. 
Total manufactures | 



4,005 
1,240 



8.229 
17,136 



10,306 
406 
137 



43 

*426 
1,652 

447 
1,631 

386 



4,364 

23,661 

31,650 

843 



8,429 
45,684 



274niimb. 
8,073 . 



15,746 Ibs. 



7,245,479side8| 

49,820,'497 Ibs. 
17,904,507 . . 

2,936,951 . . 
41 ,402,627 galls. 
23,267,730 .. 

8,977,348 Ibs. 



7,404,562barrels 



^■^ « 



10,980, 
6,451, 



4,734, 

9,779, 

2,442, 

9,736, 

20,6.%, 

46,350, 

119, 

6,545, 

6,819, 

8,704, 

1,476, 



581 
,967 

,960 
,442 
,950 
,945 
,999 
,453 
814 
503 
568 
342 
505 



13,001 
5,492 

1,744 

1,556 
6,677 
3,734 

22.807. 

21,342 

72,119 
767 

15,905 
8,384 



33,134,403 



4,151,899 
660,827 
2,890,293 
1,104,825 
3,250,700 
1,223.865 
6,153,092 



4,078,306 

923,924 

10,897,887 

76,545,246 

7,01*6,094 
7,555,405 

41,917,401 

34,785,353 



, } 20,176 
]i 26,018 

5,641 

12,223 
496 

} 1,848 

3,236 
1,612 

} 1,355 

4,726 

11,523 

4,464 

908 

21,994 

veo,788 



18,003 
85,501 
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Adams, John, president, toL ii. p. 

159. 
Adams, John Quincy, President, iü. 

350,351. 
Agriculture, iL 274-284. Method 

pursued, 276, 276. Grains, 276, 

278. Tobacco, 278, 279. Cotton, 

279, 280. Sugar, &c., 281. Live 
stock, 282. Timber, 283. 

Alabama, topography of, iii. 311-316. 
Albany, description of, UL 302. 
Alleghany Mountains, L 20-22 ; iii. 

202, 20a 
Alvaro Nunez, takes pari in expe- 

dition to Florida under Narvaez, 

i. 36. His joumey thence over- 

land to Mexico, 43-45. 
Amadis and Barlow, exploratory 

expedition sent to Virginia by 

Raleigh under these officers, L 

81,82. 
Arnes, Fisher, notice of his oratory, 

iü. 117-120. 
Anabaptists, their appearance in 

New England, i. 221. 
Andr^, Major, his melancholy f&te, 

U. 93-95. 
Andros, Sir Edward, gOTemor of 

Virginia, i. 141. 
Antinomians, rise of in Massachu- 
setts, i. 902-216. 
Anti-slavery society, its measures, 

iii. 68-71. Opposition encountered, 

71-76. 
Area, &c. of the United States, i. 

18-29. 
Aristocracy, its character and in- 

fluence, ii. 244-249. 
Army, U.271,272. 
Arnold, General, his adventures, ii. 

90-92. Treacherous desertion, 93, 

94. . 

Augosta, its foimdation, i. 313. 
Auffustine, St, founded by Pedro 

Menendez, L 73. Abortive Sieges 

by the English colonists, 305, 

Ayllon, Lucas Vasquez de, Visits 
Boath Carolina, L 34. 



B, 

Bacon, NiitlUkniel. mtied a rebellion 
in VlftiniJii E« iaa-l.'J7- 

l^iillEiuoTt)« lii^orgt) Hr»E Lnrd, ob- 
tiiliis a RTtLot: dT J^IüLTvIiLDd ftom 
Cliarl» L> I. US. 

UalimmTG, Cccil Lütd, colonization 
üf Älnjyland by, I. 14<>14fl. Cha- 
rakter of hlsyovtrnmi^nt, 149-161. 
Loitifl hifl autjiorily during the 
I.unff rarlEsiüitiit, ißi'-ITt». Re- 
li^suiti:«! at Iha KuätaraÜdn, 172. 
K Evolution tnuiaiürä It to the 
CT0WT5, 17s'>. 

npiltüiiort", Charit» Lon!. Maryland 

IjjitL^nt re^türcd to liim by George 
.. i. I7r>. 
niiltiniom icliy)-, trado of, ii. 379. 

Bc^criptioii of, Ht 31i>. 
Biincnjft , Mf , ELOtlce of bis writings, 

lii. m.i^a. 

Bunk« Nationalt i^ ofttablhhment, 
ii. l^\. SucccKKive mcHlifltiations, 
d3ü-d4 1 ■ Q vi^rturtied by J uckson, 

BanttD^ Operations, iL 335-349. Vi- 
cBAftudci in Am^r^ua, 337-348. 
riß^LJiUiotiB, 34». 34Ü. 

BuntiAta, uccount of, iiü S4. Kin- 

Barbnry ötattid^ -4inerlt;aii transac- 

tiotifiWJtJi, UJ-^HJ. 
DikTluw, Joeln noticü^ of lili poetry, 

iJi. 134, 135. 
Bjüii^licr, tfovuroororMftSäachusetts, 

i. 2^i, 254. 
Uelüimontt LoTd, govcmor of Mas- 

MCliüjctti, t ä52. Qf Now York, 

BtrkeJey, Btr WiUliunt poremorof 
Virfdnia, t U5, 133-138, 

Bfogmpliy, writera of, iii. 198, 199. 

Birf*, iii. S57-l?7e. 

BlacJtwdU goiTfjmof of FcTinsylvania, 
i, *7l. 

Bladünibürff, battle of, ii, 200, 201. 

Boaton, iti foiindatlon, i. 196. Tu- 
mohe <:uit-H^d tltere by tbo Stamp- 
fet * 4:c . , 24:^ , 2i3r 34a-3S0. Port 
<tlo«sil, 3ü€-3ä». £vAcuat«dbythe 
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British, 306. Trade of, iL 377, 
378. Description of, iU. 291, 293. 

BotanT, iU. 223-256. 

Boundaries of the United States, 
L18. 

Braddock, General, his expedition, 
i.324. Defeat, 325, 326. 

Brainard, J. G. C, notice of his 
poetry, iU. 154-156. 

Brandy wine, battle of, ii. 31, 32. 

Britain, origin and events of the 
second war with, ii. 174-211. Re- 
strictions on neutrals and right of 
search, 175, 176. Attaclc on the 
Chesapealte, 177, 178. Negotia- 
tions, 176-179. Berlin decrees and 
Orders in Council, 179, 180. Em- 
bargo law, 180. Madison Presi- 
dent, ib. Yarious negotiations, 
181-184. President detennines on 
war, 184, 185. Losses in Canada, 
187. Success at sea, 188, 189. Ya- 
rious Operations in Canada, 191- 
194. British fleet in the Chesa- 
pealte, 195, 196. War with the 
Creek Indians, 196-198. General 
peace in Europe, 198. Landing 
of General Ross, 199. Battle of 
Bladensburg, 200, 201. Capture 
of Washington, 201. Attempt on 
Baltimore, 202, 203. Further 
Operations in Canada, 204, 205. 
British expedition agninst New 
Orleans, 205-208. Embarrass- 
ments of the American govem- 
ment, 209. Treaty of Ghent, 209- 
211. 

Brooklyn, battle of, U. 17, 18. De- 
scription of the town, üi. 301, 302. 

Brooks, Mrs, notice of her poetry, 
iU. 180-182. 

Brown, William Brockden, notice 
of his writhigs, UL 197, 198. 

Brownists, account of this sect, L 
183. Emigration of to New Eng- 
hind, 185. Settlement at New 
Plymouth, 187. 

Bryant, notice of hia poetry, üi. 
136-145. 

Bunker's HiU, battle of, L 380, 381. 

Burgoyne, his expedition from Ca- 
nada, ii. 35-40. Surrender to Ge- 
neral Gates, 41. 

Burke, Mr, his speeches in fiivour 
of the colonists, L 358, 361. His 
plan of conciliation, 387. 

Bumet, govemor of Massachusetts, 
L253. Of New York, 293, 294. 



Cabot, John, discoyery of North 
America by, L 29. 



Cabot, Sebastian, his yorage along 
the coast, L 29. Expfores Hud- 
son's Bay, 30. Character of thia 
discoverer, ib. 

Cambridge, description of, ÜL 293. 

Camden, battle of, iL 82. 

Canada, cession of toBritain, L 330. 
American expeditions agaiQ8t,390, 
391; iL 187, 191-194, 204, 205. 
CivU war in, Ui. 360, 361. 

Canals, ü. 313-326. GreatErieCa- 
nal, 314-317. OthersinNew York, 
317, 318. In Ohio and Indiana, 
318-320. Pennsylvania, 320, 321. 
Maryland, 321-324. New Jers^, 
&C., 324,325. Yin;inia.&c.,325, 
326. New England, 326. 

Cancello, a Dominican mi^onaxy, 
attempts bv him to convert the 
Floriihuis, L 65. Is put to death 
by them, ib. 

Carolinas, the, oolonization of , L 296- 
310. Early Settlements, 296. Li- 
beral grant bv Charles IL, 299. 
Constitution framed by Shaftes- 
bury and Locke, 300. Progress of 
the Settlements, 302, 303. Con- 
stitution annuUed, 304. Spaiüsli 
Invasion repulsed, 305. Indiaa 
war, 305-307* Colony revorts to 
the crown, 309. Separation of tho 
northem and southem portions» 
ib. Topography, iiL 311-316. 

Catlin, Mt, notice of his travels, üL 
200. 

Cac uni MountiUiif, lü. m5. 396. 

CbHli'iia, Cnntnin, hifiVü^agictüNüw 
England, L 177- 

ChannLni^T Ur, Dotlc« of hta wrltEngs» 
iü. VX,, m. 

Churlestoa jCuroHnaK tts foua^»- 
tmn, L 31 a SitJtü of, ii. G?. e»* 
TnuJe,379. De»cnptiQji (jf,üL3li 

CbiiTlinituii {MiiK4acUiiftett«)^d«9crip- 
tktn til ni S93. 

ChathEuu, Lurd, hia Bpe«ch «gatiift 
ioiinjl thii i:?olQiii»t3, L 34JL Op- 
piiaiülpn ta Lord North'a Qiflaiaräi, 
STA , 3Gä. Oppokes the «anuDCO 
of tlie ccjloniea, iL 4p3^ .44- 

ChJüit-ianä, llie?, iiccE>uiit oU ^ 85. 

CiridiuinM, ^(ü&criptiOQ of, UL^U 

Clft rk o . -«v t niör of New Yfifk, l SM. 

Chi .'if, \f:i\w, DoUce of hJapoelij^ 
iü. 170, 171. 

Clay, Hen^, notice of Us oratoiy, 

Cleybome,Cu>tain, hia settlementoa 
Kent Island, L 150. Contestowith 
Lord Baltimore, 151, 158. Bxdtes 
an insurrection in Maryland, 157. 
Named a commissioner to tba oo- 
lonies, 162. 

Climate of the United Statw, 1 17. 
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Clinton, governor of New York, L 
294. 

Clinton, General, conduete an ex- 
pedition against Cbarleston, i. 396. 
its repuke, 397. Attempts to aid 
Burgoyne, iL 40. Sucoeeds Howe, 
61.— See BUUyry. 

Coligni, Admiral, colonial enter- 
prisesof, L7<>-73. 

Colonies, British, not originally con- 
nected, i. 316. Ck)ntest8 witb the 
French, 317-330. Propoaals for a 
general union ineffectual, ^2, 323. 
V iew of their progreas in popula- 
tion and wealth, 330-333. Dis- 
turbances caused by the Stamp- 
Act, &c., 342-347. Gommence- 
ment of the revolutionary war, 
374. Declarationoflndependence, 
398-400.— See UUtory. 

Colonization Society, üi. 68. It» 
objects, 75, 76. 

Columbia district, topography of, 
üi. 304-311. 

Commerce, domestic, il. 299-349. 
Its great extent, 300, 301. Steam- 
navigation, 302-313. Canals. 313- 
326. Railways, 326-335. Bank- 
ing, 336-349. 

Commerce, foreign , iL 350-380. Im- 
mense agricultural exports, 350- 
356. Timber, fish, manufactures, 
&c., 356-359. Imports, 359, 360. 
Trade witb Britain, 360. France, 
361. Other European countries, 
361, 362. West Indies and South 
America, 362-366. East Indiee 
and China, 366, 367. Shipping, 
&c., 368-376. Seaports, 376-380. 

Conant, Roger, settlement formed 
at Cape Ann by, L 192. 

Congregationalists, account of, ÜL 
85,86. 

Congress, the first, meeting of, L 
341,342. 

Congress, general, meeting of, L 367. 
Resolutions adopted, 367, 368. 
War resolved on, 376-378. De- 
clares the colonies independent, 
396-400» Opens n^tiations witb 
France, iL 44. AlUance with that 
power, 48. With Spain, 60.P-fiee 
HUtory, 

Congress, legislative, Constitution 
and functions of, iL 223-227. 

Connecticut, settl^nent of , L 255-267. 
Topography, UL 284-294. 

Constitution, political, vlew of, ii. 
212-273. Functions of central go- 
vemment , 214-223. Of the states, 
ib. Legislatnre, 223-227. Exe- 
cutive, 227-233. Judiciarv, 233- 
235. Actual working of the con- 
•tittttion, 235-258. State govem- 



ments, 258-260. Township and 
eountyjurisdktions, 26U-262. Po- 
lice, 262-264. Finances, &c, 264- 
271. Army and navy, 271-273. 

Cooper, Mr, notice of bis writings, 
ÜL 193-195. 

Combury, Lord, governor of New 
York, i. 292, 293. 

Comwallis, Lord.— See Historp, 

Cosby, Colonel, governor of New 
York, L 294. 

Gowpens, battle of, iL 76. 

Cranfleld, Edward, governor of New 
Hampshire, L 2^. 

CromweU, OUver, ignorance of co- 
lonial affairs displayed by this 
ruler, L 164-171. 

Culpepper, Lord, governor of Vir- 
ginia, L 139, 140. 



Dana, Richard H., notice of bis 

poetry, üi. 148-150. 
Davidson, Lucretia and Margaret, 

notice of their poetry, üL 186-191. 
Declaration of Independenoe, L 398. 

400. 
Delaware, Lord, governor of Yir- 

ginia, L 106, 10«. 
Delaware river, üi. 297, 298. 
Delaware State, topography ol^ iii. 

304-311. 
Democracy, its character and in- 

fluence, U. 336-341. 
Detroit, description of, iü. 022. 
Doane, Dr, noüce of bis poetry, UL 

164, 165. 
Drake, J. Rodman, notice of bis 

poetry, iU. 168. 
Dudley, governor of Massachusetts, 

L252. 
Dutch, Settlements formed by them 

in New York, L 282, 283. 
Dwig^t, Dr, notice of bis poetry, 

üi. 135, 136. 



Bffingham, Lord, governor of Tlr- 
giiöla, L 140, 141. 

EUot, Mr, the Indian apostle, L 
245-247. 

Elizabeth, maritimeenterpriseunder 
that princees, i. 79, 80. 

Emigration to the United States, ÜL 
330-345. Early westem settle- 
ment«— Boone, 331. Henderson, 
332. Acquisitton of Ohio, 333. 
Salei of land, 334-336. Imposi- 
tions practised, 337* 338. Settle- 
ment on improved forms,- 
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FAiiwm of different states, 338-340. 
British America and the States, 

340. Timbered land and prairie, 

341. Modes of conveyance west- 
ward, 341-344. Employment for 
operatives, 344, 345. 

Episcopalians, account of, Üi. 86. 
Erie Canal, account of, iL 314-317. 
Essayists, iU. 195-197. 
Eutaw, battle of, iL 85. 
Everett, Edward, notice of his ora- 

tory, m. 120-123. 
Executive govemment, character of, 

ii. 227-233. Itspoliticalinfluence, 

241-244. 



Freite, M,M^la d« Ir, embmces 
Ine Liiuie of tbo Aim^ncaiUr lir 89. 

Fenfialp JasinJi, governür of Mary- 
ianü.i. 171-174. 

Finnuces, A^c, U. 2ß4-271- 

Fisherv, ii, ^l6-mi. Cvnh 2lifi, 297« 
MockoroU ÄC., m^ WIkUc, ä98. 

Fühe*, lii. ^i^^2Q± 

Fliftch^, ColoticU Bovcmor of New 
York, L2yi,a9a. 

florifld, dlfcoverj of hv Potiüi; de 
1«0D .\,3a. J4 ai^-aez »tt^iu (j ^ ^ its 
oonquti^^t , ,1^; . B L-fff: rä is^'s u ej i3 r 1 1 .^^ as- 
tfOH.^ifjtc.- ■•; - •,16. 

eimiiär W. 

Ita lUiSuciwUAäiLu iiMiUi,, u-j. ^i;4.Je- 
ment foirmed by the French Hugue- 
notsunder Laudonniere, 71. Gruel 
massacre of the settlers by the 
Spaniards, 75. Dreadful retalia- 
tion by De Gourgues, 77. Topo- 
graphy of this region, iii. 311-316. 
Gession of by Spain, 348, 349. 

Forests, L 25. 

Francis I. sends out an expedition to 
H orth America under Yerazsano, 
L66. 

Franklin, Benjamin, proposes a 
scheme for uniting the colonies, i. 
322, 323. Mission to London, 
340} 353, 354. Draws up a plan 
Of conciliation, 372. Appointed 
commissioner from congres« to 
France, ü. 47. 
French, their ezpeditions to North 
America, L 66-78. Francis I., 66. 
Expedition under Yerazzano, 66- 
68. Hisfate,69. Admiral Goligni, 
70. He sends out Ribault, ib. 
Colonists retum, 71* Settlement 
formed by Laudonniere, 71-73. 
Massacre of the settlers by the 
Spaniards, 73-76. Retaliation by 
De Gourgues, 76-78. 



French, their Claims on the westem 
territory, i. 319. Gontests with the 
British colonies, 317-330. Assist- 
ance granted to the Americans, 
ii. 45. Treaty of alliance with 
them, 48.— See History. 

Fulton, Robert, his efforts to pro- 
mote steam navigation, iL 303-307* 

Für trade, iL 284. 

G. 

Gage, General, govemor of Ma»a- 

chusetts, i. 362-365, 373-375, 380, 

393.— See History. 
Gallagher, William D., notice of 

his poetry, ÜL 174, 176. 
Gates, General, his Operations 

agahist Burgoyne, ii. 38-40. Cap- 

tures the British force, 41.— See 

History. 
Genet, French ambassador, his 

violent proceedings, ii. 149-153. 
Geology, uL 201-223. 
George, Lake, L 22. 
Geoigia, settlement of, i. 310-315. 

Exertions of General Oglethorpe, 

311, 3)2. Wesley and Whitefield, 

313. Spanish war, 314. Becomes 

a royal colony, 315. Topograpliy, 

iii. 311-316. 
Gomez, Stephen, discovers New 

York and part of New England, i. 

35. 
Gorges, Sir Ferdinand, Settlements 

in New Hampshire and Maine 

formed by, i. 260. 
Gk>rton, religiousdisturbances raised 

by him in New England, L 218- 

220. 
Gosnold, Bartholomew, his voyage 

along the coast of New England, i. 

88,89. 
Gould, Hannah F., notice of her 

poetry, iii. 185, 186. 
Gourgues, Dominique de, revenges 

the massacre of hb countrymen by 

the Spaniards, i. 76-78. 
Greene, GeneraL— See History. 
Grenville, Sir Richard, conducts 

Raleigh's second expedition to 

Vü^ia, i. 82. 
Grenville, George, his plan of taxing 

America, L 388, 389. Hisdefenco 

of the measure, 344. 
GuUdford, battle of, iL 79, 80. 



Hall, Mrs, notice of her poetiy, üL 

182-184. 
Halleck, Fitz-Greene, notice of his 

poetry, iü. 163-154. 
Hamilton, Golonel, appointed secre. 

tary of the treasuiy under Wash- 
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!ngton,i!.I28. Hisfinancialplans, 
130-133. Hifldeath, 171. 

Harrison, General, president, üi. 
362,363. 

Harvey, John, governorof Virginia, 
L 126. 

Henry, Patrick, liis sp«eeh in the 
Yirginian assembly against tlie 
Btamp-Act, i. 341. Account of 
hisoratory.iU. 112-117. 

Hillliouse, James A., notice of hb 
poetry, iU. 168, 169. 

Hlstorians, iii. 197, 196. 

History— from the commenoement 
of the Revolution to the Declara- 
tion of Independence, i. 334-400. 
Authorities consulted, 334-336. 
Secret discontents, 337. Plan of 
taxing America,— ^tamp- Act, 339- 
341. First Congress, 341, 342. 
Tumults in the colonies, 342-344. 
Marquis of Rockingham minister, 
344. Concessions, 345. Tran- 
quillity restored, 346. Charles 
Townäiend, 347. New taxes im- 
posed, ib. Fresh troubles, 347- 
350. Non-importation agreement, 
350. Lord North minister, 351. 
Repeal of taxes, 352. Movements 
in America, 353-355. Duty on 
Tea, 355. Violent prncpc'llTipB at 
Boston, 356, -i')7- [ndij,:!iiL[[üTi of 
ministers, 3£7^ l'urt uIumjiJ, 357- 
359. Alteration of ttiu L'lmrtdrs, 
&c.,359-361. OppoAitlueib:yIlurke, 
Chatham, and ot|](;rK, 3Ü1, 362. 
Extreme disc cmtent j n t Jie colon ies, 
362-367« Mcttiug cif ß>>nL<nil mn- 
gress 367. It« ifrriceofllJiifS, !T67, 
368. Debate^ in Parliimiant, :?58- 
370. Coercivo uiänsuräAT ^70, 371. 
Arming in Ma.<)!ific(iuiictt», 'J73. 
Battle of I^ijxirvgtoii, m, :375. 
Warlike oiKjmütuti. .^75, ^76. 
Addresses l>y ftinem*-?!*. ;^77. 
Washington 1 ef, 

378. Battle U . . ^^, .^, 

381. Hostile movements in Vir- 
ginia and the other colonies, 381- 

383. State of Washhigton's army, 

384. Proceedings in Farliament, 
385-388. Treaties with German 
princes,389. American expedition 
intoCanada,390,391. Difficulties 
of Washington, 391-393. Gage 
succeeded by Howe, 393. Boston 
evacuated, 395. Washington 
marches to New York, 396. Ex- 
pedition against Cliarleston, 396- 
398. Declaration of Independence, 
398-400. 

History— to thealliance ^th France, 
ü. 9-48. General causes of the 
rupture,— «täte of parties, 9-14. 



WashbiÄton's prcpfiratjonfi, l4-lfl* 
LfttiiliUf of Howe, 16. ItatUe of 
BfiKjklvn, 17» 18v iJritiäli entci- 
KfW York, U. Ketnjnt of tlie 
ATiu-ricHni!, Sä. IIqwh occiupl^ 
N[;w Jcpi^^, 2^-S4. Advant^Ds 
^iiiivl liy W&shingtoD, &t, Sfl. 
thür^^ ».]55ilnfcit thü" British aitny 
unfoLindttd, 3f>-ä[(. Plana of miW 
CQni|)t[iigTi, 3&, :Kl, Movcmtfntfl of 
IL) WC, 3(1, 11h lnndirKf in tliä 
Clieaapcak^i , 31 » TJiitElü f B mnrt v- 
^vine, 31, 3ä» BritiüL in Phjki^ 
il'.OplTla. 32. Tiattiti Of Gerniftu- 
1 wti j 3;*. SVinli in^g^on nt V[iWL*y- 
fiirijt^. 34* \ievfg. liiid prospL'cta of 
thi? llrjtUTi cocnrnandi-f, tU, 35. 
Expedition of liiirgtmic'i 35* Firat 
Bucecafl,3(5. DlfBi]Litti«,37, Hattb 
of BL'QDlnetoMi &c.t ^ Cllmon'a 
i'^pedition from New Ytirk, 4». 
IlKi'Äüyins'H QuiTonilet, 4ü, 41. 
J^tteetB of thfl Intolligence in EJu^ 
lai-ttl* 4J-4I1. Speech of Lord 
t'linUtwiti, 43. 44, Ncgotlatlon? of 
AnicrliTt Hfth France, 44* Aid 
rwj, 1I fr.MH har, 4J. Twaty of 
ftliiiuiuts, 47, 48. 
History— to the peace in 1783, ii. 49- 
113. War between Britahi and 
France, 49, 50. Distroases of 
Washington, 50, 51. British com- 
missioners to treat for peace, 51. 
Their reception, 52, 53. Evacua- 
tion of Philadelphia, 53. Repulse 
of the Americans, 54. French 
naval Operations, 54, 55. Ad- 
vantages gained by the British, 55. 
Indian war in the west, 56. Plans 
of campaign, 57. Distress of the 
Americans, 58-60. Spain Joins 
their cause, 60. Naval and mili- 
tary Operations, 61-64. Defeat of 
Lincohi, 65. Siege of Savannah 
raised, 66, 67. Siege of Charles- 
ton—surrender,. 67, 68. British 
ovemin South Carolina, 69. De- 
feat of Gates and death of Fergu- 
son, 70-74. Comwallis retreats, 
74. Greene succeeds Gates, 75. 
Battle of Cowpens, 76. Retreat 
of the Americans, 77, 78. They 
retum, 78. Battle of Guildford, 
79, 80. Comwallis retires to 
Wilmington, 80. Greene invades 
South Carolina, 81. Comwallis 
marches into Virginia, ib. Battle 
of Camden, 82. Successes of the 
American parties, 83. Repulsed 
at Nmety-six, 84. Rawdon falls 
back, ib. Battle of Eutaw, 85. 
Causes of British failure, 86, 87. 
Operations near New York, 87-89. 
Expedition sent from France, 89, 
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90. Adrenturesof Arnold, 90-92. 
Treacberou* desertion, 93, 94. 
Deathof Andr^,94,95. Financial 
difficulties of congress, 95, 96. 
Junotion of French and American 
amües, 97. SuccesMB of Com- 
walUs in Virginia, 97, 98. Wash- 
ington marchesthither, 100. Naval 
op^ations in Uie Cbeeapeake, ib. 
iHan« of Clint<m and ComwaJlis, 
101, 102. The latter beneged in 
York, 102, 103. Burrenders, 104. 
Clinton*! attempts to relieve bim, 
104,105. Warwith Holland, Ate, 
106. Change of the British min- 
istry, 108. Ambasaadors meet at 
Parts, 106 111. DiMuteions, 111. 
Treaty with America, 112. With 
France and Spain, lia 

fiistory— the new Constitution and 
prooeediags under it, ii. 114-173. 
Exhaustion of the govemmeot, 
114, 115. Troubles in the army, 
115-117. Its dissolution, 117. Dls- 
turfaanoes throughout the Union, 
118, 119. Meeting of deputies at 
Annapolis, 120. Goieral meeting 
at Philadelphia, ib. Plan and 
ddiberationson a new Constitution, 
121, 122. FinaUy sanctioned, 123. 
Washington President, 123-127. 
The cabinet, 128, 129. Financial 
Plans, 130-133. Washington re- 
elected, 134. Disputes and war 
with the Indians, 135-142. Dis- 
turbances in Pennsylvania, 142- 
144. Megotiations with England, 
144-146. With Spain, 146-14& 
Revolution in France, 148. Pro- 
ceedings of Genet, her ambassador, 
149-153. Treaty with Britain, 
154, 155. Close of Washington's 
presidency, 158. Adams succeeds, 
159. Mission to France of Monroe, 
ib. Of Pinkney, 160. HostUe 
preparations, 161-163. Accom- 
modation, 164. Jefiferson Presi- 
dent, 166. Purchase of Louisiiua, 
167-169. Expedition to TripoU, 
169-171. Daring enterprise of 
Burr, 171-173.— Ä« Britain. 

History — Concluding sketch, iii.346- 
366. State after the war, 347. 
Tiansactions with the Barbaiy 
States, ib. Monroe pretident, 348. 
Cession of Florida by Spain, 348, 
349. Question of slavery in Mis- 
souri, 349. South American re- 
publics acknowledged, 350. Tariff 
of 1824, ib. Adams President, ib. 
Tariff of 1828, 351. Jackson 
President, ib. Veto on the national 
bank, 352. Morth-west Indian 
war, 352, 353. Carolina resists 



the tariff, 353, 354. Mearares 
against the bank, 355. Removal 
Ol the Indian8---8eminole war, 
356-358. Van Buren preeident, 
316. Great financial embarraet- 
ments, 359, 360. Civil war in 
Caoadar-distarbenoea (m the iron- 
tier, 360, 361. Boundary question, 
361-364. Uarrison preddent, 362. 
Tyler, 363. Disturbanoes in 
Biiode Island, 364, 365. Repodia- 
tion, 365. Oregon question, 366. 

HoffinÄn, Charles Famo, notiee of 
his poetry, iü. 171-173. 

Howe, General, receives the com- 
mand of the British forces in 
America, L 393.— See Hutory. 
Resigns the oonmand, ii. 51. 

Hudson River, L 23. Discorered by 
the navigator of that name, 281. 
Deecription of, iU. 297. 

Hudson, Henry, account of his 
voyages, L 279-281. 

Hunter, Sir Robert, govemor of 
New York, 1.293. 

Hutchinson , Mrs, bar religious views, 
L 210. Banishment firom Maasa- 
cfausetts, and death, 216. 

I. 

Illinois, topography of, Ui. 316-322. 

Indiana, topography of, iü. 316-322. 

Indians, their contests with the early 
Spanish adventurers in Florida, 

. L 36-65. First faiterconise with 
the English in Viiginia, 81-88. 
Adventures of Captain Smith, 93- 
105. PrincessPocahontas, 110-112. 
Dreadful massacre of thesettlers, 
119-121. War with the Maryland 
colonists, 147, 148. Contests with 
the New Englanders, 239-244. Ef- 
forts for their conversion — Eliot, 
244-247. Penn's treaty with them, 
26a War with the Dutch Bettlers 
in New York, 284. With the 
English in Carolina, 305-307. 
Treatieswith General Oglethorpe 
in Georgia, 312. Their employ- 
ment by the British — ^murder of 
Miss Macrea, ii. 37. Contests 
with the United States, 56, 135- 
142 ; ÜL 352, 353. Their removal 
bevond the westem frontier—Se- 
minole war, 355-358. 

Iowa, topography of, ÜL 316-322. 

Irving, Washington, notiee of his 
wriüngs, ÜL 196. 

J. 

JaduoD, General, his defenoe of 
New Orleans, U. 205-208. His 
preaidenoy,!!!. 361-350. 
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James Rirer, UL 307. 

Jamestown, its foundation, i. 94. 

Jefferson, Mr, appointed foreign 
secretanr under Washington, iL 
129. Elected President, 166. Re- 
elected, 171. Retires, 180. 

Johnson, William, his oampaign 
asainst the French, L 326, 327. 

Judiciary, its character and funo- 
tions, iL 233-235. 



Kentacky,topographyof, üi.322-329. 
Kieft, Dutch governor of New Ne- 
therlands, L 284. 



liane, Ralph, first goyernor of Vir- 
ginia, i. 82. 

liäudonniere, Rene, fomidsa French 
settlement in Florida, i. 71. Mas- 
sacre of the Bettlers hy the Spa- 
niards, 76* 

Xeislar, Ja«;ob, governor of New 
York, i. 290. His trial aad exe- 
cution, 291. 

Leon, Juan Ponce de, his early ad- 
ventures, L 32. Discovers Florida, 
33. Unsuccessful attempt to plant 
a colony, ib. 

Lexington, battle of, i. 374, 375. 
Description of the town, ÜL 328. 

Literatnre, iü. 98-200. Obstacles to 
its progress, 99-105. State before 
the Revolution, 105. Dedine, 106. 
Gradual revival andpri^^ress, 106, 
107. Orators, 108-130. Poets, 
130-193. Romance and novel- 
writers, 193-195. Essayists, 195- 
197. Historians, 197, 198. Bio- 
graphers, 198, 199. Travellers, 
199,200. Statisücs, 200. 

Locke, Constitution for Carolina 
formed by, L 300. 

Lon£^ellow, H. W., notice of his 
poetry, iü. 160-162. 

Louisiana, purchase of, ii. 167-169. 
Topography of, iü. 322-329. 

LouisviUe, description of, üi. 32a 

Lovelace, Lord, governor of New 
York, L 29a 

Lowell, description of, UL 293. 

Lunt, George, notice of his poetry, 
üi. 169, 170. 

Latherans» accomit of, iU. 87« 



H. 
UadiKm, Kr, President, iL 180, 191. 



Maine, settlement of, L 191, 260-262. 
Topography, iü. 284-294. 

Manners and social life, üL 9-51. 
Eifectsofcolonial settlement, 10, 
II. Religion, philanthropy, &c., 
13, 14. National fulings, 14-26. 
Good temper, 26. StrongUquors— 
temperancesocieties, 27-29. Equa- 
Utv, 29-31. Ladies, 31-35. Enter- 
tainments, acconmiodations, dcc, 
35-39. Labouring class, 39-41. 
Pifferences througnout the Union, 
41. New Englands«, 42. Southern 
planters, 43. Emigrants to the 
west, 44-49. Society of Washing- 
ton, 49, 50. 

Manufactures, iL 291-296. EfTorts 
to promote them, 292. Obstacles, 
293. Female operatives, 294. 
Successfül branches, 294, 295. 

Maryland, colonization of, i. 144-175. 
Patent by Charles L to Lord 
Baltimore, 145. Roman Catholic 
colony founded, 14a Indian war, 
ib. Litemal administration, 149- 

157. Populär insnrrection, 157. 
Assembly dividedintotwo houses,. 

158. Influx of Protestants from 
Virginia, 159. Parliamentarycom- 
mission sent out, 162. Govern- 
ment changed, 163, 164. Arbi- 
trary prooeedings of the Protes- 
tants, 166. CivU war, 168-170. 
Lord Baltimore's govemment re- 
stored, 172. Revolution transfers 
it to the crown, 175. Again con- 
ferred on the funily by George I., 
ib. Topography of the State, üL 
304-311. 

Mason, John, Settlements in New 
Hampshire and Maine formed by, 
L260. 

Massachusetts, its colonization by 
the Puritans, L 185-195. Consti- 
tution and laws framed by them, 
198-201. Religious dissensions, 
202-216, 218-228. Effects of the 
Restoration, 228-234. Constitu- 
tion subverted, 235. Changes at 
the EngUsh Revolution, 238. In- 
dian wars, 239-243. Delusion re- 
specting witchcraft, 247-252. Suo- 
cessive govemors, 252-255. Takes 
the lead in the Revolution, 373- 
376. Topography, iü. 284-294. 

Meilen, GrenviÜe, notice of his 
poetnr, üL 162, I6a 

MkiendcME, Pedro, employed by 
Philip IL to extirpate the Hngne- 
not «ttlement in Florida, i. 7a 
Founds St Augustine, ib. Dread- 
ful massacre perpetrated by him, 
75. RetaUatedby DeGourgues, 77. 

Methodists, account of, iü. 83, 84. 
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MicUgui, topogmphy OT, UL 316-32S. 
M inee. ü. 284-S91. Gold, 286, 286. 

Iron, 286, 287. I'ead, Ac, 287, 

288. Cool, 288, 290. 8Ut, &c, 

290,291. 
Mississippi river, L 24, 26, «2 ; UL 

324, m 
Ififlsis^pi State, topography of, ÜL 

Missouri river, L 26 ; iii. 324, 32S. 
Missouri State, topcwraphy of, ÜL 

322-329. <;tuestionof8laveryin,340. 
Monroe. Mr, president, ÜL 348-350. 
Montcalm. bis soccesses against the 

British, 1327, 328. 
Mormonites, aooount of, UL 91. 



Nanraez, PamphOo de, obtains com- 
mand of an expedition to Florida, 
L 35. Takes possession of the 
countiy, 36. Gontests with the 
naives, 37, 38. Disastrous issue 
of the expedition, 39-46. 

Natches, description of, UL 328. 

Natural History, UL 201-282. Ge- 
ology, 201-223. Botany, 223-266. 
Zoology, 266-282. 

Navy, iL 273. 

Neai, John, notioe of his writings, 
UL 163, 164. 

New EngUind, settlement of, 1. 176- 
262. Company fonoed for its co- 
lonization, 91, 176. Yarious ex- 
peditions sent out, 177-180. Ar- 
rival of the Brownists, 185-190. 
Other settlers, 191. Immigrationa 
of the Puritans, 193-196. Con- 
federation of the colonies, 216. 
Wars vith the Indians, 239-844. 
Eiforts for their conversion, 244- 
247. Topography of this region, 
ÜL 284-294. 

New Hampshire, settlement of, i. 
191, 260-262. Topography, UL 
284-294. 

New Jersey, settlement of, i. 294-297. 
Territory granted to Lords Ber- 
keley and Garteret, 296. Gonsti- 
tution of the colony, ib. Sold to 
the Quakers, 296, ^. Becomes 

troyal colony, 297. Topography, 
L 294-304. 

New Orleans, unsuccessful attackon 
by the British, iL 205-208. Trade 
of, 379, 380. Description of, üL 
327. 

New York, settlement ofthiaatate, 
i. 279-294. Discovery by Hudson, 
280, 281. Settlements by the 
Dutch, 282, 283. By the Swedes, 
283-285. Indian war, 284. Pro- 



sperity of the colony, 265. C^p- 
tured by tbe Eng%b, 287- R«- 
conquered, bat ajgßän ceded, 288L 
Government ander the Doke of 
York (James IL), 288, 289. Ef- 
fects of the Einglish revolnticm, 
290. Suocesrive govemors, 291- 
294. Topography, ÜL 294-304. 

New York dty, fint called New 
Amsterdam, foandation of, L 283. 
Trade of , U. 376, 377> Description 
of, ÜL 299-301. 

Nevport, Gaptaln, receives the na- 
vaf command of Virginia Com- 
pany's first axpedition, i. 93. Hia 
subsequent career, 96-104. 

Nichols, Sir Robert, captore <tf New 
Amsterdam by, L 287. 

Nicholson, Golonel, govemor of Vir- 
güiia,L142. 

North, Lord, bis character, L 351. 
Attempts to condliate the oolo- 
nists, 352. Imposes a daty on tea, 
355. Adopts coenäve measores, 
369-371, 388, 389. Conciliatory 
proposiOs, U. 42, 43.— See Hittot^, 
Bis resignation, 108. 

Novel and romance writen, uL 
193-196. 



Oglethorpe, General, settlement <rf 

Georgia by, L 311, 312. 
Ohio River, L 24 ; UL 318. 
Ohio State, topography of, iiL 316- 

322. Acquisition of, 333. 
Operatives, employment and wagea 

of, Ui. 344, 345. 
Orators, üi. 108-130. 
Oregon territory, question regardinff 

the, ÜL 366. 
Osbome, Sir Danvers, govemor of 

New York, L 294. 
Oti8,noticeofhisoratory,UL109-112. 
Ozark Mountains, description <^, 

UL203. 



Peabody, Mr, notice of hls poetry, 
iU. 165. 

Penn, WiUiam, bis character, i. 263- 
266. Procures a duurtOTfor Penn- 
sylvania fromGharies II., 266. Ef- 
forts for its colonization, 267-277« 
Bis death, 277- 

Pennsylvania, settlonent of, L 263- 
278. Liberal Constitution framed 
by Penn, 266, 267' Lug^ Unmigr»' 
tion of Quakers, 267. Treaty with 
the Indians, 268. Boundafy dis- 
putes with Lord Baltimore, 269, 
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871. Internal diasentions, 271-873. 
CcmsequenoeB of the EnÄ^ish Re- 
volution, ^3, 274. Quaken lose 
their influence in the colony, 278. 
Topography, iü. 294-304. 

Penobscot, Bay of, visited by Wey- 
mouth, i. 90. 

PerciTal, James G., notice of his 



poetry, ÜL 146-148. 
»hiladelpl* • ' 



Philadelphia, its foundation, i. 269. 
Trade of, iL 378. Description of, 
liL 302, 303. 
Pierpont, John, notice of his p*etry, 

iü. 156, 157. 
Pike, Albert, notice of his poetry, 

tu. 165-167. 
Pinkney, Edward C, notice of his 

poetry, iii. 176, 177- 
Piraey, its prevalence on the Ame- 
rican coast at the beginning of the 
elghteenth Century, L 306, 309. 
. Pitt, Mr.— See Chatham, Lord. 
Pittsburg, description of, iü. 304. 
Plymouth Company, its formation, 
L 91, 92. Cofonial expeditions to 
New England, 176-179. Obtain a 
new patent, 180. Subsequent 
transactions, 190, 191. 
Plymouth,New, its foundation, i.l87. 
Pocahontas, an Indian princess, hw 
humane conduct, i. 99, 100. Mar-^ 
ries Mr Rolfe, and Visits England, 
111. Her death, 112. 
Poets, ÜL 130-193. 
Police, iL 262-364. 
Popham, Captain, his voyage to 

New England, L 177, 178. 
Port Royal, settlement attempted 

here by the French, L 70. 
Potomac River, iU. 306, 307. 
Pownall, governor of Massachusetts, 

L 254. 
Prentice, George D., notice of his 

poetry, üi. 165-167. 
Presbyterians, account of, üL 85. 
Presoot, Mr, notice of his writings, 

m.l9& 
President, his functions, &c., ü. 
887-233. His poUtical influence, 
841-244. 
Pring, Martin, account of his voy- 
age, L 90. 
Puritans, their rise in England, i. 182. 
Persecutions, 191, 192. A large 
number emigrate to New England, 
193-196. Their character, 196. 



Quäkers, their appearance in New 
England, i. 228. Their extrava- 
gances, 224, 225. Severe pro- 
ceedings against them, 226-228. 

VOL. III. 



Gradual improvement in thdr 
character, 263. Settlement in 
PenpBylvania, 868-278. Present 
State of the body,Ui.87. 
Quebec, capture ofby Wolfe, L 329. 



RaOways, iL 386-335. In New Eng- 
land, 328, 329. New York, 329, 
330. Penn^vania, New Jersegf» 
and Maryland, 331,332. Virginia, 
Oarouna, Georgfai, and Alabama, 
332-334. Western States, 334, 335. 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, undertakes to 
found a colony in North America, 
i. 80. First expedition under 
Amadis and Barlow, 81. Seoond 
expedition under 8ir Richard 
Grenville, 82. Fürst settlement in 
Virginia, ib. Its failure, 85. New 
settlement under White, ib. 'Its 
fote,88. 
Rappites, account of, üL 90, 91. « 
Rawdon, Lord.— See History, 
ReUgion, Üi. 78-97. Its üifloMioe in 
the settlement of the colonies, 78, 

79. Voluntary System, 79. Re« >. 
spect for religion in New England, < 

80, 81. In the south, 81. De- 
ficiencv in the west, 81-83. Statis- 
tics of the different sects, 83-91. 
Bible and missionary sodeties, 
dcc, 91-95. Revivals and camp- 
meeUngs, 95, 96. General result, 
96,97. 

Representatives, houaeof, its Consti- 
tution, iL 224, 225. 

ReptUes, üL 276-279. 

Revolution, history of.— -See Hittory. 

Rhode Island, settlement of, L 200, 
257-860. General religious tolera- 
tion adopted, 258. Topography, 
Ui. 884-294. Reoent distnrbances 
in, m, 365. 

Ribault, John, expedition sent out 
under bim by Admiral CoUgni, L 
70. Founds a settlement at Port 
Royal, ib. Its foUure, 71. Super- 
sedes Laudonniere in command of 
settl'^ment in Florida, 73. Settlors 
massacred by the Spaniards, 75. 

Rice, introduction of into Can^fna, 
i. 309. 

Richmond, description of, üL 310, 
311. 

Rivers of the United States, L 22-29. 

Robinson, Dr, notice of lüs travels, 

iU.200. 
Rockingtuun, Marquis of, his ad- 

ministration, L 334. 
Roman Catholict, account of, iU. 
86,87. 
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Ronumce a»d novel writ6n» iü. 193- 
IM. 



Sftlem, its fbimdatlon, i. 194. De- 

Kription of , iU. 293. 
Sands, Robert C, notiq^ of Uls 

poetry, UL 167, 168. ^ . 
Bftvannah, siege of, iL 6& W, De- 

scription of, iU. 310. 
SMports, U. 376-380. • 
Sedffwick, Miss, n<|^f ce of henyltings, 

Seminole war, the, ÜL 355-358. - 
Senate, its Constitution, U. 223-227. 
Sliaftesbory, Bari of, Constitution 

for Carolina formed by, L 300. 
Sbakers, ^ccount of, ilL 89, 90. 
Shirley, govemor of Massachusetts, 

i. 264/ 
Shute, Colonel, govemor of Massa- 

chOsettSiJ. 253. 
EHgoumeyaJ^» notice of her poetry, 

Simms, William O., notice of his 
poetiy, iii. 177. 178. 

^lavery, iii 52-77. Its condition 
and extent, 52-54. Treatanent of 
the negroes, 55-59. Internal slave- 
trade, 59-63. Modesofeonveyance, 
63, 64. Treatment in the new 
States, 64, 65. Situation of free 
people of colour, 65-67« Early 
abolition measures, 67, 68. Anti- 
slavery society, its efforts, 68-71. 
Oppodtion, 71-75. Pro^pects of 
the cause, 76, 77« 

Slous^ter, Colonel, govemor of Newr 
York, L 291. 

Smith, Captain Jobn, settles in Vir- 
ginia, i. 93. Obtains the manage- 
ment of thecolony, 97. Is ct^tured 
by the Indians, 96. His preserva- 
tion,99. ExplorestheChesapeake, 
101 , 102. Retums to England, 107. 
His character, ib. Efforts to colo- 
nize New England, 160-170. 

Sothel, Seth, govemor of Carolina, 
i. 301-303. 

Soto, Fernando de, appohited ade- 
lantado of Florida, i. 47« Attempts 
its conquest, 48. Travels into the 
interior of the continent, and con- 
tests with the natives, 48-59. 
Marches westward, and crosses the 
Aüssissippi, 61, 62. Retums, 63. 
His death, ib. Fate of the ex- 
pedition, 65. 

Spianiards, their expeditions to North 
America» i. 31-65. Discovery of 
Florida by Ponce de Leon, 33. 
Other expeditions, 33-35. Nar- 
vaex attempts its conquest 35. 



Contests wiOi the natives, 36-40. 
His fote, 40. AdTentores of 
Alvaro, and jouroey overiand 
to Mexteo, 40-46. Expedition 
uAder Soto, 46-48. Yarious C(»- 
flicts, 48-55. Enters Georgia, 55. 
Reaches the gold country of Caro- 
lina, 56. Retums to the ooast, 
58. Battle of Bfauvila, 59, 60. 
Traveb westward and crosses the 
I Mississippi, 61-63. Retura and 

* death, 63. Issue of the expedition, 
64,«. CanoeUo, 65. 

Spaniards, Invasion of Carolina 
by the, 303. Of Georgia, 314. 
Alliance with the Americans and 
rapture with Britain, iL 60.— fiee 
HUtorp. 

Sprague, Charies, notice of his 
poetry, UL 150-152. 

St Louis, description of, üL 329. 

Stamp-Act, the, L 339-341. Re- 
pealed,345. 

Statistics, works on, m. 200. 

Steam-navigation, ii. 3()2-3ia Its 
rise— Fitch, Stevens, Fulton, 302- 

304. Extoision over the west, 

305, 306. Present extent, 308. 
Aocidents, dcc, 309-313. 

Stephens, Mr, notice of his travds, 
iii 200. 

Stone, Captahi, govemor of Mary- 
land, L 160-170. 

Street, Alfred B., notice of his 
poetry, UL 173, 174. 

Stuyvesant, Dutch govemor of 
New Netherhuids, L 284-287. 

Susquehanna river, UL 297* 

Swedes, Settlements formed by th^n 
in New York, L 283-285. 



Tarleton, Colonel, exploits of, ii. 
72-76.— See Historp. 

Temperance societies, acooont of, 
iü. 27-29. 

Tennessee, topography of, iü. 322-329. 

Tobacco, first cultivated inYiiginia, 
114. 

Tomochfchi, chief of the Creek 
Indiaos, L 312. Tisits Britain, ib. 

Topograpliical survey, üL 283-329. 
New England states, 884-294. 
New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, 294-304. Ylrginia, AUry- 
land, Cohimbia, Delaware, 304- 
au. Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Florida, 311-316. Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, &c, 316-32S. 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Missouri, Arkansas, 
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Townshend, Charles, hi4 plan 

taxing America, i. 347. 
Travellers, m. 199,200. 
Tripoli, American expedition agatest, 

ii. 169-171. 
Tyler, Mr, President, üi. 363-366/ 

U. 

Unitarians, account of, iii. 87, 81^ 
Universalists, account of, iii. 88. 

V. 

Van Buren, Mr, President, iii. 350» 
362. 

Vane, Henry, govemor of Massa- 
chusetts, L 21 1. 

Verazzano, Giovanni, conducts a 
French expedition to North Ame- 
rica, i. 68. Sails alongf the coast, 
66-68. Returns to France, 68. 
His mysterious üstte, 69. 

Vermont, topography of, iii. 284-294. 

Virginia, colonization of, L 79-143. 
Expeditions sent out by Raleigh, 
80-88. First permanent settlement 
-at Jamestown, 94. Its early diffi- 
culties and progress, 95-112. Cul- 
ture of tobacco introduced, 114. 
Representative Constitution fram- 
ed, 117. Golony largely reinforced, 
119. Dreadful massacre by the 
Indians, 120. State and progress 
of the colony, 127-130. Govern- 
ment under the Long Parliament, 
130-133. After the restoration, 
134. Bacon's rebelhon, 135-138. 
Variousgovernors, 139-143. Topo- 
graphy, iii. 304-311. 

V&ginia Company, its formation, i. 
91, 92. Founds a settlement at 
Jamestown, 94. Obtains a newr 
charter, and sends out reinforce- 
ments, 106-119. Charter forfeited, 
123. 

W. 

Washington, George, commands an 
expedition to the French posts in 
the west, i. 320. His first cam- 
paign, 321, 322. Acts as aide-de- 
camp to Braddock, 324-326. Ap- 
pointed Commander of the conti- 
«ental forces, 378. — See Hütory. I 



^fV Resigns his conmiissfon, ii, 118. 
Is elected first president of the 

T-- "'■ """T'7. Re-elected, 134. 
I ,:, ]jii. His death, 

Wiüjpiii-iün ^oity), ^^apture of by 
the llrkiih, i\, um. Society of, 
iii. ^F). m. Dyacription o^ iii. 

Wil^^lilliftl>Q, MtJLiiTt, description of. 

iii. -1-^. 
VV^H.^nr, Mr, ncjLicif of his dratonr. 

iii.. ] 34-157. 
W.üiy, AlUüliu B,. notice of her 

p.h.'rry, iEL IM-I, WVk 
\V ' I y, Jahn LLril tharles, accept 
liv]ii^i< m fisTir^jui, r. 313. L^ive 
tili; c?i>][)Tiyj ih. 
AVi.vidOiitli. Georgq^ uccount of his 

vnytM,'&, \* E**'i *'l. 
iVFiecl^riEf, deacriptii ii of, iii. 311. 
Wiiiiii, JoliUj «rjfi' - 1 ''d govemor of 
VirtjintLi hy K;*l. i.:li, i. 85. His 
cuipAble coiiduct, m. 
Whitefield, his viait to Georgia, i. 

313. 
Whittier, John G., notice of his 

poetry, iii. 171. 
Wilcox, Cliarles, notice of his poetry, 

iii. 158-160. 
Williams, Roger, his reügious views, 
i. 205-208. Founds the colony of 
Rhode Island, 209, 217, 257-260. 
Willis, N. P., notice of his poetry, 

iii. 157, 158. . 

Wilmington (Delaware), description 

of, iii. 311. 
Winthrop, Mr, govemor of Massa- 
chusetts, L 212-217. 
Wisconsin, topography of, iü. 316- 

Witchcraft, delusions respecting, in 
Massachusetts, i. 247-252. 



York, Duke of, territory granted to 
him by Charles IL, 1. 287. Ob- 
tains poäsession of and gives name 
to New York, 288. 

Z. 

Zoology, iii. 256-282. Birds, 257-276. 
ReptUes, 276-279. Fiahes, 279- 



THB END. 



Prmted by OUver and Boyd, 
Tweeddale Court, High Street, Edinburgh. 
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